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INTRODUCTION 


Since  the  great  World  War  education  has  become  a more  out- 
standing problem  than  ever.  All  countries  are  compelled  to  make 
serious  and  difficult  adjustments,  and  education  is  looked  upon 
as  one  of  the  chief  means  by  which  these  adjustments  can  be 
made.  It  has  been  said  (386  Kandel  p 681)  that  “the  world  of 
education  is  today  an  assemblage  of  great  laboratories  and  ex- 
perimental stations,  in  which  problems  of  approximately  the 
same  character  are  being  considered  in  the  light  of  one  purpose, 
how  best  to  equip  the  individual  not  merely  as  a member  of  so- 
ciety but  as  a member  of  democratic  society.”  “Each  nation 
brings  to  a consideration  of  these  problems  a different  tradition, 
different  temperaments,  different  social  organizations”  (67  Kan- 
del p 1)  which  throw  new  light  on  the  task  awaiting  education 
in  the  post-war  world.  The  solutions  now  being  worked  out  will 
all  vary,  each  reflecting  the  peculiar  characteristics  of  its  agent. 
All  will  contribute  to  a rich  fund  of  suggestions  and  meanings 
which  should  be  of  particular  international  interest  and  help. 
What  is  quite  striking,  however,  is  that  the  work  in  these  na- 
tional laboratories  of  education  is  carried  on,  to  a large  extent, 
along  parallel  lines.  An  international  pooling  of  solutions,  an  in- 
ternational exchange  of  educational  experience,  is  hardly  yet 
begun.  Leaders  in  the  different  countries  still  work  too  much  in 
the  spirit  of  the  English  educator  who  when  asked  if  he  did  not 
read  American  pedagogical  writers,  answered:  “No,  we  have  our 
own.” 

In  the  North  American  Union  many  of  the  states  and  cities 
had  developed  into  educational  experimental  stations  of  com- 
manding character  long  before  the  World  War,  by  virtue  of  their 
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own  striking  difficulties  in  education.  Both  the  negative  and  the 
positive  aspects  of  the  accrued  American  experience  ought  to  be 
most  helpful  to  others  facing  a similar  task.  In  the  United  States 
of  America,  also,  a growing  science  of  education  considers  more 
and  more  the  comparative  study  of  different  nations  and  their 
diverse  attacks  on  the  common  problems  of  education.  It  seems, 
however,  as  though  the  American  international  agencies,  es- 
pecially dedicated  to  this  comparative  work  in  education  and 
hoping  to  apply  American  experience  as  well  as  American  wealth 
to  the  upbuilding  of  the  world  through  education,  have  thus  far 
been  most  interested  in  what  are  often  termed  “the  backward 
nations,”  and  in  the  more  recent  sister  republics  such  as  Soviet 
Russia,  Czecho  Slovakia,  Jugo  Slavia,  where  American  influence 
is  already  a factor.  Here  democracies,  revolutionary  or  catas- 
trophic by  nature,  experiment  with  school  systems  set  up,  as  it 
were,  on  a tabula  rasa  or  on  wholly  virginal  soil  often  attempt- 
ing a wholesale  adaptation  of  the  traditionally  democratic  school 
system  of  the  United  States,  as  far  as  their  finances  allow  it. 
The  leaders  of  these  countries  have  begun  to  look  with  confi- 
dence and  expectation  to  the  great  republic  in  the  West. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  countries  like  Scandinavia,  Holland, 
Switzerland  and  perhaps  England,  there  is  much  more  suspicion 
and  scepticism  with  regard  to  America.  Each  has  an  old  national 
culture  and  a highly  developed  traditional  educational  system 
of  its  own  which  has  been  diversified  and  made  more  compli- 
cated by  the  last  century’s  attempt  to  adjust  it  to  the  demands 
of  a peacefully  evolving  democracy.  The  relation  of  educational 
experience  in  the  United  States  to  that  of  these  latter  countries 
is  subtle,  often  mistrusted,  and  its  comparative  values  not  yet 
fully  recognized. 

Sweden  may  well  be  taken  as  a representative  of  the  latter 
countries.  It  is  the  oldest  intact  kingdom  of  Europe,  which  has 
evolved  gradually  and  organically  into  a political  democracy, 
ofttimes  with  a social  democratic  government.  At  the  same  time 
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it  has  retained  the  best  of  her  centuries-old  culture,  her  estab- 
lished state  church  and  highly  developed  ideas  of  supremacy  of 
the  state.  Sweden’s  long  development  of  education  has  been 
along  national  lines,  and  the  foreign  influence  which  has  made 
itself  felt  has  to  the  greatest  extent  come  naturally  from  the 
cultural  centers  of  Europe — from  closer  quarters  than  the  great 
republic  across  the  Atlantic. 

In  these  gradually  developed  countries  of  Europe  which  pre- 
serve their  own  strong  traditions,  there  could  never  be  a general 
adaptation  of  possible  solutions  of  educational  problems  from 
America,  but  for  countries  which  struggle  with  similar  problems 
it  should  be  useful  at  least  to  have  a knowledge  of  the  different 
ways  in  which  these  have  been  met  and  treated.  The  longer  the 
national  development,  and  the  stronger  the  national  tradition, 
the  more  interesting  may  be  the  changes  in,  and  the  interpreta- 
tions of,  these  educational  returns  from  a contrasting  source. 

Naturally  the  question  arises:  What  would  be  the  significance 
of  a closer  relationship  between  the  experimental  stations  of 
the  United  States  of  America  and  the  old  national  and  educa- 
tional laboratories  of  Europe  in  solving  their  educational  prob- 
lems? Or,  more  broadly  speaking,  how  far  would  it  prepare  the 
way  for  the  establishment  of  the  Great  Society  when  the  com- 
mon independence  of  nations  will  be  recognized  and  the  com- 
mon benefits  of  such  intercourse  carried  out,  as  obtains  between 
individuals  today?  From  this  point  of  view  Sweden  is  an  es- 
pecially interesting  case  for  investigation. 

For  the  last  fifteen  years  Sweden  has  been  continuously  agi- 
tated over  educational  reform  of  very  great  importance.  The 
issue  of  the  reform  was  so  vital  that  it  grew  from  being  an  edu- 
cational question  into  being  a political  and  national  event  of  the 
first  rank.  Almost  the  whole  country  has  been  divided  into  two 
antagonistic  camps.  The  main  object  of  the  reform  is  the  crea- 
tion of  the  one-ladder  school,  or  generally  speaking,  a democrati- 
zation and  modernization  of  education.  Knowing  the  general 
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democratic  spirit  of  American  education,  its  own  battles  for  and 
experimentation  with  a one-ladder  school  system  almost  inevi- 
tably the  question  arises:  How  much  did  American  educational 
experience  help  in  adjusting  Swedish  educational  problems  and 
how  much  could  it  help?  To  what  extent  were  arguments  from 
American  experience  used  in  the  discussion  of  the  Swedish  edu- 
cational reform  and  to  what  extent  could  American  theory  and 
practice  have  been  used?  To  give  an  account  of  the  present  edu- 
cational situation  in  Sweden  and  to  find  an  answer  to  these 
questions  will  be  the  endeavor  of  the  further  discussion. 

Since  no  comprehensive  educational  problem  can  be  either 
understood  or  discussed  in  separation  from  its  historical  and 
social  background,  a brief  outline  of  the  history  of  the  present 
social  structure  of  Sweden  and  the  educational  development 
leading  to  the  present  situation  will  be  presented  before  the  edu- 
cational reform  is  discussed.  Before  entering  on  an  examination 
into  the  possible  and  actual  part  of  American  theory  and  prac- 
tices in  the  present  educational  crisis  in  Sweden,  it  will  be  worth 
while  to  inquire  whether  any  interchange  of  educational  experi- 
ence between  America  and  Sweden  has  taken  place  in  the  past. 


Chapter  I 


THE  NATIONAL,  POLITICAL,  AND  SOCIAL  BACK- 
GROUND OF  SWEDISH  EDUCATION 

The  Historical  development  has  too 
much  of  a hold  on  our  school  system. 

— E.  Hubendick  on  Swedish  Education,  in 
Teknisk  Tidskrift,  October,  1927 


A People  of  One  Race  and  One  Religion 

In  order  to  understand  a country’s  educational  system  and 
the  significance  of  any  outside  influence  on  this  system,  it  is 
necessary  to  bear  in  mind  the  national  development  of  that 
country.  The  educational  system  is  an  integral  part  of  the 
country’s  particular  history  and  culture.  Certain  national  char- 
acteristics which  have  been  developed  determine  inevitably  its 
general  character  and  its  receptive  capacity. 

An  outstanding  characteristic  of  Sweden  is  its  rare  racial  and 
religious  homogeneity.  All  but  1*4  per  cent  of  its  population 
belong  to  the  Swedish  race  and  all  but  one  per  cent  are  mem- 
bers of  the  Swedish  state  church1  (40  Guinchard  p 82,  p 104; 
85  Morris  p 19,  20).  This  rare  degree  of  ethnographical  and 
religious  homogeneity  has  left  its  definite  marks  on  Swedish  po- 
litical history  as  well  as  on  its  education. 

1 It  may  perhaps  be  said  that  the  figures  of  the  religious  homogeneity 
are  somewhat  misleading.  A Swedish-born  child  automatically  becomes  a 
member  of  the  Lutheran  state  church  and  he  officially  remains  so,  even 
if  he  later  chooses  to  worship  in  a sectarian  chapel.  Only  two  per  cent  of 
the  population  are  members  of  other  than  Lutheran  sects.  But  since  the 
percentage  is  so  small,  and  since  all  the  sects  are  Protestant  (there  are 
less  than  twenty-five  hundred  Catholics  and  forty-four  hundred  Jews), 
the  official  statistics  indicate  the  main  tendency  fairly  well. 
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In  discussions  of  educational  matters  this  fact  is  often  re- 
ferred to  especially  by  the  conservatives.  They  caution  against 
an  adaption  of  foreign  experience  which  grew  out  of  conditions 
better  suited  to  more  heterogeneous  populations. 

The  Peasants’  Early  Political  Coming  of  Age 

Another  significant  factor  in  the  general  national  develop- 
ment of  Sweden  is  that  Swedish  society  has  built  on  a Teutonic 
basis,  hardly  at  all  affected  by  the  theories  of  Roman  law,  and 
European  development  of  feudalism  and  serfdom.  Therefore 
here  local  self  government  dates  back  to  antiquity  and  a land- 
owning peasantry  has  exercised  political  rights  since  1434, 
which  means  representation  in  the  Riksdag  by  men  from  their 
own  file  and  not,  as  in  early  England,  by  representatives  elected 
from  the  gentry  (149  Williams  p 8,  12).  This  leads  us  to  the 
great  part  played  by  the  Swedish  peasantry  in  the  past  as  well 
as  in  the  present  structure  of  society. 

H.  G.  Leach,  editor  of  the  Forum,  one  of  the  foremost  experts 
on  Scandinavia  in  the  United  States,  characterizes  the  Swedish 
historical  development  by  the  Latin  adage,  “Festina  lente,”  a 
seemingly  conservative  society  which  has  never  had  a bloody 
revolution  or  a coup  d’etat  costing  any  lives,  but  one  which  is 
gradually  and  organically,  slowly  and  steadily  changing  into  one 
of  the  most  democratic  states  of  Europe. 

This  slow,  steady,  and  peaceful  development  Sweden  owes 
especially  to  her  peasant  class.  The  rural  population  still  con- 
stitutes 52  per  cent  of  the  whole  Swedish  population  (40  Guin- 
chard  p 82,  p 104).  To  understand  this  aspect  of  Swedish 
peasantry  we  must  take  a brief  glimpse  of  an  interesting  chapter 
in  early  Swedish  democratic  development  which  deals  with  the 
Wasa  kings  and  their  methods  of  forcing  the  Swedish  people 
to  shoulder  their  responsibilities  for  decisions  on  peace  and  war, 
taxation,  and  the  like.  In  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  cen- 
turies, the  people’s  representation  was  not  an  eagerly  sought 
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right  but  a heavily  imposed  burden.  When  more  time  was  re- 
quired to  go  between  two  places  in  the  south  of  Sweden  than  is 
needed  today  to  go  from  Sweden  to  Japan,  and  when  journeys 
were  so  perilous  that  the  traveler  made  his  last  will  and  partook 
of  the  last  communion  before  embarking  upon  them,  people  felt 
no  desire  to  share  in  regular  Riksdags.  The  peasants  tried  to 
get  around  this  difficulty  by  letting  one  representative  answer 
for  several  districts  at  the  same  time.  But  the  kings  did  not 
release  them  from  their  responsibilities  easily.  “One  for  all  and 
all  for  one,”  said  Charles  IX  (1599-1611).  That  meant  that  a 
copy  of  each  Riksdag  decision  had  to  be  taken  home  by  every 
representative,  who  was  also  charged  with  the  duty  of  seeing 
it  signed  by  all  property-owning  peasants  in  his  districts.  No 
one  was  allowed  to  remain  indifferent  to  the  great  questions — 
“For  or  against,”  was  the  password  (45  Hallendorff  p 201). 
This  was  severe  political  training.  Swedish  peasants  at  present 
form  a strong  party,  and  not  only  have  they  taken  their  places 
in  the  Riksdag  for  four  hundred  and  fifty  years,  but  in  the  lat- 
ter decades  they  have  also  had  their  seats  in  the  King’s  Cabi- 
net.2 

These  characteristics  of  old  independence  and  practice  in  the 
management  of  their  own  affairs  that  are  so  often  found  in  the 
Swedish  peasants  must  be  taken  into  account  to  understand  cor- 
rectly Swedish  conditions  (41  Gullstrand).  They  have  even 
given  the  peasants  certain  aristocratic  traditions,  a feeling  of 
dignity  and  self  respect,  and  have  made  them  preservers  of  the 
best  in  Swedish  national  culture.  Swedish  peasants  are  proud  to 

2 These  signs  of  early  democracy  and  political  responsibility  have  made 
the  Swedish  national  development  markedly  different  from  that  of  her 
Scandinavian  neighbors.  In  Denmark  the  Feudal  system  was  highly  de- 
veloped and  serfdom  existed  until  the  nineteenth  century.  In  Norway  the 
peasants  did  not  wake  up  to  any  participation  in  political  affairs  until  the 
middle  of  the  nineteenth  century.  The  democracy  in  these  two  latter 
countries  is  of  a later  and  more  impassioned  nature,  a result  of  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Napoleonic  era  and  the  eighteenth  century  political  ideals. 
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call  themselves  peasants;  for  to  them  the  word  is  not  a synonym 
for  lowly,  serflike,  down-trodden  illiterate  persons,  but  a name 
for  men  who  preserve  the  old  national  arts  and  handicrafts, 
while  they  run  their  farms  with  electricity  and  join  with  their 
neighbors  in  various  cooperative  activities. 

Were  one  to  accompany  them  when  they  run  their  plows 
in  the  fields,  one  might  hear  discussions  on  literary  subjects, 
reminiscences  from  the  Peoples’  High  Schools,  or  the  importance 
of  music  in  the  rejuvenation  movement  of  their  country,  or  the 
ways  by  which  they  are  able  to  trace  every  egg  from  its  source 
on  the  farm  to  the  London  market,  or  how  farmers  borrow  and 
lend  money  cooperatively,  and  so  on.  (See  the  American  Scandi- 
navian Review,  Spring,  1924.) 

An  example  of  this  type  is  the  old  Dalecarlian  who,  in  spite 
of  being  a very  religious  person,  or  perhaps  just  because 
of  being  one,  explained  that  he  had  been  married  by  a legal 
ceremony  only,  since  he  could  not  stand  before  the  altar  of 
the  Lord  and  promise  to  love  his  wife  for  all  time.  “If  I had 
been  allowed  to  promise  to  do  my  level  best  I would  have  done 
it,  but  just  to  promise  that  I should  always  love  her  is  not  pos- 
sible— love  and  hatred  are  not  at  one’s  command.”  He  showed 
that  spirit  of  conscientiousness  and  righteousness  which  is  to  be 
found  among  so  many  of  his  class.  The  same  man,  though  living 
thirty  miles  from  any  station,  kept  up  to  date  with  matters  of 
current  interest.  On  his  table  in  1920  were  found  the  Swedish 
translation  of  a book  by  Douglas  Fairbanks  as  well  as  Romain 
Rolland’s  Jean  Christophe.  Some  of  the  pictures  on  his  walls 
were  distinctly  futuristic,  and  he  had  several  musical  instru- 
ments, because,  as  he  said:  “I  think  with  my  father  and  grand- 
father that  music  is  good  for  children.”  Another  instance  of  the 
high  degree  of  culture  which  can  be  found  among  the  peasants 
in  Sweden  is  the  following:  A geologist  who  traversed  first  the 
whole  of  Sweden  and  then  the  Hudson  Valley,  New  England 
and  southern  Canada,  applying  De  Geer’s  method  of  reading  by 
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the  varied  clay  deposits  the  length  of  time  that  it  took  the  ice 
to  recede  in  the  glacial  periods,  said  that  in  explaining  to  farmers 
what  he  was  doing,  in  Sweden  he  invariably  met  a slow,  thought- 
ful reaction,  often  a long  silence  and  then  always  a question 
pertaining  to  the  w7ork,  often  with  an  explanation:  “I  heard 
of  it  when  I went  to  Folkhogskolan  (the  People’s  High  School) ,” 
or  “I  have  read  about  it  in  the  papers.”  In  the  New  World,  on 
the  other  hand,  he  met  no  farmer  who  knew  anything  of  the 
glacial  periods.  Every  one  thought  that  he  was  pretending  to  a 
scientific  interest  while  in  reality  prospecting  for  oil,  or  possibly 
a clay  pit. 

As  these  illustrations  indicate,  the  Swedish  peasants  are  not 
only  all  literate,  but  they  have  reached  a state  of  literacy  which 
is  only  possible  where  there  are  generations  of  familiarity  with 
reading  matters  behind  it.  In  countries  where  peasants’  illiteracy 
is  a great  problem  the  main  educational  work  is  necessarily 
shifted  to  another  level. 

The  peasants  who  took  part  as  political  and  social  leaders  in 
the  nineteenth  century  wTere  almost  without  exception  inter- 
ested in  the  promotion  of  education.  Some  of  the  nineteenth 
century  school  builders  are  found  among  them,  such  as  the 
pious  temperate  member  of  the  peasant  house  of  the  Riksdag 
smabonden,  Nils  Mansson,  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  liberal  op- 
position to  Carl  Johan  Bemadotte  (1818-1844)  (95  Nylund 
p 24).  Nils  Mansson  held  to  his  peasant  costume  in  the  Riks- 
dag and  court  alike.  His  interest  in  providing  better  educational 
opportunities  for  the  young  is  well  illustrated  by  the  following 
incident:  His  admirers  in  Stockholm  once  wanted  to  arrange  a 
banquet  prior  to  his  departure  home  to  Skane.  To  this  Nils 
Mansson  replied:  “Instead  of  eating  and  drinking  for  ‘Skum- 
pen’  [his  nickname],  let  us  club  together  for  the  erection  of  a 
school  in  his  home  region.”  Whereby  he  started  a list  by  him- 
self singing  for  one  hundred  kronor  and  soon  got  enough  to  see 
a school  in  his  home  parish. 
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So  much  has  been  here  said  of  the  seasoned  and  progressive 
as  well  as  tradition-bound  Swedish  peasantry,  because  this  class 
still  remains  the  backbone  of  the  country,  and  no  reforms  can 
pass  the  Riksdag  without  its  influence.3  The  deliberateness 
of  action  and  slowness  in  approach  often  characteristic  of  a 
rural  population  is  also  theirs.  This  characteristic  has  often 
sorely  tried  the  patience  of  reformers  anxious  to  advance,  espe- 
cially in  matters  of  education. 

The  conservatism  of  the  Swedish  farming  class  also  takes  more 
negative  forms.  In  far-away  districts  peasants  may  oppose  ex- 
penses for  what  they  term  unnecessary  novelties:  too  many 
new  readers  and  the  like.  “Our  parents  read  the  Catechism;  what 
was  good  enough  for  them  is  good  enough  for  our  children” 
might  be  a characteristic  argument  not  altogether  of  the  past. 
This  attitude  must  also  be  taken  into  consideration  to  under- 
stand the  slow  tempo  of  present  Swedish  educational  legisla- 
tion. 

In  spite  of  the  interest  in  education  usually  shown  by  the 
leaders  of  the  peasant  party,  or  the  Fourth  Estate  (95  Nylund 
p 7-10)  it  is  only  fair  to  mention  that  previous  to  the  nine- 
teenth century  most  of  the  educational  reformers  were  found  in 
the  two  so-called  higher  classes,  the  aristocracy  and  the  clergy. 
The  Swedish  peasantry,  while  always  participating  in  national 
and  local  affairs,  did  not  attain  the  influence  to  which  its  nu- 
merical superiority  entitled  it  until  after  the  reform  of  the  rep- 
resentative system  in  1865.  Up  to  that  time  Swedish  society 

’That  the  present  peasant  members  of  the  Riksdag  are  conscious  of 
the  importance  of  their  class  and  realize  their  steadying  influence  on  the 
affairs  of  state  is  illustrated  by  the  following  statement  by  Andersson  i 
Ovanmyra,  a Delecarlian  peasant,  in  the  Second  Chamber  of  the  Riksdag 
during  the  debate  on  the  education  bill  of  1927.  “No  matter  who  takes 
hold  of  the  reins  in  the  seats  of  the  mighty,  we  are  going  to  stand  on 
guard  to  see  that  everything  continues  along  the  right  track.  . . . And  we 
point  a warning  finger:  ‘With  us  thou  art  strong,  but  against  us,  thou 
art  weak  and  feeble.’  This  is  the  wisdom  of  Swedish  peasants,  now,  as 
of  old”  (240  Riksdagens  Protokoll  p 85 ) . 
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and  Swedish  historical  achievements  were  dominated  by  her 
leading  class,  her  nobility. 

The  Contribution  of  the  Swedish  Nobility 

In  the  past  the  Swedish  nobility  has  been  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance, although  nowadays  it  exercises  no  influence  as  a sep- 
arate class. 

The  nobility  having  lost  its  economic  and  political  leadership, 
their  traditions  nevertheless  exercise  certain  influence  on  the  cul- 
tural, and  therefore  also  the  educational,  life  of  the  country. 
Traditions  with  centuries  behind  them  cannot  lose  their  momen- 
tum at  once.  There  are  certain  points  about  the  nobility  worth 
noting  in  connection  with  the  present  educational  situation. 

The  Swedish  nobility  has  been  constantly  augmented  by  the 
conference  of  new  titles  upon  persons  of  the  lower  classes  who 
have  distinguished  themselves  in  public  service  (23  Edleri  26 
Enblomi  130  Stavenow).  Therefore  in  the  case  of  Sweden  the 
sharp  cleavage  between  the  aristocracy  and  the  middle  class  is 
less  marked  than  in  other  countries.  A class  circulation  has 
taken  place  which  is  considered  quite  unique  in  Swedish  de- 
velopment. We  shall  find  this  characteristic  mentioned  in  a later 
discussion  on  the  parellel  system  of  schools.  Furthermore,  es- 
pecially in  the  Epoch  of  their  Greatness  (1611-1718)  the  no- 
bility was  characterized  by  a public  spirited  acceptance  of  its 
duties  as  the  first  servant  of  the  state.  Moreover,  many  a noble- 
man has  recognized  the  importance  of  education  and  some  of  the 
best  discourses  on  education  in  olden  times  have  come  from  a 
noble  pen.  The  libraries  and  scholarship  funds  which  they  do- 
nated to  several  gymnasia  for  the  sons  of  the  middle  class  and 
to  Upsala  University,  still  exist.  Thus  some  of  the  booty  of  the 
Thirty  Years’  War,  three  hundred  years  ago,  and  other  hostili- 
ties, equally  lengthy,  continues  to  help  generations  to  acquire 
an  education ; as  was  evidenced  in  the  cases  of  a Brahe,  a Gyl- 
lenhielm,  a Margareta  Ascheberg,  a De  la  Gardie,  an  Oxen- 
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stiema,  a Skytte,  and  so  on.  Large  educational  funds  bearing 
these  names  are  still  available.  Axel  Oxenstiema’s  support  of 
Comenius’  educational  activities  is  likewise  characteristic  of  the 
interest  taken  by  the  leading  class  in  education. 

A typical  example  of  the  nobleman  as  servant  of  the  state  and 
promoter  of  education  is  Johan  Skytte,  the  teacher  of  Gustavus 
Adolphus.  Born  at  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century  and  a son  of 
a peasant,  he  rose  to  the  highest  honors  and  became  a trusted 
adviser  to  his  high  bom  pupil.  Skytte  was  chancellor  of  the 
Universities  of  Upsala  and  Dorpat  and  wrote  their  constitutions. 
He  endowed  the  Skyttean  chair  at  Upsala  University  for  the 
study  of  history,  which  still  exists,  and  he  started  two  elemen- 
tary schools  on  his  own  estates  and  gave  financial  support  to 
a school  for  the  Laplanders  in  the  distant  Lycksele.  He  also  was 
influential  as  an  educational  author.  His  book  A Short  Instruc- 
tion in  the  Arts  and  Virtues  Which  a Royal  Personage  Should 
Practice  and  Possess  stresses  the  individual’s  duty  to  serve  the 
State. 

When  the  part  played  by  the  nobility  in  Swedish  education  is 
discussed  the  name  of  Count  Rudenskiold,  the  untiring  and 
idealistic  author  of  the  compulsory  education  act  of  1842,  which 
is  still  in  force,  cannot  be  passed  over  without  mention.  The  as- 
pirations formulated  by  him  have  been  taken  up  by  the  follow- 
ing leaders  of  the  liberal  party,  noblemen  or  no  noblemen  by 
birth.  Rudenskiold’s  ideas  of  the  free  school  were  pushed  into 
the  background  by  the  admirers  of  the  Prussian  system  in  the 
middle  of  the  nineteenth  century,  but  they  have  been  advanced 
again  by  the  present  advocates  of  thoroughgoing  reforms  of 
the  inner  life  of  the  school  and  they  form  the  nucleus  of  the 
educational  act  of  1927. 

The  public-mindedness  of  the  Swedish  nobility  in  the  period 
of  their  leadership  created  a tradition  still  continued,  although 
the  philanthropists  of  modem  time  are  mostly  the  industrial 
and  commercial  magnates.  There  is  scarcely  a worthy  cultural 
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institution  established  without  a responsive  offer  of  support.  To 
mention  a few  recent  instances  in  Stockholm  alone:  the  Stock- 
holm University,  the  City  Hall,  the  Concert  Hall,  the  City  Li- 
brary, have  been  erected  from  gifts  of  private  citizens.  There  is 
still  a spirit  in  evidence  of  noblesse  oblige,  richesse  oblige  (274 
Sveriges  Officiella  Stastitik). 

In  the  present  cultural  life  the  former  influence  of  the  no- 
bility may  also  be  seen  in  a continued  tradition  of  formal  and 
“disciplinary”  aspects  of  education.  This  tradition  stresses  high 
standards  in  education,  and  the  education  of  a gentleman  as 
emphasizing  more  theoretical  and  cultural  studies — a learning 
for  learning’s  own  sake,  often  removed  from  any  purposeful 
usefulness. 


The  Influence  of  the  Crown 

The  other  factor  of  Swedish  social  life  w7hich  has  lost  its 
past  predominance,  but  which  still  exercised  considerable  influ- 
ence through  tradition,  is  the  Crown.  At  present  Sweden  is  a 
constitutional  monarchy  with  a markedly  democratic  repre- 
sentation and  parliamentary  government.  Lately  the  socialistic 
party  has  at  times  been  in  power  and  the  left  wing  is  now  al- 
ways a potent  factor  in  the  Riksdag.  It  seems  a strange  develop- 
ment that  the  leaning  of  the  radical  parties  towards  state  so- 
cialism has  actually  reinforced  to  no  small  degree  the  tradition- 
old  activities  of  the  Crown.  Although  thus  strengthened,  the 
present  leadership  of  the  Crown  dates  back  much  further.  It 
is  the  national  habit  of  statesmanship  and  government  leader- 
ship formed  by  centuries  of  Crown  control.  It  is  still  embodied 
in  the  general  opinion  which  expects  Royal  committees  and  ex- 
perts appointed  by  the  Crown  to  prepare  all  important  meas- 
ures in  the  present  operation  of  the  machinery  of  government. 
The  Crown,  that  is,  the  various  Royal  departments  concerned, 
has  a free  hand  when  it  comes  to  carrying  out  decisions  reached 
by  the  Riksdag.  This  has  often  been  referred  to  as  the  marked 
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centralization  in  the  Swedish  government  or  as  a rather  obvious 
bureaucracy  which  is  kept  along  with  more  democratic  forms. 

To  understand  the  important  part  played  by  the  Crown  in  the 
present  educational  reforms,  it  might  be  well  to  realize  the  tradi- 
tion and  century-old  prestige  that  the  Swedish  government  car- 
ries. The  faith  in  the  ability  of  the  Crown  dates  back  to  the 
Wasa  kings,  founders  of  the  state  paternalism.  A brief  sketch  of 
the  activities  of  the  most  typical  and  most  talented  of  Swedish 
kings.  Gustavus  Adolphus,  will  best  illustrate  this  tradition.  To 
most  people  not  especially  familiar  with  Swedish  history,  he  was 
the  warrior  king  who  saved  Protestantism  in  Germany.  He  was, 
however,  as  great  in  peaceful  pursuits  as  in  war  and  it  has  been 
stated  by  Professor  Carl  Hallendorff  that  what  he  did  for  road 
building  and  for  communication  alone  would  have  brought  him 
fame.  Omitting  what  he  did  for  more  general  cultural  advance- 
ment, we  are  more  concerned  with  the  policies  he  established  in 
educational  matters.  Hardly  any  single  Swedish  person  did  more 
for  education  than  did  Gustavus  Adolphus.  His  interest  ex- 
tended over  the  whole  range  of  education  and  anticipated  later 
development  by  hundreds  of  years.  Not  only  did  he  restore  the 
University  of  Upsala,  which  had  been  inactive  for  a century,  but 
by  handing  over  to  it  his  inheritance  from  his  grandfather,  the 
so-called  Gustavian  domains  (three  hundred  and  five  farms, 
forest,  and  the  like)  still  among  the  most  important  assets  of 
the  University,  he  made  its  economic  existence  secure.  He  also 
was  the  benefactor  of  the  university  at  Abo,  Finland,  and  the 
founder  of  the  university  at  Dorpat  for  the  Baltic  provinces. 

How  Gustavus  Adolphus  anticipated  even  modern  ideas  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  the  great  School  Commission  of  1918- 
1922  in  Sweden,  proposes  to  carry  out  Gustavus  Adolphus’  plan 
to  convert  the  gymnasium  at  Strengnas  into  a boarding  school 
for  gifted  youths  from  poor  homes;  the  funds  he  gave  for  this 
purpose  being  still  available.  Gustavus  Adolphus’  varied  at- 
tempts to  make  elementary  education  compulsory  antedated  the 
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Swedish  F olkskolestadga  (Public  Schools  Regulations)  by  two 
hundred  years,  and  his  edicts  on  continued  practical  education 
anticipated  the  continuation  school  law  of  1918  by  three  hun- 
dred years. 

To  make  the  picture  of  Gustavus  Adolphus’  interest  in  educa- 
tion more  concrete,  let  us  note  some  of  these  efforts  in  greater  de- 
tail. By  his  regulations  and  by-laws  for  the  towns,  December 
26th,  1619,  he  called  for  the  establishment  of  barnaskolor  (chil- 
dren schools) , and  especially  Arithmetic  schools,  where  arithmetic 
and  other  subjects,  useful  in  commercial  and  civic  life,  should 
be  taught — if  necessary,  by  imported  masters.  In  his  Resolu- 
tions of  1620  he  outlined  a system  of  education  to  include: 
Gymnasia  in  the  larger  towns,  “trivial  schools”  in  the  smaller 
and  “little  trivial  schools”  in  the  smallest  communities.  The 
latter  are  the  first  planned  “real  schools”  in  Sweden. 

In  1624  he  promulgated  a law  regarding  beggars  and  “time- 
thieves,”  which  called  for  the  creation  of  homes  for  indigent 
children;  in  towns,  at  the  expense  of  the  burghers,  in  the  rural 
districts,  at  the  expense  of  the  Crown  (81  Linge  p 27). 

The  severest  of  his  laws  is  the  famous  one  on  the  Discipline 
of  the  Youths  of  Jonkoping  of  February  28th,  1625.  This  was 
mostly  directed  against  the  parents  “whose  carelessness  and 
neglect  cause  them  to  hand  down  to  their  children  the  lazi- 
ness they,  in  their  turn,  have  inherited  and  been  brought  up  in, 
which  prevents  the  youth  from  acquiring  any  skill  in  trades  and 
commerce.”  The  King  deemed  it  therefore  proper  to  impose 
fines  on  all  negligent  parents  w7hose  boys  over  seven  years  old 
did  not  learn  to  read,  w7rite,  and  cipher,  and  w7ho  w7ere  to  be 
found  playing  in  the  streets  on  Sundays  during  the  time  for 
Holy  Service,  and  who  later  were  not  practiced  in  an  honest 
trade  and  occupation.  The  fine  was  ten  daler  a month  and 
if  money  w7as  not  forthcoming,  the  guilty  parent  had  to  “smart 
with  his  body.”  Youths  who  had  reached  an  age  of  personal  re- 
sponsibility were  also  liable  to  punishment.  The  sixteen-year- 
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old  boy  who  did  not  read,  write,  cipher,  or  carry  on  a useful 
occupation  had  to  lose  one-third  of  his  inheritance.  Many  a let- 
ter was  written  by  the  Crown  to  the  magistrates  urging  them 
to  see  that  this  law  was  kept. 

Gustavus  Adolphus  also  forecast  not  only  our  modem  insti- 
tution of  state  inspection,  but  the  most  recent  development  of 
it,  the  lay  state  inspector,  independent  of  the  church.  By  or- 
ganizing the  departmental  system  of  government,  thus  creating  a 
strong  centralized  authority,  he  established  a regime  which 
started  the  traditional  paternalistic  attitude  of  the  Swedish 
Crown,  which  has  been  an  important  factor  in  the  orderly  prog- 
ress of  all  administrative  questions,  including  those  of  the 
Swedish  schools.  In  spite  of  the  existing  local  self-government, 
great  power  has  been  delegated  since  his  time  to  national  gov- 
ernmental officials.  This  organization  has  even  made  for  a cer- 
tain over-organization,  a fact  which  created  advantages  as  well 
as  disadvantages.  Where  officials,  on  the  whole,  maintain  high 
standards,  progress  is  secured  by  well  organized  administration. 
But  this  progress  is  usually  slow.  A certain  amount  of  “red 
tape”  hinders  rapid  advancement. 

Even  if  some  of  his  plans,  due  to  financial  difficulties,  have 
not  been  carried  out  yet,  they  have  never  been  quite  forgotten, 
and  they  have  exercised  their  influence  throughout  the  centu- 
ries. 

Summing  up,  the  general  principles  of  Gustavus  Adolphus’ 
administration  would  be  as  follows: 

1.  Strong  state  or  Crown  leadership 

2.  Definite  paternalistic  attitude  of  state  toward  people 

3.  Pronounced  tendency  toward  strong  centralization 

4.  Recognition  of  education  as  an  important  factor  in  the 
life  of  society  and  as  an  immediate  matter  for  state  activity. 
It  is  significant  that  the  same  four  points  describe  quite  well 
the  general  policy  and  tradition  of  the  Swedish  Crown  and  its 
principles  of  statesmanship  up  to  the  present  time. 
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Thf.  Significance  of  the  Swedish  State  Church 

Indirectly,  by  strengthening  the  Lutheran  Church,  Gustavus 
Adolphus  also  promoted  education.  For  in  his  time,  as  before 
and  after,  the  education  of  the  young  was  primarily  the  busi- 
ness of  the  church.  In  spite  of  Gustavus  Adolphus’  own  more 
modem  ideas  on  the  subject,  it  has  remained  so  down  to  our 
own  times. 

It  is  impossible  to  understand  the  Swedish  educational  sys- 
tem correctly  without  taking  into  account  the  influence  of  the 
Reformation.  In  practically  all  Protestant  countries  the  Refor- 
mation meant  an  interest  in  elementary  education,  but  in 
Sweden  it  meant  also  something  else.  For  a long  period  his- 
toric events  made  Protestantism  synonymous  with  the  national 
independence  of  the  country.  At  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury the  Catholic  party  advocated  a union  first  with  Denmark, 
later  with  Poland.  True  patriots  found  it  therefore  impera- 
tive that  all  children  should  be  brought  up  good  Lutherans, 
lest  Sweden  cease  to  exist  as  an  independent  state.  The  Refor- 
mation started  a new  political  and  economic  era.  Sweden’s  fer- 
vor as  a Lutheran  state  resulted  in  the  most  dramatic  event  in 
Swedish  history — her  appearance  on  the  world-stage  as  the 
savior  of  Protestantism.  This  gave  her  for  a short  time  the  posi- 
tion of  a first  class  power  in  Europe,  to  which  her  scant  popu- 
lation and  national  resources  did  not  entitle  her.  It  is  a glori- 
ous period  in  her  history,  and  one  of  the  sources  of  her  great 
national  pride,  a pride  which  sometimes  is  held  by  foreigners  to 
be  out  of  proportion  to  Sweden’s  present  size,  but  which  to 
many  Swedes  does  not  seem  to  be  in  excess  with  relation  to 
her  historic  past  (85  Morris  p 24).  Sweden’s  feeling  of  special 
obligation,  as  it  were,  to  and  alliance  with  the  Reformation  and 
the  Lutheran  Church  are  not  only  a thing  of  the  past;  for  even 
today  many  a Swede  feels  a special  responsibility  in  belonging 
to  the  largest  Lutheran  state  in  Europe.  It  is  with  the  support 
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of  the  majority  of  the  people  that  religion  maintains  its  place 
as  the  chief  subject  in  the  elementary  schools.  The  attempt  to 
limit  the  hours  of  religious  instructions  in  the  highest  grade  in 
the  girl  schools  so  that  psychology  and  typewriting  might  be 
included  in  the  schedule,  was  one  of  the  most  criticized  points 
in  the  last  educational  law  and  was  subsequently  stricken  out 
of  it. 

The  elaborate  church  records  of  every  individual  have  been, 
since  the  time  of  Gustavus  Adolphus  in  1620,  the  best  sources 
for  census,  race  biological  studies,  and  the  like.  The  State 
church  is  an  important  agent  of  civil  administration,  all  inter- 
woven with  the  daily  life  of  the  population,  registering  births, 
marriages,  deaths,  movings,  travels,  and  so  on.  But  it  is  more 
than  that.  The  Swedish  Lutheran  state  church  has  until  re- 
cently been  looked  upon  as  the  religious  expression  of  the  na- 
tion itself.  It  is  natural  that  in  a country  where  the  state  church 
is  so  great  a power,  as  an  agent  of  the  State,  it  should  be  the 
exponent  of  all  matters  of  education. 

This  close  connection  between  church  and  school  in  Sweden 
has  been  one  of  the  most  characteristic  features  of  Swedish 
educational  life.  All  its  development  bears  evidence  of  it.  Early 
school  laws  were  given  mostly  as  parts  of  church  laws;  as,  for 
instance,  the  church  laws  of  1571  and  1686,  or  were  edicts 
made  and  approved  by  the  clergy,  as  the  school  laws  of  1595, 
1611,  and  1649.  Moreover  the  high  standard  to  which  popular 
education  has  been  brought  is  largely  due  to  the  efforts  of  the 
clergy.  In  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries  compulsory 
attendance  at  divine  service  may  in  some  respects  be  said  to  have 
forecast  the  compulsory  school  attendance  of  modem  times. 
Attendance  at  Sunday  services  with  political  discussions  on  the 
church  knoll,  passion  plays,  baptisms,  parish  catechizations 
and  the  like  presaged  not  only  the  educational  influence  of  the 
elementary  schools  of  today,  but  were  also  forerunners  of  mod- 
ern educational  opportunities  as  represented  in  the  press,  the 
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theatre,  and  on  the  public  rostrum.  The  clergy  insisted  on  evi- 
dence of  reading  ability  and  of  knowledge  of  the  catechism  as 
conditions  for  marriage  and  for  any  participation  in  Holy  Com- 
munion (81  Linge  p.  1-20;  44  Hall;  115  Rodhe;  120  Schubert 
von). 

To  illustrate  the  public  attitude  towards  the  part  played  by 
the  Church  in  education,  the  recent  controversy  over  the  Longer 
Catechism  may  be  helpful.  After  a protracted  struggle,  the 
Regulations  of  1919  forbade  the  study  of  the  Longer  Cate- 
chism in  the  Swedish  elementary  schools.  It  was  taken  as  a 
symbol  of  the  old  fashioned  school,  where  material  unsuitable 
to  children’s  minds  was  memorized  and  retained  without  being 
understood.  The  constant  repetition  of  the  Longer  Catechism 
was  said  to  foster  class  distinctions  and  to  perpetuate  social  in- 
equalities, by  inculcating  docility  and  similar  qualities.  To 
admirers  of  the  old  tradition  the  Longer  Catechism,  on  the 
other  hand,  was  responsible  for  the  best  in  Swedish  character. 
In  S.  Almquist’s  article  on  “The  Unique  Position  of  Swedish 
Schools,”  the  Longer  Cathechism  is  likened  to  German  intelli- 
gence tests  which  in  the  past  sifted  out  the  deserving  from 
among  the  lowly,  an  instrument  for  promoting  class  circula- 
tion in  Sweden  (2  78  Almquist). 

The  more  or  less  beneficial  results  of  the  predominant  study 
of  the  Longer  Catechism  in  Swedish  schools  is  a matter  of  con- 
troversy. Unquestionable,  however,  is  the  great  cultural  task 
performed  by  the  Swedish  church  as  guardian  of  education. 

In  recent  decades  the  local  secular  authorities  have  taken  over 
more  and  more  of  the  educational  responsibilities.  Church  and 
school  boards  have  been  separated.  But  in  a majority  of  cases, 
especially  in  the  rural  districts,  the  rector  is  still  the  chairman 
of  both  boards  and  he  was  exofficio  one  of  the  inspectors  of  the 
local  schools  until  January,  1932. 

Although  strong  parties  in  the  Riksdag  are  for  total  separa- 
tion of  Church  and  State,  it  will  still  take  a long  time  to  coun- 
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teract  the  century-old  tradition  of  clerical  leadership  in  Sweden. 
Even  now  in  most  rural  communities  it  is  the  clergy  who  take 
the  lead  in  school  questions  and  not  the  speakers  from  the 
Folkets  Hus  (People’s  Hall),  or  the  social  democratic  party 
leaders.  Generally  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  majority  of  the 
Swedish  people  are  still  very  religious  and  do  not  wish  a sep- 
aration between  the  school  and  the  church.  In  1917,  when  the 
people  were  celebrating  the  fourth  centenary  of  the  birth  of 
the  Reformation,  the  contributions  which  were  called  “The 
Reformation  Gift”  were  given  as  a matter  of  course  to  an  edu- 
cational enterprise — the  creation  of  a new  type  of  F olkhogskolor 
(People’s  High  schools)  the  so-called  Sigtuna-stijtelsen  (the 
Sigtuna  Foundation). 

In  order  to  understand  the  relationship  between  Church  and 
education  in  Sweden,  one  must  remember  that  Swedish  educa- 
tion is  not  a church  education  putting  into  practice  policies 
of  a certain  church  or  creed  (134  Sundelin). 

While  the  Swedish  educational  department  is  still  called 
Ecklesiastikdepartmentet — since  school  and  church  are  still 
classified  under  one  departmental  head  as  member  of  the  King’s 
cabinet,  nevertheless  all  school  matters  are  handled  and  decided 
separately  from  those  of  the  Church.  In  this  connection  the 
Swedish  meaning  of  the  term  “parish”  must  also  be  made  clear. 

In  a discussion  of  the  Swedish  educational  system  we  shall 
often  run  across  expressions  like  “parish  schools,”  “parish 
libraries.”  It  is  well,  then,  to  remember  that  the  parish,  at  first 
a unit  of  church  administration,  early  formed  the  basis  of  the 
secular  community  life  as  well.  Nowadays  it  only  indicates  that 
the  area  of  the  commune  is,  as  a rule,  identical  with  that  of 
the  parish.  The  term  “parish,”  then,  is  a term  of  state  and 
local  administration  and  is  not  to  be  taken  as  an  exponent  of 
religious  versus  secular  influence. 
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Correlation  of  Growth  in  Popular  Democracy 
with  Educational  Development 

Our  sketch  of  the  historical  background  and  the  national 
traits  which  influence  Swedish  education  would  be  certainly 
incomplete,  if  it  were  not  further  pointed  out  how  closely  the 
extension  of  education  has  been  interwoven  with  the  general 
growth  of  political  liberalism  and  social  democracy. 

The  eighteenth  century  in  Swedish  history,  the  so-called 
Epoch  of  Liberty,  Frihetstiden,  was  a period  of  constitutional 
experimentation.  (Although  in  name  a monarchy,  Sweden  was 
sometimes  reduced  to  a republic  with  individual  anarchy  re- 
minding us  somewhat  of  the  conditions  in  eighteenth-century 
Poland.)  It  was  an  era  of  fervid  political  and  economic  activi- 
ties (130  Stavenow).  It  was  also  a fruitful  time  for  educational 
endeavor,  though  education  was  not  yet  acknowledged  to  be  pri- 
marily a state  affair.  One  hundred  and  fifty  stationary  elemen- 
tary schools  were  founded  and  many  so-called  itinerant  village 
schools  were  started.  School  laws,  committee  proposals,  as  well 
as  educational  literature,  reveal  many  ideas  forecasting  our  own 
time.  Several  writers  demanded,  in  vain,  a more  practical  edu- 
cation for  girls.  “Knowledge  of  French  does  not  season  any 
soup,”  was  used  as  an  argument  and  with  slightly  more  suc- 
cess they  insisted  on  a more  practical  education  for  boys.  It 
was  then  prescribed  in  1757  that  instruction  regarding  the 
Swedish  constitution  and  other  fundamental  laws  should  be 
given  in  all  secondary  schools,  and  that  such  handiwork  and 
mechanical  arts  as  could  counteract  illnesses  caused  by  seden- 
tary bench  work  should  be  taught  in  accordance  with  the  pupil’s 
individual  taste  and  inclinations,  between  the  regular  school 
periods.  This  was  not  immediately  put  into  practice,  but  is 
interesting  as  a forecast  of  the  later  Swedish  contributions  to 
education  which  are  most  widely  known,  namely,  sloyd  and 
gymnastics.  The  study  of  Hebrew  was  eliminated,  and  the  place 
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formerly  given  to  Latin  was  encroached  upon  by  studies  of 
Swedish,  the  natural  sciences,  and  more  practical  subjects.  The 
chief  aim  of  the  secondary  schools  and  universities  remained 
the  training  of  officials  for  the  church  and  the  lay  state  serv- 
ice. It  is  not  until  the  nineteenth  century  that  we  find  distinct 
efforts  to  accept  as  the  chief  aim  of  the  schools  the  full  de- 
velopment of  the  individual,  independent  of  social  standing.  A 
parallel  may  well  be  drawn  between  the  gradual  extension  of 
political  rights,  the  gradual  introduction  of  universal  suffrage, 
and  the  widening  of  opportunities  for  diversified  education. 
In  1809  the  last  Swedish  constitution  was  adopted  and  in 
1812  a committee  was  appointed  to  revise  the  school  order  of 
1807,  which  did  not  meet  the  claims  for  a better  “real”  edu- 
cation and  better  training  for  citizenship.  The  demand  for 
making  effective  the  laws  regarding  compulsory  attendance  and 
for  increased  opportunities  in  advanced  education  for  the  poorer 
classes  in  form  of  “higher  folk  schools,”  which  was  heard  in  the 
1840’s,  coincided  with  the  economic  and  political  liberal  move- 
ment. In  Sweden  the  movements  for  jolkhogskolor  were  the  se- 
quel to  the  revival  of  municipal  self-government  in  1862  and  the 
reorganization  of  the  national  representation  in  1865. 

The  beginning  of  the  twentieth  century  witnessed  a strength- 
ening of  the  Liberal  party  and  in  1904  it  succeeded  in  passing 
two  measures  which  had  been  for  a long  time  on  its  program, 
namely,  a school  reform  whereby  Latin  was  relegated  to  the 
four  years  of  gymnasium  and  a leaving  examination  which, 
coming  after  six  years  of  “real  school,”  took  care  of  the  many 
who  used  to  drop  out  before  the  gymnasium  was  reached. 

In  1909  the  universal  suffrage  for  men  was  introduced  for  ! 
elections  to  the  Second  Chamber,  and  proportional  representa- 
tion for  both  the  Chambers.  The  same  year  a superstructure 
on  the  elementary  schools  was  begun,  the  so-called  Municipal 
Intermediate  Schools.  These  schools  facilitate  the  acquisition 
of  higher  education,  since  they  build  on  a completed  six  years’ 
elementary  school  instead  of  on  the  three-year  schooling. 
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In  1918  universal  suffrage  was  further  extended  to  elections 
for  the  first  chamber,  women  were  promised  the  vote,  and 
Sweden  had  for  the  first  time  her  Social-democratic  party  in 
majority.  The  same  year  saw  the  extremely  significant  educa- 
tional law  of  1918  on  compulsory  continuation  schools  and 
the  appointment  of  the  recent  Skolkommissionen,  a school  com- 
mission which  sat  from  1918  to  1923  with  nothing  less  in  view 
than  the  complete  democratization  of  the  Swedish  school  sys- 
tem. 

As  state  socialism  has  increased  with  the  strengthening  in 
the  Riksdag  of  the  social-democratic  party,  the  state  interest 
in  all  kinds  of  education  has  been  more  manifest.  There  is 
hardly  a session  of  the  Riksdag  at  which  important  educational 
issues  are  not  brought  up  for  discussion;  as,  (1)  education  of 
all  the  children  of  all  classes  together  as  long  as  possible;  (2) 
increased  provision  of  opportunities  for  able  pupils;  and  (3) 
greater  flexibility  and  variety  of  choice  in  secondary  education. 
The  Swedish,  like  other  European  systems,  has  had  the  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  schools  parelleling  each  other,  but  a 
gradual  reform  has  been  going  on  for  one  hundred  years  to 
secure  a more  democratic  correlation  and  to  adapt  these  two 
systems  to  modern  democratic  ideals.  The  School  Commission 
of  1918-1923  proposed  a revision  of  the  whole  school  sys- 
tem which  in  one  sweep  should  complete  this  reform  movement. 
How  the  wave  of  reaction  which  passed  over  Europe  after  the 
World  War  affected  this  revision  will  be  discussed  later,  since 
that  belongs  to  the  outstanding  problems  which  await  their 
solutions  in  present-day  Sweden.  The  present  educational  situa- 
tion in  Sweden  will  be  treated  more  fully  in  a subsequent  chap- 
ter. 


Summary 

Our  review  of  the  social  background  against  which  the  present 
educational  crisis  has  developed  may  be  summed  up  by  listing 
its  main  factors: 
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1.  National  and  religious  homogeneity 

2.  A slow-acting  but  thorough  peasantry,  independent,  cul- 
tured, politically  experienced 

3.  Old  traditions  of  nobility  as  a leading  class,  with  empha- 
sis on  discipline,  service  to  state,  and  with  a favorable  atti- 
tude towards  education,  stressing  the  possession  of  a higher 
cultural  education  as  requisite  for  a gentleman 

4.  Strong  leadership,  centralization  and  paternalism  of  gov- 
ernment 

5.  One  single,  national  state  church  holding  for  centuries  re- 
sponsible position  in  administration  of  society  and  especially 
closely  connected  with  educational  activities 

6.  A strong  liberal  and  democratic  movement  comprising 
all  elements  and  groups  of  society  and  very  much  concerned 
with  the  progress  and  modernization  of  education. 

In  addition  to  this  brief  sketch  of  the  social  structure  of  the 
Swedish  nation,  two  other  outstanding  national  characteristics 
must  be  mentioned.  Without  knowing  them  the  present  educa- 
tional situation  cannot  be  understood  correctly. 

Swedish  Interest  in  Organization 

The  first  is  the  Swede’s  capacity  for,  and  interest  in,  organi- 
zation and  legislation.  It  is  no  mere  coincidence  that  the  most 
remarkable  Swedish  literature  in  the  Middle  Ages  is  the  body 
of  the  Swedish  law.  This  capacity  for  legislative  work  runs 
all  through  Swedish  development.  The  Swedish  constitution  of 
1618-1634,  with  its  departmental  organization,  was  studied  and 
adapted  by  the  Prussian  Electors  and  Kings  as  well  as  by  Peter 
the  Great  of  Russia;  the  Swedish  church  laws  form,  for  ex- 
ample, the  basis  of  the  early  educational  edicts  of  Finland, 
Latvia  and  Esthonia  (40  Guinchard  p 149;  50).  Even  in  re- 
cent times  Swedish  social  legislation,  for  instance,  that  regard- 
ing children  bom  out  of  wedlock,  marriage  laws,  alcohol  re- 
striction instead  of  prohibition,  has  influenced  similar  legislation 
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in  Europe  and  Canada.  Sweden  and  other  Scandinavian  coun- 
tries, also  New  Zealand  and  Australia,  are  looked  upon  as  lead- 
ers and  successful  innovators  in  modern  social  as  well  as  po- 
litical legislation. 

Perhaps  it  is  due  to  this  sense  for  law  and  order,  as  well  as  to 
the  above  mentioned  stabilizing  influence  of  the  Swedish  peas- 
antry, that  changes  in  the  Swedish  constitution  have  never 
been  brought  about  by  revolutions  costing  human  lives.  Due 
to  this  we  also  find  in  Sweden  a fusion  of  the  traditional  and 
old  with  the  modem  and  new  which  characterizes  so  many  of 
the  more  stable  old  cultural  countries  of  Europe. 

The  negative  side  of  this  characteristic  may  be  an  inclina- 
tion to  legislate  in  too  great  detail.  A desire  to  leave  nothing  un- 
accounted for  might  lead  to  too  many  regulations,  standardi- 
zations and  too  much  uniformity.  The  recent  educational  law, 
in  Sweden  has  been  criticized  along  these  lines. 

Swedish  Interest  in  All  Things  Foreign 

Another  Swedish  national  characteristic  is  open-mindedness 
towards  ideas  and  ideals  of  other  nations.  In  Sweden,  an  official 
historical  and  statistical  handbook  edited  by  J.  Guinchard,  “the 
keen  interest  in  all  things  foreign”  is  pointed  out  as  an  out- 
standing trait  inherent  in  Swedish  character.  This  introduces 
the  problem  of  foreign  influence  on  Swedish  culture,  which  has 
played  quite  an  important  part  in  the  historical  development 
of  Sweden  (40  Guinchard  p 152;  133  Sundbarg  p 6). 

However  well  we  may  correlate  the  Swedish  educational 
development  with  the  political  and  social  changes  and  condi- 
tions in  Sweden,  we  must  always  bear  in  mind  that  there  never 
was  a period  in  Swedish  educational  history  during  which  for- 
eign influence  of  some  sort  did  not  make  itself  felt. 

One  of  the  outstanding  social  problems  of  Sweden  today  is 
the  crowded  condition  of  all  professions.  The  country  cannot 
provide  work  and  positions  for  all  qualified  and  over-qualified 
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applicants.  This  difficulty  has  always  existed.  Ever  since  Vik- 
ing times  the  Swedes  have  been  forced  to  make  contacts  with 
foreign  countries.  We  do  not  always  remember  that  Sweden 
is  in  the  same  latitude  as  Alaska  and  Labrador,  and  though  no 
other  part  of  the  world  situated  so  far  north  has  such  a dense 
population  as  Sweden,  nevertheless  the  geographical  conditions 
have  always  forced  young  Swedes  to  seek  their  fortunes  in 
other  lands.  Doing  so,  international  contacts  have  been  made. 
The  “interest  in  all  things  foreign”  has  thus  often  been  a 
necessity. 

The  first  outstanding  period  of  foreign  influence  is  the  Vik- 
ing times  (800-1000),  the  very  beginning  of  Scandinavian  civili- 
zation. Much  influence  from  foreign  lands,  not  easy  nowadays 
to  identify,  must  have  been  brought  back  by  the  returning 
Norsemen,  with  the  more  distinguishable  collections  of  coins, 
vases,  adornments,  and  the  like,  which  are  found  in  Viking 
graves  (for  example,  in  the  soil  of  the  Swedish  island  Gotland 
in  the  Baltic  there  have  been  found  over  22,900  Arabic  and 
15,000  English  and  Irish  coins  from  the  Viking  times). 

Said  Dr.  Leach  in  his  Angevin  Britain  and  Scandinavia: 
“The  Vikings  imitated  and  adapted  with  great  rapidity.  They 
disseminated  their  acquired  culture  in  their  restless  wander- 
ings, carrying  what  they  learned  in  France  to  England,  what 
they  learned  in  Ireland  to  Iceland.  . . . The  complex  civili- 
zation of  the  western  colonies  reacted  upon  the  home  lands. 
Coins  after  Carolingian  patterns  struck  by  the  Norwegian  kings 
of  Dublin  are  found  in  Norway,  Sweden,  and  Denmark.  The 
Vikings  who  sailed  from  home  in  the  spring  in  their  russet 
homespun  and  their  heavy  cloaks  of  wolfskin  and  bearskin,  as 
wolfish  heathens  and  ‘bear-sacks,’  returned  in  the  autumn  in 
mantles  of  scarlet  and  many  colored  cloth,  and  with  the  polite 
bearing  of  Anglo-Saxons  or  of  Franks.”  “The  ancient  Scandi- 
navians rivalled  the  modern  Japanese  in  taking  on  a new  ma- 
terial civilization  in  a day.  But  the  texture  of  the  inner  life  of 
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the  Northern  mind  persisted  unchanged.  The  core  of  the  social 
fabric  was  Scandinavian  still;  the  Law  remained  intact”  (76 
Leach  p 22-24). 

The  next  great  cultural  wave  of  foreign  contacts  came  when 
Sweden  was  organized  as  one  of  the  provinces  of  the  mediaeval 
Catholic  Church.  Intellectual  life  in  Sweden  of  the  Middle 
Ages  had  much  in  common  with  the  rest  of  Europe.  The  con- 
nection might  be  made  via  England,  France,  or  Germany,  it 
mattered  little  which,  because  in  the  Swedish  monastery 
schools,  cathedral  schools,  and  town  schools  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  the  trivium  and  the  quadrivium  with  their  Ars  Donati 
and  Alexander  de  Villa  Dei’s  Doctrinale  called  by  the  Swedish 
students,  Sjalens  pinobank  (the  torture  rack  of  the  soul),  were 
truly  international  as  was  all  education  of  Catholic  mediaeval 
times. 

The  secondary  schools  in  Sweden  which  in  the  nineteenth 
and  twentieth  centuries  have  been  the  object  of  such  insistent 
attempts  at  reforms,  have  old  traditions.  Some  Swedish  gym- 
nasia have  still  in  their  libraries  many  an  illuminated  manu- 
script and  precious  incunable  handed  down  from  their  mediae- 
val prototypes — a tangible  sign  of  the  long  and  unbroken  his- 
tory of  the  Swedish  secondary  schools. 

Reformation  and  German  Influence 

With  the  arrival  of  the  Reformation  foreign  influence  be- 
came more  specifically  German,  and  this  marks  the  third  great 
cultural  wave  from  abroad,  the  German  influence. 

Since  the  Reformation  has  been  so  potent  a factor  in  Swedish 
national  development  and  Swedish  education,  it  is  only  natural 
that  there  should  have  been  strong  influence  nearly  monopo- 
listic in  character  from  the  homeland  of  Luther.  There  is  a 
continuance  of  German  influence  ever  since  the  school  ordi- 
nances of  1561  and  1571,  which  were  patterned  on  Melanch- 
thon’s  Sachsischer  Schulplan  and  his  Visitationbuchlein.  The 
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Swedish  gymnasia  were  modeled  after  Sturm’s  gymnasium  in 
Strassburg.  Not  only  were  and  are  the  higher  schools  for  boys 
fashioned  after  a German  pattern,  but  the  work  at  the  Swedish 
universities  was  and  is  more  on  continental  lines  than  in  ac- 
cord with  Anglo-Saxon  practice.  Generally  speaking,  it  is  fairly 
safe  to  say  that  German  influence  has  been  the  only  influence 
that  has  permanently  and  continuously  affected  Swedish  educa- 
tion, higher  education  more  than  elementary,  although  it  is 
discernible  in  all  types  of  schools.  To  be  sure,  in  turn,  the 
influence  of  Pierre  de  la  Ramee  (Peter  Ramus),  Vives,  Co- 
menius,  Locke,  Rousseau,  Voltaire,  and  the  other  Encyclo- 
pedists was  felt  and  their  ideas  and  views  were  discussed,  but 
real  shaping  of  educational  development  came  from  Germany 
(11  Berquist;  15  Book;  42  Hall;  49  Hammer). 

This  German  predominance  is  well  illustrated  by  the  part 
played  by  the  German  language  in  Swedish  gymnasia  and  uni- 
versities. Since  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  when  Ger- 
man succeeded  Latin  as  the  scientific  language,  annals  show 
that  German  became  the  language  which  has  been,  and  still  is, 
the  medium  most  extensively  used  in  scientific  research.  The 
larger  percentage  of  Swedish  doctors’  dissertations  in  a foreign 
language  even  now  is  printed  in  German.  In  secondary  schools 
German  is  taught  at  the  present  time  in  every  year  of  boys’ 
schools,  often  five  hours  a week.  The  liberals  have  had  an  ex- 
tensive agitation  for  an  earlier  introduction  of  English  and  a 
subsequent  greater  stress  on  this  language.  In  spite  of  this, 
German  still  is  in  the  lead.  In  fact,  in  1923-1924  German  was 
studied  in  boys’  secondary  schools  more  than  any  other  lan- 
guage and  it  will  very  likely  continue  to  be  for  some  time  to 
come,  especially  since  the  recent  educational  act  decided  in  favor 
of  German  in  the  upper  schools. 

During  the  period  that  led  directly  to  the  present  crisis, 
the  development  of  Swedish  education  was  influenced  almost 
exclusively  by  Germany;  first  in  the  Pestalozzian  and  later  in 
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the  Herbartian  movement.  But  before  Pestalozzian  ideas  gained 
general  recognition,  a rather  long  competition  took  place  be- 
tween the  Lancastrian-Bell  system  and  the  Pestalozzian  method. 
This  prelude  to  the  later  predominance  of  the  German  system 
is  of  importance,  because  it  was  responsible  for  a considerable 
modification  and  even  a certain  mechanization  of  the  practice 
of  Pestalozzian  method  before  it  was  introduced  in  Sweden 
(10  Bergquist  p 58). 

In  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century  we  find  in  Sweden, 
as  in  so  many  other  countries,  great  enthusiasm  for  the  Lan- 
caster-Bell  system,  although  from  its  very  beginning  more  far- 
sighted educators  clearly  saw  its  defects.  The  monitorial  sys- 
tem offered  such  practical  savings  in  time  and  money  and  was 
within  such  easy  reach  of  everybody  it  seemed  heaven-sent,  at 
least  for  the  poorer  communities.  The  knowledge  of  the  sys- 
tem came  just  at  the  time  when  the  general  public  clamored 
for  more  educational  facilities,  and  it  is  no  wonder  that  it  ap- 
pealed to  many  discerning  enthusiasts  for  public  education,  as 
the  best  possible  solution  of  this  problem.4  It  was  only  after  a 
supremacy  of  forty  years  that  in  1864  the  Lancastrian  system 
gave  way  to  the  Pestalozzian,  a development  which  is  partly 
paralleled  by  that  of  the  United  States  of  America.  In  the  ordi- 
nance of  1864,  it  was  stated  that  children  should  never  be  given 
any  piece  of  work  which  had  not  been  prepared  by  the  teacher 
himself.  Some  years  earlier  the  Riksdag  had  decided  to  have 
the  children  in  elementary  schools  graded.  From  this  time  on, 
German  pedagogy  has  reigned  in  Sweden,  first  as  Pestalozzian, 
later  as  Herbartian. 

But  the  Lancaster  system  fulfilled  a certain  special  mis- 

* Recently  when  the  cost  of  education  has  taken  on  alarming  propor- 
tions we  find  some  advocates  for  the  old  one-teacher  schools  along  Lan- 
castrian lines  especially  for  the  rural  communities.  They  point  at  the 
successes  of  the  Lancastrian  system  a hundred  years  ago — distance  en- 
hances— and  propose  a return  to  a modified  monitorial  system  without 
locksteps  and  yearly  promotions.  (See  113  Rijsberg  Lyxuppfostran.) 
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sion.  It  encouraged  certain  self-activity  and  discipline  in  the 
schools,  and  in  Sweden,  as  in  the  United  States,  it  filled  the 
not  insignificant  role  of  fostering  public  education  in  the  first 
half  of  the  nineteenth  century.  But  in  Sweden  it  also  played 
a negative  part.  It  postponed  considerably  the  acceptance  of 
the  Pestalozzian  method.  When  the  Pestalozzian  ideas  of  the 
individualization  of  instruction  finally  won  through  in  Sweden, 
they  came  from  a Pestalozzian  system  as  established  in  Ger- 
many, where  it  had  already  been  touched  by  reaction,  and  con- 
sequently had  lost  their  first  freshness.  The  first  normal  school 
regulations  modeled  upon  the  Prussian-Pestalozzian  system  were 
those  of  1862.  In  1864  a commission  of  well-known  schoolmen 
was  sent  to  Germany,  and  its  findings  were  embodied  in  the 
new  normal  school  regulations  of  1865  (146  Westling  p 52). 

In  Sweden,  as  in  Prussia,  the  Pestalozzian  method  was  not 
altogether  beneficial.  In  normal  schools  as  in  the  public  schools 
one  often  did  not  reach  further  than  the  outer  semblance  of 
a Pestalozzian  teaching  through  “sense-impression.”  Often  a 
spiritless  method,  largely  due  to  the  German  medium  of  trans- 
mission, it  degenerated  into  that  “empty  chattering  of  mere 
words”  which  many  had  hoped  to  evade;  a sense  training 
where  learning  by  heart  of  undigested  material  became  the  es- 
sential. The  careful  teacher-planning  of  the  lesson  too  often 
followed  the  lines  illustrated  in  the  popular  handbook  for  teach- 
ers by  G.  Rohl,  1843,  which  was  supposed  to  be  a training 
in  reasoning.  The  passage  out  of  St.  Mark  1:6  was  developed 
as  follows:  “Questions:  Who  ate  wild  honey  and  locusts?  An- 
swer: John.  Question:  What  did  John  do  with  the  honey  and 
locusts?  Answer:  He  ate.  Question:  What  did  John  eat  besides 
wild  honey?  Answer:  Locusts.  Question:  Who  ate  locusts?  An- 
swer: John.  Question:  What  did  John  eat  besides  locusts?  An- 
swer: Wild  honey.  Question:  Who  ate  wild  honey?  Answer: 
John.  Question:  What  kind  of  honey  did  John  eat?  Answer: 
Wild.  Question:  What  was  wild?  Answer:  Honey”  (42  Hall). 
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The  slow  acceptance  of  ideas  and  the  conservatism  of  edu- 
cational practice  which  we  may  always  observe  in  the  historical 
development  of  education,  is  also  characteristic  of  the  slow 
adoption  in  Sweden  of  the  tendencies  which  P.  Monroe  refers 
to  in  his  history  of  education  as  the  naturalistic  and  the  psy- 
chological. That  the  child  is  the  starting  point  in  education  was 
confessed  with  the  lips  by  the  followers  of  Pestalozzi  and  Her- 
bart  in  Sweden,  but  the  tardy  discarding  of  the  formalism  in- 
herited from  the  humanist  Latin  grammar  school  and  the  Prus- 
sian Pestalozzian  system  did  not  give  the  child  much  chance 
in  the  actual  classroom.  Due  to  Herbart  there  was  an  increased 
eagerness  for  the  study  of  psychology,  especially  the  learning 
process.  In  Sweden,  as  in  other  parts  of  the  educational  world, 
Herbart’s  stress  on  the  doctrine  of  interest  and  the  importance 
of  studying  social  relationships  created  a new  technique  of 
classroom  instruction  and  gave  to  history,  geography,  and  lit- 
erature their  prominent  place  in  the  Swedish  school  curricula. 
But  it  seems  to  be  the  sad  fate  of  all  educational  ideals  that 
they  are  not  widely  accepted,  until  they  have  become  thor- 
oughly formalized.  Herbart,  and  in  a higher  degree,  his  many 
German  disciples,  have  laid  out  such  detailed  methodical  pro- 
grams for  the  psychologizing  of  instruction  that  the  doctrines 
of  Kulturstadien  and  Formalstufen  brought  with  them  a new 
schematization,  dogmatism,  and  standardization.  “Appercep- 
tion, interest,  correlation,  social  purpose,  moral  education,  citi- 
zenship training,  and  recitation  methods  became  new  terms  to 
conjure  with”  (22  Cubberley  p 763).  The  “Ziller-Rein-Jena 
brand  of  Herbartian  ideas  and  practices”  made  as  deep  an  im- 
pression in  Sweden  as  it  did  in  the  United  States  and  other 
countries.  The  instruction  in  girl  schools  and  elementary 
schools  especially  was  influenced  by  the  Herbartian  practice 
schools  and  model  lessons  in  normal  schools,  and  the  Swedish 
schools  of  today  still  bear  the  signs  of  a modified  Herbartian 
influence.  More  Swedish  teachers  than  are  willing  to  admit  it 
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are  slaves  to  the  idea  of  proper  preparation  in  the  Herbartian 
sense  of  their  daily  teaching. 

The  subject  matter  of  the  Swedish  secondary  schools  up 
to  the  reform  of  1927  has  had  a great  deal  in  common  with  the 
German  schools.  If  the  German  influence  on  the  “inner  policy” 
of  the  Swedish  schools,  in  spite  of  all  its  shortcomings,  in  many 
respects  was  beneficial,  its  effect  on  the  administration  and 
organization  of  Swedish  schools  was  mainly  negative. 

The  great  German  reformers  were  handicapped  in  their  own 
land  by  the  political  reaction  that  set  in,  first,  during  the 
Metternich  era  and  later,  after  the  revolutionary  attempt  of 
1848.  The  bureaucratic,  all  regulating  spirit,  which  we  often  call 
Prussian,  aimed  at  such  uniformity  and  prescribed  excellency, 
that  its  minute  control  impeded  originality  and  freshness  of 
mind  and  resulted  in  notorious  overwork  of  the  young.  Paul- 
sen (105  Paulsen)  quotes  many  accusations  from  the  1830’s 
which  were  formulated  by  physicians,  teachers,  parents,  etc. 
The  national  Swedish  poet,  Tegner,  wrote  in  a letter  to  Bern- 
hard  von  Beskow  in  1833  (529  Westling)  about  the  Prussian 
schools  which  he  studied  in  that  summer:  “The  Prussian  second- 
ary schools  are  excellent  in  the  direction  along  which  they  have 
developed.  It  is  a pity,  however,  that  the  poor  boys  are  alto- 
gether overworked,  that  all  the  youthful  joy  of  living  is  forced 
aside,  every  spark  of  independent  life  stifled  from  childhood; 
the  whole  nation,  at  least  its  representatives,  the  officials,  are 
brought  up  to  be  learned  repertories,  and  the  whole  state 
passes  into  a school  master  institution.”  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  in  the  heated  discussion  of  the  reform  of  1927  the  foes 
of  the  secondary  schools  formulated  their  criticism  of  them  in 
almost  identical  words. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  Swedish  educational  authorities, 
in  their  great  admiration  for  the  German  and  the  Germans, 
tried  to  transfer  not  only  the  positive  good  of  the  great  German 
pedagogues,  but  also  the  more  negative  sides  of  Prussian  or- 
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ganization.  In  the  1830’s  and  1840’s,  Bishop  C.  A.  Agardh 
fought  a gallant  but  losing  fight  against  the  “lockstep”  for  free 
promotion,  for  greater  freedom  in  the  classroom,  for  self-study, 
together  with  schoolmates,  naturally,  and  under  guidance  of 
teachers.  Says  the  Bishop:  “It  is  shown  by  experience  that 
older  persons  who  are  forced  to  stay  together  without  talking, 
become  furious  or  desperate,  but  this  system  is  almost  com- 
pletely introduced  into  our  schools”  (1  Agardh  p 18). 

Agardh  was  opposed  to  the  strict  Prussian  classroom  in- 
struction where  all  individuals  were  treated  alike  in  a school 
which  was  a place  for  preparation,  recitation  and  repetition  of 
tasks,  instead  of  a place  for  work  and  social  and  individual 
activity.  It  is  interesting  to  note  again  that  the  ideals  and 
arguments  of  Bishop  Agardh  are  almost  identical  with  those  of 
the  present  advocates  of  the  one-ladder  system  of  school— one 
hundred  years  later.  But  the  educational  bill  of  1859  was  anti- 
Agardh.  It  was  dominated  by  F.  F.  Carlson,  who  was  the  organ- 
izing genius.  He  loved  system  and  uniformity  and  had  the  great- 
est faith  in  the  classical  studies,  grammar  and  catechism.  F.  F. 
Carlson  had  studied  the  Prussian  system  under  L.  Wiese  ex- 
tensively and  was  convinced  of  its  excellence.  “One  must  con- 
sult Prussia,  which  leads  in  educational  theory  and  practice,” 
said  his  educational  edict  of  1849.  As  minister  of  Education 
with  a great  influence  in  the  Riksdag,  F.  F.  Carlson  promul- 
gated many  decrees  and  regulations  which  embodied  this  Prus- 
sian spirit.  “The  school  as  organized  by  the  state,”  said  the 
committee  in  1858,  of  which  Carlson  was  chairman,  “cannot 
possibly  be  regarded  as  such  a flexible  institution,  that  it  shall 
sway  and  bend  according  to  the  demands  of  each  individual 
student.”  Courses  of  study  for  the  secondary  schools  for  boys 
with  detailed  directions  were  prepared  in  1859  and  issued  in 
1862,  by  which  the  old  liberty  of  the  faculty  of  each  school 
was  dangerously  restricted.  In  1867,  F.  F.  Carlson  actually 
ordered  that  each  lesson  had  to  be  prepared  in  the  classroom. 
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As  G.  Sjoberg  said  in  the  Pedagogiska  Blad  (“Pedagogical  Leaf- 
lets”), in  1877,  “The  teacher  serves  the  fruit  from  the  tree  of 
knowledge,  chews  it,  and  the  greatest  virtue  in  the  pupil  is  to 
swallow  easily  and  readily.”  When  boys  up  to  their  twentieth 
year  cannot  do  anything  but  their  many  daily  designated  tasks, 
it  is  apt  to  dull  their  initiative,  especially  so  if  their  work  is 
guided  in  a militaristic  fashion.5 

The  organization  of  the  Swedish  gymnasia,  introduced  by 
F.  F.  Carlson,  followed  closely  the  German  pattern  but  was 
somewhat  liberalized  by  the  efforts  of  Gunnar  Wennerberg  in 
1873  and  much  more  so  by  the  Regulations  for  Reformed 
Secondary  School  for  Boys  in  1904.  However,  many  of  the 
traits  of  Swedish  gymnasia,  which  are  most  attacked  in  the 
columns  of  the  liberal  press  of  today  can  easily  be  traced  to 
“the  old  school  in  its  Prussian  uniform”  (529  Westling  p 103). 

The  German  influence  has  been  treated  in  such  detail  be- 
cause it  must  always  be  kept  in  mind  that  it  is  the  German  ves- 
tiges in  the  Swedish  secondary  schools  which,  to  a large  de- 
gree, are  responsible  for  the  faults  and  defects  which  have  led 
to  the  present  educational  crisis.  As  was  pointed  out  above, 
the  very  formulation  of  the  criticism  of  the  German  system  in 
the  nineteenth  century  is  identical  with  the  arguments  used 
against  the  Swedish  secondary  schools  and  the  so-called  paral- 
lel system  of  schools  prior  to  1927. 

To  conclude  this  sketch  of  German  influence,  it  might  be 
worth  while  to  mention  at  least  in  passing  a few  other  Ger- 
man educators  who  have  influenced  Swedish  educational  theory 

6 This  was  the  complaint  of  many  schoolmen  even  at  that  time,  thus 
Rector  Sommelius  in  Lund  writes  in  the  yearly  report  rendered  of  his 
principalship  about  the  drawbacks  of  the  regulations  of  1889:  “Crowding 
of  subjects,  long  voluminous  courses  ‘hetsjakt’  redhot  chase  are  the  effects. 
Yes,  but  in  Germany  one  answers:  ‘What  on  earth  are  the  reasons  that 
Germans  must  be  our  paragons?’  We  ought  to  remain  Swedes  and  bring 
up  our  youth  to  be  a healthy  and  practical  people.  Besides,  in  the  model 
country  itself,  voices  are  raised  against  the  system.” 
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and  practice  besides  Herbart’s  followers  in  Jena.  They  have 
for  the  most  part  dealt  with  some  particular  aspects  of  educa- 
tion. Thus,  for  instance,  has  the  Swedish  kindergarten  slowly 
developed  in  a true  Froebelian  orthodoxy  and  Kerschensteiner 
has  many  enthusiastic  followers  in  Sweden.  Dr.  Frans  von 
Scheele,  the  late  inspector  of  schools  in  Stockholm,  wrote  his 
warm  defense  of  Kerschensteiner’s  ideas  in  his  Folkuppfostran 
och  yrkesskolor,  (“Popular  education  and  vocational  schools”). 
The  Kerschensteiner  reforms  in  Munchen  have  clearly  influ- 
enced the  Swedish  educational  law  of  1918  relating  to  ob- 
ligatory continuation  schools,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  Dr. 
Ernst  Weber,  who  in  1912  won  a majority  in  Germany’s  ele- 
mentary school  teachers’  association  in  his  attack  on  the  mod- 
em superstitious  belief  in  the  work  of  the  hand,  also  has  his 
followers  in  Sweden. 

While  it  was  said  above  that  during  the  last  decades  the 
German  influence  was  definitely  predominant,  it  does  not  mean 
that  the  German  influence  was  the  only  one  from  abroad  af- 
fecting Swedish  education.  Without  going  into  detail,  it  is 
enough  to  mention  among  modern  educators  who  have  a wide 
circle  of  admirers  in  Sweden,  the  German-Swiss  Foerster,  whose 
book  School  and  Character  seems  to  prove  that  moral  educa- 
tion, the  education  of  the  will,  is  not  sufficiently  stressed  in 
these  days  of  idolatry  of  mere  intelligence.  Foerster  is  very 
adverse  to  what  he  calls  Americanization  of  Europe.  His  warn- 
ings are  sometimes  quoted  in  recent  Swedish  educational  dis- 
cussions. 

Almost  equally  well  known  is  the  Dutchman  Jan  Lighthart, 
whose  philosophy  might  be  compared  to  John  Dewey’s.  Maria 
Montessori  has  also  influenced  Swedish  educational  theory  and 
practice.  Current  educational  publications  show  that  she  has 
a large  following  even  if  a certain  controversy  goes  on  about  her 
principles  (110  Prytz;  473  Sachs). 
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In  the  nineteenth  century  there  was  also  some  definite  Ameri- 
can influence,  but  this  will  be  discussed  in  a later  chapter. 


Summary 


The  foreign  influence  on  Swedish  education  may  be  sum- 
marized in  the  following  statements  which  must  be  taken  into 
consideration  for  the  correct  understanding  of  the  present  edu- 
cational situation  in  Sweden. 

1.  Swedes  have  ever  since  Viking  times  been  forced  to  make 
international  contacts  and  have  thus  developed  a certain  recep- 
tiveness to  influences  from  abroad. 

2.  Due  to  geographical  conditions  and  the  historical  develop- 
ment the  influence  from  Germany  was  predominant  especially 
upon  the  secondary  schools  up  to  recent  times. 

Now  that  the  general  social  background  of  the  present  edu- 
cational situation  in  Sweden  has  been  outlined  and  the  main  in- 
fluences from  abroad  have  been  traced,  the  genesis  and  devel- 
opment of  the  present  crisis  in  Swedish  education  may  be  better 
understood. 


Chapter  II 
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In  the  previous  chapter  occasional  reference  has  been  made 
to  problems  which  are  now  under  special  consideration  in 
Sweden.  They  are  so  complicated  and  insistent,  so  colored  by 
traditions,  social  considerations  and  political  faiths  that  they 
have  stirred,  and  still  stir,  the  people  into  unusual  agitation 
over  educational  matters.  Sweden  is  now  passing  through  a 
severe  and  prolonged  educational  crisis. 

The  opening  words  of  Dr.  Kandel’s  preface  to  the  Educa- 
tional Year  Book  of  1924  in  regard  to  the  general  state  of  the 
educational  world  might  be  applied  to  the  present  situation  in 
Sweden:  “The  last  decade  has  witnessed  the  development  of  an 
interest  in  education  that  is  almost  unparalleled  in  history.  This 
interest  represents  the  culmination  of  influences  that  preceded 
but  were  undoubtedly  crystallized  by  the  Great  War.  Countries 
with  established  systems  were  compelled  to  take  stock  of  them 
. . . everywhere  the  fuller  implications  of  democracy,  citi- 
zenship and  humanity  have  sought  expression  in  improved 
schemes  of  education”  (63  Kandel). 

Short  Review  of  the  History  of  the  Swedish 
Movement  for  Educational  Reforms 

Although  the  events  accompanying  the  Great  War  have 
forced  the  democratic  reforms  in  Sweden,  the  demands  on  these 
reforms  date  far  back.  True  to  the  Swedish  national  charac- 
teristic of  hurrying  slowly  they  took  about  a century  to  de- 
velop. In  Sweden  these  demands  for  educational  reforms  were 
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heard  as  early  as  the  1820’s.  There  were  the  same  three  main 
problems  that  we  still  have  with  us,  namely:  (1)  an  education 
which  would  be  more  suited  to  modern  needs  than  the  old  edu- 
cation supplied  by  the  classic  studies;  (2)  a unified  system  to 
replace  the  parallel  system  of  schools  which  had  separated  the 
well  educated  from  the  common  people;  and  (3)  a more  in- 
dividualized treatment  of  the  students. 

In  1823  Fryxell  had  formulated  the  war-cry  in  his  pamphlet 
demanding  Enhet  och  medborgerlighet  (“Unity  and  citizen- 
ship”), in  the  higher  schools.  A common  citizenship  school  as  a 
foundation  for  the  gymnasium  was  recommended.  It  is  char- 
acteristic that  these  claims  grow  stronger  when  the  lower  classes 
obtain  an  increased  political  and  social  influence.  From  the 
very  beginning  the  social  reasons  for  the  unified  systems  were 
advanced  first.  A reorganization  of  the  schools  is  an  act  of  so- 
cial justice.  All  children  of  the  state  should  go  to  the  common 
school  for  all. 

From  the  first,  also,  we  find  an  awareness  of  another  prob- 
lem which  existed  parallel  with  the  former  questions  and  which 
deals  with  the  “inner  work”  of  the  school:  that  is,  how  to  ob- 
tain a proper  differentiation  for  individuals  and  how  to  provide 
an  education  which  would  best  suit  their  various  capacities  and 
interests.  We  find  in  the  recommendations  of  the  great  Edu- 
cational Committee  of  1828  an  attempt  to  solve  the  latter 
problem.  The  Committee  recommended  individual  desk  work 
with  access  to  the  library  and  also  free  promotion.  The  1858 
regulation,  which  recommended  the  division  of  the  gymnasium 
into  a Latin  gymnasium  and  a real  gymnasium,  was  another 
attempt  to  provide  for  differentiation.  So,  too,  was  the  bill  of 
1905,  introducing  the  right  to  electives  in  the  Gymnasium  in 
order  to  obtain  more  concentration  upon  individual  interests. 

Demands  on  a Non-Classic  Higher  School 

A unified  system  of  schools,  replacing  the  parallel  system 
which  separated  the  well  educated  from  the  common  people,  was 
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the  most  important  of  the  three  problems  mentioned.  It  con- 
stituted the  ultimate  goal  for  fervent  educational  reformers 
since  Fryxell’s  time.  But  since  the  old  parallel  system  was  en- 
trenched in  the  Swedish  social  structure,  it  could  not  be  changed 
without  radically  affecting  the  established  order  and  conse- 
quently it  had  to  wait  the  longest.  The  other  problem — to  cut 
down  classical  studies  and  to  introduce  what  was  designated 
as  “a  civic  training” — was  a much  less  thoroughgoing  change. 
Consequently  that  problem  was  first  taken  up. 

The  secondary  schools  for  boys,  the  Swedish  laroverk,  had 
thus  far  stressed  mainly  the  classics.  They  were  schools  pre- 
paring for  the  learned  studies  at  the  universities.  The  reform- 
ers desired  that  the  classical  studies  should  be  postponed  until 
reaching  the  gymnasium  (corresponding  to  the  last  two  years 
of  high  school  plus  two  years  of  college)  and  that  the  preced- 
ing years  should  be  given  over  to  modern  subjects  and  a pre- 
paration for  ordinary  practical  life  in  the  community.  A step 
towards  this  goal  was  taken  in  1849  when  the  apologist  skola, 
which  stressed  instruction  in  modern  languages,  science  and 
mathematics,  was  incorporated  into  the  laroverk  as  an  inter- 
mediate link  between  a four-year  preparatory  school  and  the 
gymnasium.  The  classical  studies  were,  however,  not  relegated 
to  the  last  classes  of  the  laroverk  as  the  reformers  desired. 
Classic  divisions  of  the  laroverk  still  paralleled  the  apologist 
skola.  But  the  reformers’  demands  were  adopted  by  the  liberal 
and  democratic  parties  of  the  Riksdag,  which  made  “the  Latin- 
free  school”  (a  school  free  from  Latin  up  to  the  gymnasium) 
a plank  of  their  party  platform.  They  tried  to  force  the  issue 
in  the  Second  Chamber  of  the  Riksdag  by  coupling  it  with 
financial  questions.  The  postponement  of  Latin  was  made  a con- 
dition for  any  revision  of  the  salaries  of  the  teachers  in  the 
laroverk,  the  state  secondary  schools  for  boys.  During  the  last 
three  decades  of  the  nineteenth  century  the  Second  Chamber 
repeatedly  voted  for  extension  of  civic  education  at  the  expense 
of  the  classical,  but  this  reform  was  rejected  by  the  more  con- 
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servative  First  Chamber  and  the  salary  revision  had  to  wait  for 
decades.  With  the  reforms  of  1904  the  study  of  Latin  was 
postponed  to  the  gymnasium.  Also  the  lower  school,  or  the  real 
school  (as  the  apologist  school  was  renamed)  was  provided 
with  a leaving  examination  after  the  sixth  grade.  This  met  an 
old  demand;  it  took  care  of  about  three-fourths  of  the  stu- 
dents, who  otherwise  would  drop  off  before  they  reached  the 
leaving  examination.  The  century-old  demand  on  medborger- 
lighet  (civic  education),  was  met.  A more  general  civic  edu- 
cation belonged  thereafter  to  the  real  school;  the  more  specific 
and  higher  studies  belonged  thereafter  to  the  gymnasium.6 

Demands  for  a Unified  System  of  Schools 

When  the  public  elementary  schools  had  passed  through  their 
first  stage  as  a compulsory  institution,  increased  demands  were 
heard  for  the  inclusion  of  these  schools  in  the  general  scheme 
of  public  educational  institutions.  The  old  demand  for  unity 
was  raised  anew.  Particularly  enthusiastic  champions  were  the 
many  “unlearned”  peasant  representatives  in  the  Riksdag.  The 
bstgota  peasant,  Jonas  Andersson  of  Hackenas,  moved  at  the 
Riksdag  in  1862-63  that  the  public  elementary  school  should 
replace  the  two  lower  grades  of  the  secondary  school.  Both 
schools  were  for  children  of  the  same  age  level,  and  should 
not  be  separate  schools  for  different  classes  of  society.  Although 

6 The  establishment  of  a real  school  examination,  which  would  corre- 
spond to  a junior  high-school  examination  in  America,  has  not  met  with 
the  success  expected.  The  real  school  students  have  not  been  able  to  hold 
their  own  against  the  baccalaureates  in  the  competition  for  positions.  The 
competition  for  positions  in  Sweden  is  so  great  that  over-qualification  of 
candidates  is  the  result.  By  offering  a higher  degree  or  certificate  the 
competitors  try  to  crowd  each  other  out.  There  is  in  Sweden  a general 
complaint  that  too  many  try  to  become  baccalaureates  without  corre- 
sponding gifts  or  chances  for  continued  higher  studies.  To  help  the  candi- 
dates with  a real  school  examination  a recent  postmaster-general  forbade 
baccalaureates  or  studenter  to  apply  for  certain  positions  in  the  Royal 
Mail  Service. 
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such  an  order  of  things  might  appeal  to  those  fond  of  class 
distinctions,  he  held,  it  could  not  very  well  be  defended  as 
a state  policy.  In  1867  a bill  was  presented  to  the  Riksdag  that 
the  elementary  school  in  its  entirety  should  form  the  common 
foundation  for  all  Swedish  children.  The  author  of  the  bill  was 
P.  A.  Siljestrom,  for  many  years  the  pedagogical  adviser  of 
Lantmannapartiet,  the  Farmers’  party  of  the  Riksdag.  Siljestrom 
proposed  a gradual  incorporation  of  the  public  elementary 
schools  into  the  general  system  of  schools.  All  children  should 
attend  a common  school  until  their  fourteenth  year.  The 
wealthier  classes  of  society  would  then  become  more  interested 
in  the  public  schools,  which  would  subsequently  profit  and 
prosper.  Count  Rudenskiold,  the  champion  of  elementary  school 
reforms,  supported  the  bill  warmly.  Naturally  such  far-reaching 
reforms  could  be  accepted  at  first  only  by  the  few.  When  in 
1868  the  Riksdag  decided  that  the  first  class  of  the  real  school 
should  be  reduced  in  order  to  shorten  the  secondary  school 
course,  some  small  step  was  thus  taken  towards  the  realization 
of  the  reform.  That  first  year  could  now  be  spent  in  the  com- 
mon elementary  school.  In  1883  Fridtjuv  Berg  wrote  his  famous 
book,  Folkskolan  som  bottenskola  (6  Berg)  (“The  Public  Ele- 
mentary School  as  a Foundation  school”),  which  very  clearly 
advanced  the  old  ideal  of  the  liberals.  This  book  has  served 
as  a kind  of  “platform”  for  the  common-school  enthusiasts 
ever  since.  The  same  Fridtjuv  Berg  directed  the  endeavors  of 
the  common  school  supporters  along  new  lines. 

Berg  and  Emil  Hammarlund  proposed  before  the  Riksdag 
of  1892  that  private  schools  should  be  erected  on  the  six  years 
public  elementary  school  foundation,  which  would  give  the 
general  civic  education  of  the  state  real  schools  and  would 
lead  to  the  same  real  school  examination  as  these  state  schools 
did.  Their  proposed  bill  was  brought  in  repeatedly  at  the  fol- 
lowing Riksdags.  In  1909  the  four-class  communal  middle 
school  became  a reality  (or  the  “Municipal  Intermediate 
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Schools”  referred  to  on  page  18).  This  was  a great  triumph  for 
the  liberal  party,  since  it  meant  that  the  elementary  school,  in 
its  whole  extent,  was  really  the  foundation  school  of  a next 
higher  institution.  The  common-school  idea  was  thus  partially 
realized.  Since  then  the  Government  has  opposed  the  erection 
of  any  new  secondary  schools  on  the  old  plan,  but  has  strongly 
encouraged  the  establishment  of  these  communal  middle 
schools,  which  are  as  many  in  number  as  the  old  type  real 
schools.7 

That  the  majority  of  the  Riksdag  favored  the  common  school 
idea  was  further  seen  in  its  refusal  to  give  any  support  to 
classes  in  private  schools  which  parallel  the  lower  public  ele- 
mentary school. 

An  investigation  in  1912  regarding  better  opportunities  for 
girls  in  education,  and  also  a reorganization  of  the  gymnasium 
in  1909  and  1912,  as  well  as  readjustments  in  the  school  budget 
in  1912  and  1913,  were  put  off  by  the  Riksdag.  The  special 
committees  and  the  Riksdag  maintained  that  a general  revision 
of  the  whole  school  question  was  necessary  and  that  all  these 
problems  might  better  be  treated  in  their  proper  relations  to 
the  reform  as  a whole.  Then  came  the  revolutionary  year  of 
1918,  which  hurried  these  postponed  plans  of  reforms  and 
brought  the  whole  educational  situation  to  the  critical  stage  in 
which  it  has  remained  until  lately. 

The  revolutions  on  the  European  continent  were  paralleled 
in  the  more  slow-moving  Swedish  political  life  by  a thorough 
constitutional  revision.  For  instance,  new  large  groups  of  citi- 
zens have  gained  increased  influence  in  state  and  local  affairs; 
women  have  in  principle  gained  equality  with  men;  the  late 

7 When  the  friends  of  the  one  common  school  use  as  an  argument  the 
obvious  popularity  of  the  middle  school  and  show  by  statistics  that  no 
school  of  the  old  type  has  been  erected  since  their  appearance,  they  are 
clearly  unaware  of  the  fact  that  there  has  not  been  any  free  competition 
between  the  two  forms.  This  has  been  pointed  out  by  many  (267  Ex- 
perts’ TJtredning  p 133). 
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Behorighetslagen  (“Sex  Disqualification  Removal  Act”)  (491 
Stael  von  Holstein),  has  opened  most  state  positions  to  them, 
political  power  has  been  transferred  to  the  broadest  layers  of 
Swedish  society.  Increased  knowledge  is  the  surest  foundation 
for  this  power,  and  the  political  leaders  at  once  took  up  with 
renewed  strength  the  old  liberal  watchwords  and  the  demand 
for  a democratization  of  the  whole  school  system. 

Then  came  the  opportunities  for  the  friends  of  the  one-com- 
mon foundation  school.  Their  leader  since  Berg’s  death,  the 
elementary  school  teacher  and  politician  Varner  Ryden,  became 
the  minister  of  education  in  the  liberal-socialistic  government 
of  1918.  With  the  backing  of  the  Riksdag  he  carried  through 
the  reforms  of  1918  in  regard  to  compulsory  practical  con- 
tinuation schools.  Extended  compulsory  education  should  now 
be  given  in  a diversified  system  of  trade  and  technical  schools, 
which  will  all  rest  on  the  six  years  of  the  public  elementary 
school.  In  1919  Ryden  further  strengthened  the  public  ele- 
mentary school  by  a revision  of  its  courses  of  study  along  the 
lines  laid  down  by  modern  child  psychologists.  It  was  to  be 
the  new  school  of  “activity”  and,  as  such,  good  enough  for  all 
Swedish  children.  A thorough  revision  of  the  school  system  into 
one  unified  ladder-system  of  schools  would  be  the  next  and 
crowning  act  of  Ryden’s  ministry. 

The  Great  School  Commission  and  Its  Proposals 

To  work  out  the  plan  of  reform  a school  commission  was 
appointed  on  December  31,  1918.  Its  program  was  formulated 
in  Ryden’s  instructions  incorporated  in  the  records  of  the  Cab- 
inet meeting.  The  following  much  quoted  principles  are  the 
outstanding  features  of  the  instructions  (218  Betankande  I 
p X ff).  It  must  be  laid  down  as  a fundamental  principle  that 
the  school  system,  as  a whole,  from  the  standpoint  of  organiza- 
tion, must  form  one  continuous  unit  with  the  common  school, 
jolkskolan,  as  the  ground  on  which  the  other  schools  build,  or- 
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ganically  connected  with  each  other.  Consequently,  there  will 
be  in  the  coming  school  organization  only  one  childhood-school, 
barndomsskola,  supported  by  the  state.  According  as  the  in- 
dividuality of  the  students  is  more  definitely  expressed,  ways 
shall  be  open  to  continued  development  along  practical  or 
theoretical  lines.  The  practical  superstructures  on  the  public 
common  school  have  been  arranged  by  the  Riksdag  decision 
of  1918.  The  revision  by  this  committee  ought  to  create  cor- 
responding arrangements  for  a theoretical  superstructure  di- 
rectly building  on  the  public  common  school  for  the  youth  who 
desire,  after  completing  the  elementary  school,  to  prepare  for 
careers  which  presuppose  higher  theoretical  education.  Mr. 
Ryden  emphasizes  the  importance  of  seeing  that  the  gifted 
are  cared  for,  from  whatever  social  level  they  may  come.  He 
thinks  that  strong  intervention  on  the  part  of  the  Government 
is  necessary,  unless  one  of  the  most  valuable  assets  of  the  coun- 
try is  to  be  largely  lost. 

As  a second  fundamental  principle  for  the  revision,  it  must 
be  recommended  that  the  state  shall  be  responsible  for  the 
secondary  education  of  girls  in  the  same  degree  as  for  the  boys. 
This  principle  will  be  carried  out,  if  the  private  schools  as  a 
rule  are  converted  into  state  or  communal  schools.  This  would 
reduce  the  difficulties  of  the  unreasonably  heavy  fees  in  the 
girls’  secondary  schools  and  the  economically  weak  equipment 
of  these  schools,  as  well  as  give  their  teaching  staffs  better 
economic  and  legally  more  secure  positions.  Naturally,  such  a 
reorganization  must  not  aim  at  a one-sided  patterning  of  the 
girl-school  on  the  boy-school,  nor  must  it  destroy  the  richer 
pedagogical  life  which  prevails  in  one  or  another  of  the  pres- 
ent private  schools.  Within  a good  school  organization  there 
must  be  room  for  experimental  schools  under  specially  promi- 
nent pedagogical  guidance. 

The  next  principle  must  be  that  the  students  who  leave  the 
gymnasium  for  universities  and  higher  institutions  must  do  so 
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better  qualified  for  their  studies.  The  reform  of  the  gymnasium 
must  aim  at  a richer  sectioning.  Some  of  the  multiform  studies 
may  disappear,  but  a deepening  of  knowledge  of  the  main  sub- 
jects might  be  gained.  A qualitative  raising  of  the  standards 
could  also  be  achieved,  if  admission  to  the  gymnasium  were 
reserved  for  those  really  gifted  for  studies.  Such  measures  are 
further  motivated  by  the  growing  overproduction  of  studenter 
baccalaureates. 

And,  lastly,  it  must  be  stressed  that,  though  the  transition 
to  the  new  system  must  not  be  delayed,  nevertheless  the  situa- 
tion undoubtedly  demands  a certain  caution  regarding  means 
and  forms  of  transition. 

With  these  principles  as  a starting  point,  and  after  more 
than  three  years’  effort,  the  Commission  on  April  28,  1922, 
presented  its  memorandum  together  with  plans  for  an  organi- 
zation of  schools  (254-259  Skolkommissionens  betankande  I- 
IV).  A last  part,  the  fifth  volume,  dealing  with  policies  and 
date  of  financial  support  and  administration,  was  handed  in 
February  5,  1923. 

This  Report  contains  thousands  of  pages,  and  in  a brief  ac- 
count like  this  it  is  impossible  to  do  justice  to  its  investigations 
and  presentations  of  the  history  and  philosophy  of  each  prob- 
lem involved,  or  to  its  many  detailed  proposals  as  to  courses 
of  study  for  each  type  of  school,  and  so  on.  In  a few  words,  it 
may  be  said  to  have  worked  out  into  practical  schemes  every 
recommendation  of  the  Minister  of  Education.8  The  Commit- 
tee’s chief  proposals  are: 

First  point.  The  school  system  of  the  country  must  be  ar- 
ranged so  as  to  facilitate  for  every  individual  girl  and  boy, 
an  education  answering  his  or  her  individual  needs  as  well  as 
the  best  interests  of  the  state.  To  do  this  the  schools  must  be 

8 This  fact  has  often  been  criticized  in  the  arguments  about  the  Com- 
mission’s work.  It  has  been  pointed  out  that  an  investigation  of  this  kind 
should  not  start  with  a presupposed  final  aim. 
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so  organized  that  a pupil  may  pass  successively  from  one  school 
to  another.  More  specifically,  the  first  principle  implies  that 
the  foundation  must  be  laid  in  the  public  six-year  elementary 
school.  No  other  schools  paralleling  the  common  school  can  be 
supported  by  or  receive  any  favors  from  the  state  or  munici- 
pality. 

Second  point.  All  higher  general  education  shall  be  supplied 
in  a four-year,  coeducational  real  school  which  is  built  on  the 
six-year  elementary  school  and  which  finishes  with  an  exami- 
nation, “real-school  examination,”  when  the  child  is  sixteen  or 
seventeen. 

Third  point.  The  gymnasium  shall  build  on  the  real  school. 
The  introduction  of  a special  entrance  examination  to  the  gym- 
nasium is  suggested  to  safeguard  a proper  selection  of  students 
according  to  ability  to  study.  Formerly  entrance  into  the  gym- 
nasium followed  on  a fifth  real  school  year  completed  with 
passing  marks.  The  gymnasium  shall  be  opened  to  girls  and 
after  three  years  lead  to  the  studentexamen.  Latin  must  be  stud- 
ied one  year  in  the  real  school  to  make  it  a four-year  course. 

Fourth  point.  The  gymnasium  shall  have  more  possibilities 
for  differentiation  than  before.  The  forms  of  the  studentexamen 
should  be  changed.  Instead  of  having  examination  in  eleven 
out  of  twelve  subjects,  these  would  be  limited  to  seven,  and 
so  on. 

Fifth  point.  Special  state  secondary  schools  for  girls,  with  a 
six-year  course,  shall  be  erected,  building  on  the  six-year  public 
elementary  school  or  on  the  real  school,  to  look  after  the  par- 
ticular feminine  interests  in  education. 

Sixth  point.  A new  type  of  school  of  seven  years  duration,  the 
lyceum,  should  be  erected  paralleling  the  real  school  and  the 
gymnasium.  By  concentration  of  work  the  seven  years  of  the 
lyceum  correspond  to  the  eight  years  of  the  two  other  schools. 

Seventh  point.  The  number  of  school  years  for  the  various 
school  forms  should  be: 
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For  real  school  examination:  ten  years,  six  of  which  will  be 
in  the  common  public  elementary  school  and  four  in  the  real 
school. 

For  student examen:  thirteen  years,  six  to  be  in  the  common 
public  elementary  school  and  either  four  in  the  real  school  plus 
three  in  the  gymnasium  or  seven  in  the  lyceum. 

For  girls’  school  certificate:  twelve  years,  of  which  either  six 
will  be  in  the  common  public  elementary  school  plus  six  in  a 
girls’  school,  or  six  in  the  common  public  elementary  school 
plus  three  in  a real  school,  plus  three  in  a gymnasium.  In  all 
schools  there  will  be  one  year  more  than  before  the  reform 
except  for  the  lyceum. 

Eighth  point.  Some  experimental  schools  outside  the  organi- 
zation of  state  schools  may  exist. 

Ninth  point.  The  “inner  work”  of  the  school  should  be  re- 
organized to  conform  with  modem  ideals  of  the  arbeitsclmle; 
examinations  to  be  revised  and  extended  time  given  to  labora- 
tory work,  practical  work,  games  and  sports. 

Tenth  point.  Certain  changes  in  teacher  training  as  well  as 
in  the  economic  support  of  schools  should  follow. 

Eleventh  point.  A detailed  plan  of  the  effects  of  the  reform 
on  each  community  was  appended.  This  plan  contained  only 
calculations  of  the  expenses  that  would  be  incurred  by  the 
state.  Those  of  the  communities  and  private  individuals  were 
not  included. 

Diagram  1 shows  the  Swedish  Schoolsystem  as  it  was  before 
the  last  reform. 

Diagram  II  presents  the  Schoolcommittee’s  Proposal. 

In  order  to  understand  better  the  flood  of  argument  and 
counter-argument  which  has  ensued  upon  the  rendering  of  this 
report,  let  us  look  for  the  practical  meaning  of  some  of  the 
apparently  academic  propositions. 

The  social  and  general  value  of  the  principles  is  obvious  and 
indisputable.  But  in  the  existing  situation  the  reorganization 
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will  bring  with  it  certain  consequences  which  by  the  opposition 
are  regarded  as  drawbacks.  For  instance,  what  would  the  first 
point  mean?  It  would  mean  that  nine-year-old  boys  could  not 
be  put  in  schools  with  teachers  of  higher  qualifications  or  with 
a selected  group  of  fellow  students.  They  must  postpone  for 
three  years  the  ground  work  in  foreign  languages  and  the  pos- 
sibility of  having  courses  of  study  from  the  outset  aiming  at 
the  baccalaureate.  Nor  could  girls  get  the  same  advantages  ac- 
cording to  the  new  law  which  they  had  in  the  state-supported, 
state-supervised  private  girl  schools  which  previously,  with  the 
financial  support  of  their  respective  communities,  had  been  fur- 
nishing girls  with  their  secondary  education.  Two  years  in  the 
old  secondary  schools  will  be  replaced  by  three  years  in  the 
common  school,  which  means  one  more  year’s  schooling  for 
many. 

What  does  the  second  point  mean?  It  means  a reorganiza- 
tion of  most  old  schools  to  meet  the  new  need  and  a taking 
over  by  the  state  of  the  communal  middle  schools.  It  also  means 
the  introduction  of  the  principle  of  coeducation,  which  so  far 
in  secondary  education  has  been  an  exceptional  type  only  in 
state  real  schools  of  small  communities  or  in  a few  private 
“progressive”  schools.  The  third  point  would  mean  opening 
boys’  gymnasia  to  girls  and  making  the  gymnasium  course 
shorter  by  one  year,  though  the  whole  period  of  schooling  will 
be  prolonged  by  one  year.  That  is,  the  work  hitherto  covered 
in  the  lower  grades  would  be  stretched  out  over  one  more  year 
and  the  work  of  the  gymnasium  condensed  and  made  one  year 
less.  It  might  also  imply  a new  entrance  examination  to  select 
those  gifted  for  theoretical  studies.  The  fourth  point  would 
mean  a concentration  of  studies  in  the  last  years  and  a less  ex- 
acting form  of  examination.  The  fifth  point  would  mean  the 
inevitable  question:  What  will  happen  to  the  existing  girls’ 
schools  and  other  private  and  semi-private  schools? 

From  this  summary  it  is  impossible  to  gauge  the  effect  of 
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this  report  on  the  public  mind.  The  school  question  became  a 
live  issue.  It  became  the  question  of  the  day.  The  report  was 
sent  to  over  eight  hundred  public  bodies  (240  Riksdagens  Pro- 
tokoll  p 21),  whose  opinions  were  requested.  Faculties  of  every 
kind  of  educational  institution,  inspectors,  school  boards,  as 
well  as  civic  authorities  such  as  county  councils,  city  councils, 
boards  of  aldermen,  selectmen,  mayors,  and  the  like  submitted 
criticisms  and  counter  propositions  (263,  264  Statens  Offent- 
liga  Utrednmgar)  ,9  Periodicals  and  the  daily  press  gave  vent  to 
their  pro’s  and  con’s.  Societies  and  clubs  arranged  public  dis- 
cussions. Amidst  the  wealth  of  literature  that  sprang  up,  the 
greatest  value  was  attached  to  the  lengthy  comment  by  the 
Royal  Central  Board  of  Education,  Kungl  Skoloverstyrelsen, 
and  the  reservation  by  its  minority  members  (262  Statens  Oj- 
jentliga  Utrednmgar  and  263  Statens  Offentliga  Utredningar) , 
as  well  as  to  the  separate  report  by  the  Director-General  of  the 
Royal  Central  Board,  Dr.  B.  J:son  Bergquist,  printed  as  one 
volume  under  the  tile:  Vara  Skolor  (12  Bergquist). 

The  Bill  Reconsidered  by  a Committee  of  Experts 

Opinion  was  so  divided  that  the  Minister  of  Education  hesi- 
tated to  act.  Meanwhile  a political  change  took  place  and  the 

9 The  different  “camps”  were  as  follows : 

For  the  six-year  foundation  school:  The  public  elementary  teachers 
practically  unanimous;  also  the  majority  of  the  state  elementary  school 
inspectors,  the  boards  of  communal  middle  schools,  of  municipal  councils, 
many  public  school  boards  and  city  councils.  The  majority  of  the  General 
Board  and  its  chief,  the  Director-General,  were  also  for,  but  with  a modi- 
fication of  a mixed  system  of  some  three-year  foundation  schools. 

Against  the  proposed  six-year:  All  faculties  of  hogre  laroverk,  real 
schools,  private  coeducational  schools,  private  girl-schools,  higher  teach- 
ers colleges,  commercial  and  technical  gymnasia,  all  university  authorities, 
diocese  chapters  and  county  councils,  the  majority  of  the  faculties  of  com- 
mercial middle  schools  and  private  middle  schools  and  normal  schools, 
communal  inspectors,  public  school  boards  and  city  councils.  Also  the 
minority  of  the  General  Board  which  mostly  consisted  of  the  members 
of  the  division  of  secondary  education. 
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new  conservative  Minister  of  Education,  S.  A.  Clason,  declared 
that  it  was  “manifest  that  the  proposal  could  not  form  a basis 
for  the  future  reorganization  of  our  school  system  without 
modification — even  if  a further  economic  investigation  should 
reveal  that  financial  support  for  the  reform  could  be  found” 
(2  73  Svenska  Statsradets  Protokoll) . He  appointed  a new  com- 
mittee of  five  educational  experts,  August  1,  1924.  Its  task 
would  be  critically  to  estimate  all  material  resulting  from  the 
discussion  of  the  School  Commission’s  report.  Mr.  Clason  rec- 
ommended that  the  following  points  of  view  be  borne  in  mind 
at  the  investigation:  (1)  An  estimate  of  the  sustaining  power 
of  the  common  public  elementary  school.  That  is,  are  the  ele- 
mentary schools  strong  enough  to  lay  a foundation  for  the  more 
exacting  academic  work  of  the  secondary  schools?  (2)  Means 
of  preventing  a lengthening  of  the  school  course.  By  keeping 
all  children  together  for  six  years  the  School  Commission  had 
expected  one  more  year  to  be  necessary.  (3)  Aims  and  methods 
of  instruction  in  foreign  languages.  By  postponing  the  study 
of  foreign  languages  from  the  fourth  to  the  seventh  year  the 
instruction  in  foreign  languages  might  be  handicapped  by  the 
School  Commission’s  proposal.  (4)  Scholarships  for  students 
from  rural  districts.  (5)  Greater  freedom  for  private  schools. 

(6)  Education  specially  suited  for  preparation  of  women’s  ac- 
tivities in  home  and  society.  There  was  a feeling  that  specific 
girl  interests  were  neglected  in  the  School  Commission’s  report. 

(7)  Ways  and  means  of  examination  and  so  on  (267  Report, 
p.  XI). 

The  Experts  were  ready  with  their  lengthy  report  Febru- 
ary 18,  1926.  (267  Experts  U tredningar) . Their  task  was  not 
to  propound  any  one  definite  scheme  of  any  one  definite  or- 
ganization of  schools;  they  gave  an  estimate  of  different  points 
involved  in  reforms  that,  in  their  opinion,  would  satisfy  the 
demands  of  democracy  without  the  lowering  of  cultural  stand- 
ards. The  chief  direction  given  them  by  the  Minister  of  Edu- 
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cation  had  been  to  consider  “a  development  of  the  school  ques- 
tion which  avoids  a monopoly  of  one  single  line  of  study  and 
a mechanization  of  the  various  forms  of  schools”;  also  there 
were  recommendations  to  plan  experiments,  since  “the  discus- 
sion undeniably  shows  that  the  problem  of  reorganization  of 
the  educational  system  cannot  be  solved  in  an  exclusively 
theoretical  way  . . . some  practical  experiments  must  first  be 
carried  out”  (267  Experts  Utredningar  p.  XI). 

Accordingly,  the  Experts  worked  out  a great  many  plans 
of  study  for  a multitude  of  school  forms,  as,  for  instance: 

a)  Three-year  common  elementary  school,  five-year  real 
school  and  four-year  gymnasium. 

b)  Four-year  common  elementary  school,  four-year  real 
school  and  four-year  gymnasium. 

c)  Four-year  common  foundation  school,  three-year  real 
school,  five-year  gymnasium,  and  so  on. 

In  the  discussion  of  this  report  some  people  were  inclined  to  joke 
about  these  thirty-odd  plans  of  schools  (218  Kungl.  Proposi- 
tionen  p 134;)  (240  Riksdagens  Protokoll  p 23).  But  cabinets 
often  change  in  countries  with  democratic  parliamentarism. 
When  the  Experts  were  through  with  their  task,  there  was  a 
joint  liberal  and  “freeminded”  ministry  instead  of  the  conserva- 
tive one  that  had  put  them  to  work.  This  next  Minister  of  Edu- 
cation, N.J.F.  Almquist,  found  himself  called  upon  to  refer  to 
the  plans  of  the  Experts  in  the  following  way  (218  Kungl. 

■ Majt:s  Proposition,  p 24) : 

For  my  own  part  I am  well  aware  that  a reorganization  of  our 
higher  educational  system  has  to  resort  to  the  path  of  preparatory 

J experiments,  but  I want  definitely  to  decline  such  a course  for  the 
solution  of  the  present  problem  of  organization  that  would  imply 
experiments  of  such  character  and  to  such  an  extent  that  a stable 
- system  of  school  could  hardly  be  said  to  exist  any  longer  in  this 
fi  country.  If  we  accept  the  point  of  view  which  demands  that  the 
fundamental  principles  of  the  organization  should  also  be  the  ob- 
ject of  a thorough  trial,  we  would  postpone  considerably  every 
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definite  decision.  The  result  of  such  experiments  could  at  best  be 
expected  only  after  many  years  of  trial.  . . . Besides,  I have  very 
strong  doubts  of  the  possibility  of  reaching  objectively  valid  con- 
clusions by  organizing  attempts  that  are  made  mainly  for  the  sake 
of  experiment. 

The  department  of  education  had  requested,  besides  the  report 
of  the  Educational  Experts,  that  the  Royal  Central  Board  of 
Education  with  the  help  of  a financial  expert  should  make  an 
estimate  of  the  would-be  economic  consequences  of  the  school 
commission’s  changes.  This  financial  Report  was  ready  by 
October  23,  1925,  and  it  seemed  that  even  in  a country  with 
jestina  lente  traditions  of  evolution,  it  might  be  the  time  for 
the  Government  to  take  some  definite  stand  in  the  question. 

The  Government’s  Proposal  for  an  Educational  Bill 

Early  in  1927  it  became  known  that  the  Minister  of  Edu- 
cation had  prepared  a bill  to  be  presented  to  the  Riksdag  then 
sitting.  On  February  18th  it  appeared.  From  that  time  until 
the  final  voting  on  the  bill,  May  19th,  there  appeared  not  only 
fifty-six  amendments  by  members  of  the  First  and  Second 
Chambers  belonging  to  all  political  parties  (230-239  Motioner)  , 
but  a great  number  of  pamphlets  and  articles  published  by 
educators  as  well  as  by  laymen.  Popular  sentiment  ran  high. 
Some  saw  only  narrow  professional  interests  at  work,  the  uni- 
versity-trained secondary  school  teachers  in  conflict  with  the 
normal-school-trained  elementary  teachers.  Others  prophesied 
the  direst  attempts  of  the  socialists  to  make  proletarians  of 
the  middle  class  in  the  effort  to  achieve,  by  a peaceful  com- 
mon-school plan,  a class  movement  downward,  which  the 
bolsheviks  in  Russian  had  achieved  with  violence.  (20  Ceder- 
schiold  p 25).  The  Prime  Minister,  who  defended  the  bill,  was 
called  a “voice  out  of  the  barbaric  woods.”  (See  accounts  of 
the  debate  in  the  conservative  paper,  Svenska  Dagbladet, 
May  20,  1927).  His  statement  that  the  “last  constitutional  and 
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socially  organized  privileged  stronghold  of  the  moneyed  class 
would  fall,  if  the  Committee’s  proposal  were  accepted”  (246 
Riksdagens  Protokoll  p 19;  The  Liberal  paper,  Stockholms  Tid- 
ningen,  May  20,  1927.)  met  with  great  protest.  Even  the  liberal 
press  went  so  far  as  to  prophesy  the  setting-in  of  a cultural  twi- 
light (241  Riksdagens  Protokoll  p 27;  Dagens  Nyheter,  May  20, 
1927)  and  to  characterize  the  whole  idea  of  one,  and  only  one, 
common  foundation  school  as  a reactionary  stale  ideal  of  fifty 
years  ago.  The  liberal  Dagens  Nyheter  (“The  Daily  News”) 
of  Stockholm,  writes:  “Those  who  imagine  that  they  championed 
a radical  progressive  idea  are  nothing  bui  exponents  of  Swedish 
old  fogeyism  in  pedagogical  matters.”  It  was  blind  demagogy, 
not  true  democracy,  that  dictated  the  reforms,  said  another 
liberal  paper  ( Stockholms  Tidningen,  May  20,  1927).  One  so- 
cialist member  of  the  committee  voting  for  the  proposal,  Lektor 
Pauli,  declared  that  now  the  matter  at  stake  was  a leveling  of 
classes,  and  the  socialistic  organ,  Arbetet  (“Labor”),  published 
in  Malmo,  went  even  so  far  as  to  question  any  distinction  be- 
tween people  gifted  and  those  not  gifted  for  study.  It  writes: 
“Of  the  most  radical  importance  is  the  decision  of  the  party- 
group  to  depart  from  the  school  commission’s  idea  that  the 
higher  school  shall  be  reserved  only  for  the  so-called  ‘gifted  for 
study.’  The  Swedish  school  must  be,  to  the  very  top,  a com- 
mon citizen  school  without  even  the  new  class  distinction  of 
gifted  or  not  gifted.  It  must  be  open  to  everybody  who  can 
profit  from  its  instruction.”10  Liberal  and  Farmer-party  mem- 
bers threatened  to  leave  their  parties,  if  these  voted  for  the 
compromised  proposition  and  one  of  the  liberal  party-mem- 
bers attacking  the  stand  of  his  old  “confreres”  and  defending 
the  threatened  school  of  higher  learning  got  his  metaphors  so 

10  Later,  Pauli  somewhat  modifies  this  statement  during  the  debate  on 
the  education  bill  of  1927.  He  states  then  that  he  does  not  think  that  a 
1 thorough  class  circulation  has  yet  been  fully  completed  (240  Riksdagens 
Protokoll  pp  24,  25). 
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mixed  in  the  heat  of  the  discussion,  that  he  let  fall  such  a 
“boner”:  “Let  them  (Fryxell,  Geijer,  Wallin,  classical  champ- 
ions of  a liberal  school  policy),  rest  in  peace.  Were  they  now 
alive  they  would  turn  in  their  graves  (245  Riksdagens  Proto- 
koll  p 44). 

What,  then,  does  the  school  bill  contain  which  could  so  stir 
the  passions  and  create  such  a vivid  public  opinion  all  over 
the  country? 

Without  going  into  detail  now,  it  may  be  well  to  make  some 
preliminary  remarks.  Many  interested  in  higher  education  felt 
that  it  was  a wrong  principle  to  deprive  some  children  of  these 
advantages  of  the  secondary  school:  to  be  segregated  some- 
what according  to  ability,  to  study  in  selected  groups  with 
university-trained  teachers,  and  to  lay  an  early  foundation  for 
foreign  language  study  so  necessary  for  a small  nation  because 
not  all  children  could  have  this  opportunity.  If  all  children — 
those  who  were  gifted  for  study  and  those  who  were  not — 
should  spend  six  years  together,  they  feared  standards  for 
higher  education  would  be  lowered.  Since  these  champions  of 
higher  learning  realized  that  some  extension  of  the  common 
foundation  school  was  inevitable,  they  mustered  all  possible 
arguments  for  the  four-year  real  school  as  against  the  longer, 
the  six-year  foundation  school.  They  had  also  been  led  to  be- 
lieve, by  the  Minister’s  remarks,  that  in  some  places  the  old 
three-year  foundation  school  would  be  retained  in  order  to 
see  whether  it  could  hold  its  own  against  the  new  form.  A free 
equal  competition  between  different  real  school  forms  was  ex- 
pected. The  longer  or  shorter  foundation  school  should  thus  be 
allowed  to  spread  on  its  own  merit.  What  stirred  up  passion 
and  made  public  opinion  vociferous  was  the  fact  that  the 
champions  of  the  old  secondary  school  were  disappointed  on 
these  points.  When  the  Government  proposal  was  treated  by 
the  Special  Riksdag  Committee  on  Schools,  Almquist’s  plan 
was  clearly  radicalized.  The  chairman  of  the  Committee,  Varner 
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Ryden,  the  old  champion  of  a unified  school  system,  is  said 
to  have  made  some  “deal,”  exchanges  of  “courtesies,”  with 
some  conservative  members  and  by  using  extensive  political 
pressure  on  his  own  party  he  was  able  to  push  through  some 
changes  of  the  Minister’s  Proposal.  Not  only  should  the  six- 
year  foundation  school  be  privileged  in  some  ways,  but  the 
three-year  foundation  school  was  abolished  altogether.  It 
looked,  to  the  champions  of  the  old  order,  like  an  affront  when 
he  motivated  this  by  citing  all  the  arguments  they  themselves 
had  advanced  for  the  four-year  foundation  school.  They  had 
in  general  spoken  for  the  four-year  foundation  school  as  it  has 
been  accepted  in  Germany  and  Austria.  They  had  seen  its  ad- 
vantages not  as  over  the  three-year  foundation  school  but 
against  the  longer  six-year  plan.  With  the  skill  of  an  experi- 
enced politician,  Ryden  used  their  own  arguments  when  he 
pleaded  for  the  abolition  of  the  three-year  foundation  school 
but  withheld  them  when  the  six-year  foundation  school  was 
concerned. 

The  part  played  by  Ryden  was  much  commented  upon  in  the 
press.  The  organs  for  the  liberal  party  felt  that  the  liberal  gov- 
ernment had  yielded  too  easily  to  the  social  democratic  chair- 
man of  the  Special  Committee  on  Schools11  (241  Riksdagens 
Protokoll  p 34). 

The  twenty-three  Riksdag  members  of  the  Special  Riksdag 

11  The  liberal  paper  Goteborgs  Handelstidningen  (“Gothenburg  Com- 
mercial News”),  wrote:  “In  the  most  important  question  that  the  powers 
of  state  had  to  decide  on  during  Mr.  Ekman’s  premiership  this  Govern- 
ment had  no  part.  Mr.  Ryden  had  the  lead.  Both  ‘excellencies’*  reminded 
us  in  their  passing  by  of  the  slaves  who  formerly  were  marched  in  the 
triumphal  procession  so  that  their  dark  misfortune  would  be  the  back- 
ground against  which  the  triumph  or  victory  would  shine.  The  voluntari- 
ness of  their  tributes  to  the  honor  of  Ryden  only  showed  more  completely 
how  the  reins  had  slipped  out  of  the  Government’s  hands.” 

*The  Prime  Minister  and  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  are  the  only 
members  of  the  King’s  Cabinet  who  retain  the  old-fashioned  title  of  His 
Excellency.  They  were  supposedly  the  leaders  of  the  party  and  its  policies. 
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Committee  on  Schools  under  Ryden  (215  Andra  Sarskilda 
Utskottet)  also  changed  several  details  of  the  Proposal  without 
requesting  opinions  from  the  local  authorities  in  the  communi- 
ties involved — a procedure  which  expedited  the  passing  of  the 
bill  but  evoked  criticism  for  neglect  of  local  needs  and  inter- 
ests. This  is  not  the  place  to  discuss  in  detail  the  origin  of  the 
different  parts  of  the  law.  We  will  here  consider  mainly  what 
the  Riksdag  finally  decided  upon.  What,  then,  are  the  main 
points  in  the  Educational  Bill,  made  a law  in  Sweden  May, 
1927? 

Main  Provisions  of  the  Educational  Bill 

The  bill,  as  it  was  accepted  on  May  19th  by  the  eighty  votes 
for  and  sixty-two  against,  in  the  First  Chamber,  and  in  the 
Second  Chamber  by  one  hundred  fifty-two  for  and  sixty-four 
against,  contains  the  following  main  points: 

1.  Regarding  the  Common  Foundation  School 

The  main  aim  of  the  law  is  to  democratize  the  old  parallel 
system  of  schools  by  keeping  all  children  together  longer  in 
a common  foundation  school  and  by  postponing  secondary  edu- 
cation for  all. 

The  old  state  secondary  school  for  boys,  hogre  allmanna 
laroverket,  prior  to  the  law  of  1927,  took  the  boys  at  the  age 
of  nine  from  a three-year  foundation  school12  into  a real  school, 
which  constituted  the  lower  division  of  the  liiroverk.  This  real 
school  used  to  be  six  years  for  those  who  planned  to  finish 
their  schooling  with  a real-school  examination  and  five  years 
for  those  who  were  promoted  to  the  gymnasium,  the  higher 
division  of  the  Idroverk.  The  gymnasium  consisted  of  a real  and 
a Latin  division,  both  requiring  four  years  for  the  leaving  ex- 
amination [Student examen  or  the  baccalaureate). 

The  new  law  decrees  that  there  shall  be  two  kinds  of  state 

u Sixty  percent  came  from  the  public  elementary  schools,  forty  from 
private  or  semi-private  preparatory  schools. 
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real  schools.  One  four-year  building  on  six  years,  or  grades,  of 
the  common  public  elementary  school;  one  five-year  building 
on  four  years,  or  grades,  in  the  common  public  elementary 
school.  This  abolishes  altogether  the  three-year  foundation 
school.  Children  must  spend  at  least  four  years,  preferably  six, 
in  a school  common  for  all  the  children  of  the  country,  whether 
they  later  plan  to  continue  in  the  elementary  and  practical 
continuation  schools  or  whether  they  plan  to  enter  the  real 
school  for  the  more  theoretical  studies  of  secondary  schools. 
The  aim  of  the  law  is  to  keep  the  children  together  in  a founda- 
tion school  common  for  all  as  long  as  possible;  consequently 
the  six-year  foundation  school  is  the  type  favored  by  the  new 
law.  Only  eight  of  the  old  hogre  laroverk  were  allowed  to 
maintain  a five-year  real  school  on  the  four-year  foundation 
school.  These  were  situated  in  cities  which  already  had  several 
four-year  real  schools  at  other  laroverk.  In  all  other  cities  the 
existing  real  school  divisions  of  the  complete  or  hogre  laroverk , 
building  on  a three-year  foundation  school  would  have  to  be 
converted  into  the  real  school  of  a four-year  type,  building  on 
the  six-year  foundation  school.  In  the  case  a large  enrolment 
warranted  sectioning  one  parallel  division  of  the  five-year  type 
on  the  four-year  foundation  school  could  be  erected  by  special 
permission  of  the  Riksdag.  Of  the  real  schools  not  connected 
with  a gymnasium,  that  is  incomplete  or  lagre  laroverk,  only 
seven  should  be  exclusively  a five-year  real  school.  Eighteen 
schools  should  have  both  four  and  five-year  real  school  di- 
visions and  sixty-one  should  be  exclusively  four-year  real  school 
on  the  six-year  public  common  foundation  school.  Should  the 
number  of  students  in  any  real  school  class  exceed  thirty-five,13 
then  parallel  divisions  must  be  erected.  These  cannot  be  of  the 

I13  Thirty-five  is  the  maximum  number  of  students  in  any  real-school 
class.  The  Minister  had  in  the  Proposal  suggested  that  it  be  lowered  to 
thirty  for  the  real  school  and  twenty-five  in  the  gymnasium.  The  Riksdag 
made  no  decision  on  this  point  but  referred  the  matter  back  to  the  de- 
partment of  education  for  re-investigation. 
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five  year  type  unless  the  community,  after  submitting  a plan 
of  organization,  shall  obtain  special  permission  from  the  Riks- 
dag. Note  that  permission  is  to  be  granted  by  the  Riksdag, 
not  by  the  department  of  education.  In  1927  the  majority  of  the 
Riksdag  was  at  least  in  principle  for  the  exclusive  six-year 
common  foundation  school,  that  is  the  real  school  of  the  four- 
year  type.  This  clause  limits  the  local  authority’s  right  of  self- 
determination  and  shows  a certain  mistrust  of  the  free  competi- 
tion between  the  two  real-school  forms  and  the  four  and  six- 
year  foundation  schools.  Further  evidence  that  the  new  law 
favors  the  six-year  foundation  school  is  that  private  and  semi- 
private schools — though  not  forbidden  as  the  more  radical  re- 
formers desired — shall  not  obtain  state  aid  for  any  grades  paral- 
leling the  first  six  grades  of  the  common  public  elementary 
school.  Teachers  who  teach  on  this  level  in  private  schools  will 
lose  the  right  to  count  these  years  of  service  for  salary-incre- 
ments and  pensions  and  will  not  receive  the  usual  state  contri- 
bution to  their  salaries.  Another  clause  in  favor  of  the  six-year 
foundation  school  states  that  applicants  for  entry  into  the  first 
grade  of  the  real  school,  if  coming  from  the  public  elementary 
school,  shall  only  pass  examinations  in  Swedish  and  arithmetic; 
if  coming  from  other  schools  they  must  pass  examinations  in 
all  subjects.14  No  foreign  languages  are  to  be  taught  in  the 
six  years  of  the  common  foundation  school. 

2.  Regarding  the  Real  School 

The  first  foreign  language  to  be  studied  in  the  real  school 
shall,  as  heretofore,  be  German.  The  motion  that  English  should 

14  This  point  has  been  hotly  contested,  since  it  has  been  claimed  that 
the  selection  of  the  most  deserving  pupils  for  the  limited  places  of  the 
first  real-school  class  will  be  rendered  more  difficult  when  all  applicants 
do  not  take  the  same  examinations  (241  Riksdagens  Protokoll  p 38). 
However,  1931  attempts  have  been  made  to  limit  the  number  of  subjects 
wherein  pupils,  transferring  from  private  preparatory  schools,  are  to  be 
examined. 
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replace  German  drew  many  votes  but  was  not  carried.  Although 
the  real  school  is  shorter  by  one  year  two  other  modem  foreign 
languages  shall  be  taught  as  before:  English  and  French  are 
to  be  offered. 

3.  Regarding  the  Gymnasium 

A new  type  of  state  gymnasium,  namely,  the  three-year  gym- 
nasium, previously  tried  out  in  some  communal  and  private 
gymnasia,  is  instituted  to  take  care  of  students  who  have  com- 
pleted the  real  school.  It  shall  exist  side  by  side  with  the  four- 
year  gymnasium,  which  is  the  older  form  built  on  the  next  to 
the  last  real-school  class.  As  before,  there  shall  be  a classic  and 
a real  gymnasium.  The  proposal  of  the  Minister  that  there 
should  be  a third  modern  language  gymnasium  was  changed  by 
the  committee  into  a decision  accepted  by  the  Riksdag  allow- 
ing greater  flexibility  in  the  two  existing  gymnasia.  In  each  of 
them  there  shall  be  some  main  obligatory  subjects,  to  which  the 
students  may  add  certain  electives  according  to  individual  in- 
terest. This  differentiation  may  be  reached  in  two  ways.  Either 
all  subjects  are  studied  in  the  first  two  grades  of  the  four-year 
gymnasium  and  in  the  first  grade  of  the  three-year  gymnasium, 
after  which  electives  may  be  chosen.  Or  the  differentiation  takes 
place  at  once  with  Swedish,  history,  a foreign  modern  language 
as  obligatory,  plus  Latin  on  the  classical  line  and  mathematics 
on  the  real  line,  to  which  foundation  are  added  three  subjects 

iof  free  choice.  Possibly  one  more  foreign  language  should  be  ob- 
ligatory whereby  one  of  the  electives  could  be  excluded  in  the 
last  two  years.15  Regarding  the  subject  “Christendom”  (Chris- 
tion  religion)  in  the  gymnasia,  the  First  Chamber  declared  it  ob- 
ligatory, the  Second  made  it  elective,  and  since  the  attempt  to 
compromise  by  making  it  an  obligatory  part  of  the  study  of 
history  was  turned  down,  the  passage  regarding  instruction 

15  Until  now  each  student  has  studied  at  least  eleven  subjects  each  year. 
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in  religion  was  stricken  out  of  the  bill  and  the  matter  was  left 
to  the  discretion  of  the  department  of  education  (243  Riks- 
dagens  Protokoll  p 31;  248  Riksdagens  Protokoll  p 46;  242 
Riksdagens  Protokoll  p 80-86). 

Some  communal  and  private  gymnasia  which  were  enumer- 
ated in  the  bill  are  to  be  taken  over  successively  by  the  state, 
beginning  in  1928. 

4.  Regarding  the  Lyceum 

The  law  further  introduces  a new  type  of  school,  the  lyceum, 
corresponding  to  a real  school  plus  a gymnasium  and  leading  to 
the  studentexamen  in  six  years  after  the  six  years  in  the  ele- 
mentary schools.  The  state  experimental  school  in  Stockholm, 
Nya  Elementarskolan,  shall  be  converted  into  a lyceum.  Sec- 
tions of  the  lyceum  type  shall  also  be  in  other  schools  in  the 
three  largest  cities:  Stockholm,  Goteborg,  Malmo,  and  in  the 
two  university  towns,  Uppsala  and  Lund. 

5.  Regarding  Studentexamen,  the  Baccalaureate 

It  was  voted  in  the  Second  Chamber  that  the  coveted  stu- 
dentexamen should  be  abolished  (241  Riksdagens  Protokoll 
p 14).  The  general  contention  is  that  there  is  such  a glamor 
around  the  white  student  cap  that  many  are  tempted  to  con- 
tinue theoretical  studies  for  the  mere  social  recognition  even 
though  they  are  much  more  suited  for  practical  studies.  The 
First  Chamber  voted  for  a retention  of  studentexamen.  In  the 
repeated  joint  voting  it  was  decided  to  keep  it,  but  to  request 
the  Government  to  work  out  more  suitable  forms  for  the  ex- 
amination (243,  248  Riksdagens  Protokoll).  The  radical  re- 
organization of  the  studentexamen  was  thus  put  off.  Some 
changes,  however,  would  be  introduced  automatically  through 
the  new  type  gymnasium.  There  would  be  examination  in  only 
seven  subjects  instead  of  eleven  or  twelve.  The  “censor  institu- 
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tion”16  should  be  kept  as  efficient  control  on  the  work  of  the 
schools,  in  spite  of  the  Second  Chamber  first  voting  against  it. 

6.  Regarding  Secondary  Education  of  Girls 

Until  now  the  state  has  had  only  one  higher  school  for  girls 
(that  is,  exclusively  a state  school)  and  eighteen  coeducational 
real  schools  in  smaller  localities.  But,  stipulating  certain  re- 
quirements, the  state  gives  partial  support  to  eighty-one  private 
or  communal  higher  girl-schools  and  to  twelve  girl-gymnasia 
and  to  ten  coeducational  gymnasia,  as  well  as  to  the  eighty- 
four  communal  middle  schools.  The  state-support,  however,  is 
never  sufficient  to  reduce  the  expense  of  girls’  education  to  the 
same  level  as  that  of  boys  (For  cost  see  495  Stendahl).  Since 
1923  girls,  under  certain  conditions,  may  apply  for  the  right 
to  study  at  boys’  gymnasia  (if  there  are  not  enough  boys  to 
fill  all  sections.  But  even  so,  these  arrangements  do  not  at  all 
suffice.  The  question  of  girls’  education  was  obviously  a ques- 
tion of  equalization  of  educational  opportunities  of  the  sexes. 
According  to  the  new  bill,  most  of  the  higher  schools  for  boys, 
twenty-six  hogre  laroverk,  will  be  opened  for  girls.  In  addition, 
in  nine  cities  where  the  real  schools  are  opened  only  for  boys, 
the  gymnasia  will  be  opened  for  girls  until  special  schools  for 
girls  are  erected.  The  Minister’s  proposal  had  suggested  that 
eight  higher  schools  should  remain  only  for  boys,  but  the  Riks- 
dag accepted  the  Committee’s  amendment  that  until  separate 
girl-schools  are  erected  in  these  cities,  these  schools,  on  the 
recommendation  of  the  city  authorities,  may  be  opened  for  girls, 
also.  State  girl  schools  shall  successively  be  erected,  first,  in 
Stockholm,  then  in  Gothenburg,  Malmo,  and  Helsingborg.  It 
it  to  be  noted  that  the  state  girl  schools  are  all  four-year  real 
schools  and  three-year  gymnasia,  which  are  supposed  to  be  the 
most  exacting  type  of  higher  school,  since  the  studies  are  more 

’*  Censor  is  a state-appointed  witness,  usually  a college  professor,  who 
must  be  present  at  the  studentexamen  of  each  gymnasium. 
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concentrated.17  The  law  does  not  offer  the  girls  the  choice  be- 
tween a four-year  and  a five-year  real  school  which  the  boys 
may  have  in  several  communities.  The  only  state  school  for 
girls  so  far,  located  in  Stockholm,  shall  have  its  lower  grades 
converted  into  a six-classed  public  elementary  school,  which 
shall  serve  as  a practice  school  for  the  Higher  State  College  for 
Women  Teachers  in  Stockholm.  It  shall  also  have  a real-school 
division  which  offers  a real  examination  after  four  years.  Other 
girls’  schools  shall  continue  to  send  out  their  students,  either 
with  real  examinations,  which  is  rare,  or  after  two  more  years 
of  study,  without  examinations  but  with  only  the  so-called  nor- 
malskolekompetens,  a certificate  of  well  accepted  standing.  In 
order  to  encourage  the  establishment  of  real-school  sections  in 
the  girls’  schools,  building  on  the  six-years  common  schools, 
these  sections  will  receive  additional  support  of  twelve  hundred 
kronor  in  spite  of  the  Educational  Experts  declaring  this  type 
of  school  least  suited  to  girls  in  adolescent  years.  No  special 
courses  are  suggested  for  the  boys’  schools  now  opened  to 
girls,  in  order  to  adapt  these  especially  to  the  needs  of  the  lat- 
ter. Regarding  the  older  schools  for  girls,  the  regulation  is  that 
they  must  build  on  six-year  public  schools  in  order  to  have 
any  state  support.  They  cannot  count  on  support  for  grades 
of  the  lower  level.  Their  teachers  cannot  teach  in  them  and 
retain  the  state  contribution  to  their  salaries. 

17  This  has  been  criticized  generally.  The  Fredrika  Bremer  Association 
did  so  in  a communication  to  the  Special  Riksdag  Committee  on  Schools. 
The  women  members  of  the  Riksdag  demanded  postponement  of  the  bill 
because  of  its  pressure  on  the  girls  (247  Riksdagen  Protokoll  p 34).  Svenska 
Dagbladet  conducted  an  Inquiry,  May  11-14, 1927,  among  rektors,  principals 
of  secondary  schools,  and  most  of  them  criticized  the  fact  that  the  girls 
were  not  to  be  allowed  any  choice  in  school-forms.  See  statements,  for 
instance,  by  rektors  in  Stockholm,  Vanersborg,  Askersund,  Orebro,  Ystad. 
Again  in  the  late  fall  of  1931  representatives  of  the  most  prominent  women 
organizations  saw  the  ecklesiastikminister,  Mr.  Stadener,  about  the  con- 
tinued discrimination  against  girls.  Their  petition  was  handed  to  the  new 
Committee  of  Experts  of  1931. 
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7.  Regarding  Private  Schools 

The  bill  takes  into  consideration  that  many  girls  will  go  over 
to  the  less  expensive  boys’  schools  now  opened  for  them,  and, 
as  a result,  the  state  support  will  be  withdrawn  and  private 
schools  may  have  to  close  down.  For  the  year  1927-1928  the 
private  schools,  however,  have  been  allotted  their  usual  sums. 
If  teachers  should  lose  their  positions  because  of  this  bill,  cer- 
tain provisions  are  made  for  indemnities:  either  appointment 
to  positions  in  coeducational  schools18  or  payment  of  pensions  to 
teachers  who  are  over  fifty  years  of  age.  Compensation  for  the 
owners  of  private  schools  is  not  mentioned  in  the  bill.19  Sug- 
gestions for  possible  arrangements  may  be  found  in  the  bills’ 
recommendation  of  erection  of  communal  schools  with  state 
support.  Private  schools  might  possibly  be  reorganized  under 
that  name  [that  has  lately  been  done  in  Landskrona,  Sunds- 
vall  and  Uddevalla],  For  financial  reasons  no  definite  step  to 
increase  the  state  grants  to  present  private  girl-schools  could  be 
taken  according  to  the  Riksdag.  Thus  the  fees  for  girls  in  the 
private  school  still  remain  higher  than  for  boys  who  get  their 
education  in  the  state  schools,  which  charge  only  a very  lim- 
ited fee. 

8.  Regarding  Limitations  of  Rights  to  Open  Schools 

The  Riksdag  rejected  the  proposal  that  communal  schools 
should  not  be  erected  without  permission  of  the  Riksdag.  But 
it  decided  on  stricter  regulations  for  support  to  communal  or 
private  schools:  forty  pupils  will  be  required  for  state  support 
(thirty-two  before),  and  these  forty  must  be  in  not  less  than 
four  grades  above  the  six  years  of  public  schools.  That  is,  no 

18  This  point  has  stirred  up  considerable  agitation  “among  the  teachers 
in  the  state  schools,  which  has  been  reflected  in  the  press. 

18  This  has  been  criticized  in  many  discussions  and  compared  with  the 
State’s  anxiety  to  safeguard  the  liquor  and  the  tobacco  manufacturers 
against  any  financial  losses  when  the  state  monopolized  their  trades. 
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support  will  be  possible  for  grades  duplicating  the  six-year 
foundation  school. 

9.  Regarding  Teachers 

The  Riksdag  decided  on  more  regular  teachers  in  the  real 
schools  and  fewer  assistants.  Out  of  eighteen  hundred  sixty 
teachers  only  one  hundred  twenty  should  be  extraldrare  assist- 
ants (the  Board  proposed  two  hundred  eighteen  assistants).  If 
assistants  could  not  be  promoted  in  reasonable  time,  their  sal- 
aries should  be  increased.  The  principal  of  a communal  or  pri- 
vate school  shall  have  his  obligatory  hours  of  instruction  in- 
creased from  eighteen  or  twenty  to  twenty  or  twenty-two  hours 
a week.  The  Riksdag  accepted  without  discussion  the  Minister’s 
proposal  that  it  would  be  desirable  to  have  some  women  teach- 
ers in  all  boy-schools  now  opened  for  girls.  The  community 
should  at  least  be  enjoined  to  pay  the  expenses  for  one  woman 
expert  in  education  at  each  school.  When  the  communal  or  pri- 
vate schools  are  taken  over  by  the  state,  the  obligatory  teach- 
ing hours  for  a woman  teacher  of  first  rank  are  increased  from 
twenty-two  to  twenty-four  hours  a week  and  for  any  “subject- 
teacher”  from  twenty-four  to  twenty-eight  hours.  Increases 
in  salary  should  follow  according  to  qualifications.  The  principal 
of  a communal  or  private  school  taken  over  by  the  state  shall 
also  have  his  obligatory  hours  of  instruction  increased  from 
eighteen  or  twenty  hours  to  twenty  or  twenty-two. 

10.  Regarding  Higher  Colleges  for  Women  Teachers 

There  are  in  1927  three  private  higher  Teachers  Colleges 
with  state  support  and  one  State  Teachers  College.  The  supply 
of  teachers  exceeds  the  demand.  The  Riksdag,  therefore,  has 
requested  that  the  department  of  education  withhold  the  state 
support  for  each  year  by  a sum  equivalent  to  the  support  of 
one  year  group  or  set  about  a reduction  of  the  Private  Higher 
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Colleges  to  the  number  of  one.  (The  department  has  decided 
on  a reduction  of  colleges  to  one  in  Stockholm,  the  State  Col- 
lege; and  one  in  Gothenburg,  a privately  endowed  institution.) 

11.  Regarding  Grants  jor  Traveling  Scholarships  for  Teachers 
of  Foreign  Languages 

In  the  budget  for  1920  as  well  as  1921  this  item  was  increased 
to  forty-six  thousand  for  language  teachers  and  to  eighteen 
thousand  for  teachers  at  the  state  provlaroverk,  “practice  sec- 
ondary schools,”  but  the  financial  situation  has  been  such  that 
no  grants  were  voted  at  all  until  1925  and  1926,  when,  on  the 
supplementary  estimate,  thirteen  thousand  kronor  were  granted 
towards  scholarships  for  foreign  language  teachers.  The  Min- 
ister regrets  that  this  sum  cannot  immediately  be  increased 
but  suggests  an  additional  temporary  grant  of  thirteen  thou- 
sand for  traveling  scholarships  for  the  foreign  language  teach- 
ers (164-165  Kungl  Maj:ts  Kungorelse  etc). 

12.  Regarding  Apportionment  of  Schools 

The  Bill  contains  a list  enumerating  all  cities,  towns  and 
municipalities  apportioning  to  each  a definite  type  of  real 
school,  gymnasium,  lyceum  or  girl-school.  Regarding  ten  com- 
munities the  First  and  Second  Chambers  disagreed — a joint  de- 
cision was  reached  after  some  mathematical  calculations  that 
three  get  five-year  real  schools,  seven  get  four-year  real  schools. 
There  was  no  time  to  consult  the  wishes  of  each  locality. 

13.  Regarding  Costs 

The  bill  also  contains  tables  of  approximate  costs.  The  in- 
crease in  state  expenses  would  be  about  seven  hundred  forty- 
one  thousand,  one  hundred  kronor.  No  estimates  of  the  in- 
creased expenses  of  the  local  bodies  were  made  (252  Riksdagens 
Skrivelse  p 161). 
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14.  Regarding  Regulations  jor  Effecting  the  Reorganization 

A certain  period  of  transition  was  suggested.  In  1927-1928 

the  reform  was  only  to  begin  with  the  state  secondary  school 
for  girls,  the  so-called  Normalskolan,  with  changes  regarding 
the  Nya  Elementarskolan,  and  the  taking  over  of  some  com- 
munal schools  and  gymnasia  by  the  state.  The  whole  reorgani- 
zation was  expected  to  start  in  1928-1929  with  the  incoming 
classes  and  to  be  effected  in  1932-33  (252  Riksdagens  Skrivelse, 
etc.). 

15.  Regarding  Principles  of  the  “Inner  Work”  of  the  Schools 

The  Committee  and  the  Riksdag  accepted  without  changes 

the  principles  which  the  Minister  of  Education  had  laid  down 
in  his  proposal  for  the  so-called  internal  work  on  varied  stages 
in  the  different  schools.  The  Riksdag  authorized  the  department 
of  education  to  work  out  regulations  for  the  instruction  and 
work  at  allmanna  laroverken,  the  state  secondary  schools,  along 
the  principles  presented  by  the  Minister  of  Education  in  his 
proposal  (247  Riksdagens  Protokoll  p 21-54;  240  Riksdagens 
Protokoll  p 89). 

What,  then,  are  these  principles?  As  so  often  happens  when 
educational  aims  and  methods  are  considered,  one  has  to  resort 
to  rather  general  terms.  It  is,  therefore,  not  possible  to  give 
a concise  summary  of  the  bill  on  this  point.  The  bill  refers  to 
the  Minister’s  proposal.  We  must  scrutinize  more  fully  the  more 
general  presentation  by  the  Minister  regarding  “the  shaping  of 
the  inner  working  life  of  the  school,  which  is,”  according  to  him, 
“the  most  fundamental  principle  of  all”  (218  Kungl  Ma)t:s 
Proposition,  p 28).  In  his  final  summing  up  of  his  recommenda- 
tions he  only  refers  to  his  previous  general  discussion.  He 
recapitulates  the  criticism  of  the  aims  and  methods  of  the 
secondary  schools  set  down  by  the  School  Commission,  the  Cen- 
tral Board  of  Education,  the  Director  General,  various  other 
authorities  and  the  Experts,  and  finds  that  the  chief  negative 
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point  of  the  present  organization  is  that  a struggle  for  the  great- 
est possible  completeness  in  a survey  of  all  human  knowledge 
has  overcrowded  the  courses  of  study  and  forced  the  instruc- 
tion into  an  authoritative  treatment  of  multitudinous  details, 
which  have  to  be  thoroughly  memorized  by  the  pupils.  The 
hearing  and  examining  of  the  prepared  tasks  takes  the  chief 
time  at  school.  This  method  fosters  a spirit  of  passivity,  which 
leaves  the  initiative  and  productive  powers  of  the  pupil  un- 
touched and  neglects  the  cultivation  of  the  social  instincts  by 
division  of  labor,  feeling  of  solidarity  and  personal  responsi- 
bility. Omission  of  self-activity  leads  to  the  loss  of  advantages 
which  spring  from  the  work  initiated  by  the  pupil  and  sus- 
tained by  his  interest.  It  also  undermines  the  independence  of 
the  youth  and  predisposes  him  to  hesitancy  and  lack  of  whole- 
some faith  in  his  own  ability.20  To  cite  the  Minister  (218  Kungl. 
Majt:s  Proposition  p 47): 

All  over  the  civilized  world,  most  strongly  accentuated,  perhaps, 
within  the  Anglo-Saxon  cultural  centra,  we  meet  today  a clearly  for- 
mulated pedagogical  program  of  reform  in  which  the  fundamental 
demand  is  for  a new  orientation  of  the  school  work.  . . . These  re- 
forms have  their  strength  in  the  fact  that  they  try  to  apply  results 
of  the  psychological-pedagogical  investigations  on  the  development 
of  the  child  and  the  growing  individual,  as  well  as  their  attempt  to 
build  on  the  many-sided  experience  gained  in  educational  experiments 
in  various  countries.  A revision  of  aims  and  means  for  the  training 
of  the  young  must  be  in  accord  with  our  knowledge  of  the  develop- 
ment of  the  individual.  To  this  aim,  especially  in  our  days,  is  added 
the  social  point  of  view.  The  old  school  trained  the  intellect  ex- 
j clusively.  The  reforms  outlined  by  myself  aim  at  a stimulation  of 
the  volitional  life  and  a more  general  ability  to  act.  This  fundamental 
goal  in  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  is,  according  to  the  new  move- 
ment, reached  by  letting  it  occur  as  far  as  possible  through  the  pupil’s 
own  productive  work. 


20  The  percentage  of  promoted  students  in  the  three  first  classes  in  the 
middle  school  was  80.5  a year.  About  one-fifth  not  promoted — repeaters — 
which  represent  a rather  serious  permanent  loss  to  the  country. 
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The  Swedish  educational  world  has  not  been  unmoved  by  the 
international  thoughts  of  reform.  In  the  discussion  of  the  School 
Commission’s  proposal  few  opinions  disagreed  on  this  point. 
The  Swedish  equivalent  to  the  activity-school  arbetsskolan 
(adopted  from  the  German  term  Arbeitschule)  has  already  been 
planned  in  the  public  elementary  school  since  1919  (91,  92 
Nordlund  Sorensen)  and  along  practical  lines  in  the  continua- 
tion schools  of  1918.  Even  in  the  higher  secondary  schools 
some  phases  of  this  type  of  school  work  have  been  obvious  in 
the  1904  reform,  especially  regarding  laboratory  methods  in 
the  natural  sciences.  The  reforms  now  proposed  by  the  Minister 
of  Education  have  in  view  to  further  establishment  of  the  sec- 
ondary school  along  the  lines  of  the  Activity  School.  The  Minis- 
ter recommends: 

a)  Samling  i arbetet. — Concentration  in  the  work  by  limi- 
tation of  subjects  studied  in  the  real  school  by  introduction  of 
periodical  studies  of  certain  subjects  which  would  be  facilitated 
by  new  and  more  flexible  regulations  regarding  the  teachers’ 
hours  of  service.  Also  concentration  by  better  planning  of  the 
courses  of  study  so  that  related  subject-matter  is  brought  to- 
gether. Regulations  regarding  subject  conferences  and  confer- 
ences for  planning  correlated  subjects  on  different  school  stages 
will  be  worked  out  with  due  consideration  for  the  initiative  of 
each  individual  teacher.  In  order  to  concentrate  subject-matter 
further  the  Central  Board  of  Education  will  be  advised  to  work 
out  new  courses  of  study.  On  November  11,  1926,  the  Central 
Board  asked  for  an  investigation  of  the  plans  and  ways  of  pres- 
entation as  found  in  different  text  books.  A revision  of  the  text 
books  is  important  and  the  Minister  agrees  with  the  Board  that 
an  official  examination  of  text  books  is  necessary.  In  order  to  at-  ; 
tain  concentration,  the  Minister  of  Education  not  only  recom-  ( 
mends  that  a smaller  number  of  students  be  allotted  to  each  ( 
grade  but  suggests  that  there  be  more  flexible  rules  for  tern-  |( 
porary  sectioning  of  a group  of  students,  if  the  study  of  a cer-  f( 
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tain  subject  requires  it.  Concentration  of  the  work  in  the  gym- 
nasium is  to  be  achieved  by  limiting  the  studies  the  last  two 
years  to  five  “central”  and  three  additional  subjects  of  free 
choice.  (This  free  choice  is  somewhat  limited  by  the  demand 
for  at  least  five  students  in  each  course.)  Each  gymnasial  stu- 
dent shall  also  be  given  opportunity  to  carry  on  an  individual 
independent  study — research  work — in  at  least  one  subject. 

b)  More  stress  on  the  work  0}  the  hand:  practical  work. 
— The  science  laboratory  hours  which  have  been  optional  shall 
be  made  obligatory  and  additional  time  shall  be  found  for  stu- 
dents who  want  further  individual  work  in  the  laboratories. 
Various  types  of  practical  work  which  have  been  offered  under 
the  name  of  domestic  science  and  sloyd  for  girls  and  practical 
work  for  boys  as  an  optional  subject,  shall  now  be  obligatory 
in  the  real  school  and  optional  in  the  gymnasium. 

c)  Regarding  means  of  instruction. — The  Minister  recom- 
mends less  minute  questioning  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  and 
more  checking  up  of  the  material  mastered  by  giving  the  stu- 
dents opportunity  to  apply  it  to  independently  solved  tasks. 
Greater  use  of  the  school  library  would  necessarily  follow.  A 
committee  for  some  time  called  by  the  Department  of  Educa- 
tion to  investigate  improvement  of  the  school  libraries  is  ex- 
pected to  report  shortly.  The  written  home  work  must  be  limited 
to  a few  exercises  in  Swedish,  Latin,  and  physics  in  the  higher 
grades  of  the  gymnasium,  otherwise  all  written  work  must  be 
done  in  school.  These  written  exercises  will  be  about  twenty- 
nine  to  thirty-two  a year  in  the  gymnasium.  In  the  gymnasium 
five  hours  are  allotted  per  exercise,  while  in  the  real  school 
it  is  to  be  three  hours.  The  written  exercises  in  the  real  school 
are  to  be  only  every  third  week  in  the  lower  grades  and  not 
quite  every  week  in  the  higher  grades.  The  Experts  propose 
either  one  fixed  day  for  written  exercises  or  an  itinerary  day 
to  be  tried  out  in  different  schools.  The  chief  aim  of  the  re- 
form is  to  limit  the  home  work.  Written  home  work  was  too 
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often  postponed  to  the  last  minute,  which  meant  Sunday  or 
night  work. 

d)  Regarding  courses  of  study. — The  proposed  bill  recom- 
mends that  they  be  made  more  flexible  than  at  the  present 
time.  Those  worked  out  by  the  Central  Board  shall  serve  only 
as  approximate  models  not  necessarily  to  be  followed  in  detail. 

e)  Regarding  physical  education. — The  desiderata  may  be 
to  have  only  sixty  in  a group  for  physical  exercises,  but  since 
the  Riksdag  of  1925  decided  on  the  limitation  of  each  group 
to  eighty,  no  change  is  suggested.  Forty-five  minutes  a day 
for  physical  exercises  is  recommended  by  school  physicians, 
and  is  given  by  the  Minister  as  a minimum  requirement.  A great 
deal  of  discussion  has  taken  place  regarding  one-half  day  a 
week  for  play  and  sport.  The  Minister  adopts  the  Experts’ 
scheme,  which  would  evade  a definite  half  holiday  a week.  Cli- 
matical  conditions,  scarcity  of  access  to  playfields  and  leaders 
may  make  a definite  day  for  sport  less  desirable.  The  Minister 
proposes  that  each  rektor  or  principal  may  declare  twenty 
school  holidays  a year,  whereof  fifteen  shall  be  reserved  for 
excursions  and  sport,  obligatory  for  students  as  well  as  for 
teachers,  and  the  remaining  five  shall  constitute  free  holi- 
days. This  point  has  met  with  a great  deal  of  criticism  by  the 
teachers  who  claim  that  the  courses  have  not  been  shortened, 
though  the  time  allotted  to  them  has. 

f)  Regarding  the  best  type  of  examinations. — The  Minister 
further  discusses  the  best  type  of  examinations.  He  points 
out  their  very  great  importance.  If  they  are  not  rationally  or- 
ganized, they  will  exert  a dangerous  and  distracting  influence 
felt  all  through  the  school  work.  Although  personally  opposed 
to  all  forms  of  examinations,  he  realizes  that  there  is  a neces- 
sity for  entrance  examination  to  secure  students  who  can  profit 
by  the  instruction  and  also  for  leaving  examinations  to  insure 
a certain  competence.  The  Commission  had  suggested  certain 
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improvements  on  present  practice,  which  the  Minister  endorses. 
They  are:  closer  cooperation  between  the  elementary  school 
and  the  real  school  (this  can  be  reached  not  only  by  the  “leav- 
ing teachers”  writing  out  marks  according  to  a definite  scheme 
with  a statistical  table  covering  all  marks  given  in  the  class, 
but  also  by  his  giving  more  personal  estimates  of  the  student’s 
character — marks  for  previous  school  years  should  also  be 
considered) ; personal  conferences  between  teachers  of  the  leav- 
ing and  of  the  receiving  schools  should  be  arranged  wherever 
feasible;  and,  since  general  attitudes  and  intellectual  and  voli- 
tional ability  are  more  important  than  memorized  facts,  the 
examinations  should  be  arranged  to  test  chiefly  knowledge  of 
Swedish  and  mathematics,  subjects  which  the  Minister  feels 
best  reveal  the  present  degree  of  intellectual  development. 

Regarding  the  student examen  the  Minister  points  out  that 
three-quarters  of  the  students  continue  at  universities  and 
higher  institutions.  The  demand  from  those  quarters  for  an 
examination  which  tests  the  maturity  of  the  student  can,  there- 
fore, not  be  disregarded.  Some  have  proposed  that  the  student 
examination  be  transferred  to  the  university  as  a special  en- 
trance examination.  The  Minister  rejects  this  as  a regress  to 
an  older  and  less  practical  custom,  implying  more  expense  for 
the  individual,  and  so  on.  He  admits  that  there  is  too  much 
cramming  when  students  are  expected  to  have  simultaneous 
oral  examinations  in  eleven  or  twelve  subjects  besides  a writ- 
ten one  in  languages,  mathematics  and  physics  in  the  real 
gymnasium  and  in  languages  including  Latin  in  the  classic 
gymnasium.  But  this  will  be  changed  when  the  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  gymnasium  is  accepted.  The  Minister  suggests  that 
it  is  hardly  necessary  for  the  Riksdag  to  work  out  further  de- 
tails. This  might  well  be  left  to  the  Department  of  Education. 

In  discussing  this  reorganization  of  aims  and  means  of  the 
school  work,  the  Minister  points  out  the  essential  part  played 
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by  the  personality  of  the  teacher.  He  makes  the  following  state- 
ment: 

For  any  success  in  the  above  outlined  reform,  it  is  of  importance 
that  in  the  training  of  teachers  for  different  types  of  schools  suf- 
ficient attention  be  paid  to  the  results  of  research  in  experimental 
psychology.  The  activity  school  has  already  made  this  orientation 
a necessity.  In  addition,  the  said  branch  of  scientific  investigation 
has  already  given  valuable  hints  for  the  treatment  and  under- 
standing of  varied  individualities.  I hold  for  my  own  part,  the  value 
of  the  so-called  intelligence  tests  for  the  age  levels  under  considera- 
tion very  debatable  and  their  results  are  not  without  objections.  But 
it  seems  undeniable  that,  in  connection  with  related  investigations, 
valuable  contributions  have  been  made  to  the  understanding  of 
individuals  and  their  different  temperaments  and  developments — 
contributions  which  should  be  utilized  in  instruction  and  education 
on  all  age  levels.  If  this  is  to  be,  the  training  of  teachers  must  be 
considered.  I find  it,  therefore,  desirable  that  the  subject  “pedagogy” 
should  receive  increased  attention  in  the  filosofisk  dmbets-examen. 
(M.A.)  It  may  also  be  necessary  to  find  guarantees  for  a closer 
cooperation  between  the  practical  and  theoretical  sides  of  the  teacher 
training  during  the  so-called  provar  (year  of  trial).  Further  it  seems 
to  be  necessary  to  work  out  objectives  for  the  teacher  training, 
so  that  the  candidates  would  be  acquainted  with  all  kinds  of  exist- 
ing school  forms  (218  Kungl.  Majt:s  Proposition,  p 54). 

This  concludes  the  summing  up  of  the  Minister’s  Recommenda- 
tions. 

In  the  discussion  in  the  Riksdag  the  members  were  so  intent 
on  the  basic  principle  of  the  one  and  complete  foundation 
school  for  all  children,  that  these  recommendations  for  reor- 
ganization of  the  so-called  inner  work  of  the  school  did  not 
receive  much  attention,  except  for  a few  details  as  Student exa- 
men,  foreign  languages,  and  so  on.  Naturally,  a discussion  of 
the  theoretical  and  professional  aspects  of  the  issue  is  hardly 
to  be  expected  from  the  members  of  the  Riksdag.  They  accepted, 
therefore,  the  outlines  at  large  and  the  Riksdag  expects  the 
Department  of  Education  to  work  out  detailed  courses  of 
studies  in  the  spirit  of  the  Minister’s  proposal. 
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Recommendations  for  Special  Investigations 

The  Riksdag  further  directed  special  investigations  of  the 
Department  of  Education  for  the  remainder  of  192  7 and  next 
years,  by  the  five  special  communications  to  the  Department 
on  which  the  Riksdag  decided  in  accordance  with  the  sugges- 
tions of  the  Special  School  Committees  (252  Riksdagens 
Skrivelse  Nr  262).  They  wrere: 

First.  Requests  of  proposals  ready  for  the  Riksdag  in  1928 
regarding  erection  of  communal  girl  schools. 

Second.  Requests  of  investigations  regarding  the  erection  of 
certain  practical  lines  on  the  real-school  level  and  certain  ar- 
rangements for  rural  districts. 

Third.  Requests  of  proposals  regarding  rights  for  teachers 
in  state  schools  to  turn  to  account  for  increases  in  salary  years 
spent  at  state  supported  communal  or  private  schools. 

Fourth.  Requests  of  proposals  as  to  how  poor  students 
might  be  relieved  of  the  only  fees  now  expected  of  them: 
namely,  the  so-called  “light  and  heat  funds”  at  the  laroverk. 

Fijth.  Requests  for  investigations  regarding  maintenance- 
scholarships  for  poor,  gifted  students  in  state  schools  or  similar 
institutions. 

Both  Chambers  agreed  further  to  request  an  investigation- 
regarding  rights  for  secondary  school  teachers  to  hold  elemen- 
tary school  teachers’  positions.  The  aim  is  to  provide  the 
seventh  and  eighth  grades  of  the  elementary  schools  with  teach- 
ers of  foreign  languages.  Ryden  objected  to  this,  but  the  in- 
vestigation wras  an  way  decided  upon  (243  Riksdagens  Skrivelse 
P 43). 

This  would  complete  the  presentation  of  the  present  Bill 
of  Education  as  it  was  accepted  in  May,  192  7. 

In  order  to  help  the  reader  to  visualize  the  reform,  diagrams 
are  included  showing  in  a schematic  way  the  part  of  the  Swed- 
ish school  system  that  was  affected  by  the  law  of  192  7 and 
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the  difference  in  means  of  transfer  from  elementary  to  second- 
ary school. 

Popular  Reaction  to  ti-ie  Education  Act  of  1927 

What  were  the  reactions  to  the  bill  as  a final  act?  The  Press 
kept  up  its  commentaries: 

A consolidated  editorial  signed  V S P G for  the  local  liberal, 
jrisinnade,  press  points  out  that: 

The  common  citizen  school  was  a liberal  ideal  long  before  social 
democracy  was  born  in  Sweden.  The  present  program  was  first 
formulated  fifty  years  ago  by  a liberal  schoolman  [P.  A.  Siljstrom] 
who  first  enlisted  the  public  school  teachers  and  the  liberal-minded 
public  in  its  cause.  As  a government  proposal  it  dates  from  the 
liberal  Ekman  cabinet  with  John  Almquist  as  Minister  of  Educa- 
tion. That  the  Government  bill  was  changed  in  the  committee  is 
something  which  happens  to  all  big  political  questions.  The  social 
democratic  chairman  of  the  Special  Riksdag  Committee  on  Schools, 
who  is  an  old  champion  of  the  foundation  school  idea,  laid  down 
considerable  work  on  the  realization  of  this  ideal,  but  that  does  not 
change  the  liberal  origin  of  the  reform  nor  deprive  the  Government 
of  the  honor  of  having  taken  up  and  presented  the  cause. 

But  the  liberal  press  is  not  unanimous.  Svenska  Morgon- 
bladet,  which  was  supposed  to  be  the  mouthpiece  of  the  liberal 
government,  commented  as  follows:  “The  Prime  Minister  and 
other  speakers  assure  us  that  changes  in  the  bill  which  are 
necessary  shall  be  made.  One  must  hold  on  to  this  promise 
and  thus  hope  for  better  results.  The  question  is  still  unan- 
swered, however,  as  to  why  the  necessary  changes  and  improve- 
ments did  not  precede  the  decision  of  the  Riksdag  in  such  an 
important  question.” 

The  Dagens  Nylieter  (“Daily  News”),  July  17,  in  reviewing 
Rektor  Bergman’s  book  on  the  School  Reform  of  1927,  says: 
“Mr.  Ekman,  the  premier,  with  his  party  leadership  and  the 
significance  of  his  office,  could  have  given  the  school  reform 
the  respite  necessary  to  save  it  from  becoming  a demagogical 
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work  of  haste  and  botch,  but  he  did  not  grasp  his  hour  of 
visitation.” 

A representative  conservative  paper  ( Ostgota  Corresponden- 
ts!, May  20,  1927)  writes:  “The  results  of  the  decisions  will 
be  shown  in  disturbances  within  the  school  organization.  Such 
can  be  overcome.  Worse  is  the  effect  on  the  general  social  de- 
velopment which  must  be  the  result  of  this  wrong  direction 
given  to  the  higher  system  of  education.  The  only  comfort  is 
that  life  has  a wonderful  power  to  overcome  results  even  of  the 
most  foolish  Riksdag’s  decisions.  It  is  for  this  power  of  life 
for  self-healing  and  adaptation  that  we  must  hope.” 

Another  conservative  paper  states  frankly  that  the  decision 
has  gone  against  the  united  and  enlightened  opinion  of  the 
teachers  of  the  higher  schools,  but  that  this  would  not  prevent 
these  teachers  from  making  the  best  of  the  bill  as  an  accepted 
fact.  Sabotage  is  out  of  the  question.  United  effort  to  make 
the  bill  as  favorable  as  is  possible  for  the  youth  of  Sweden  will 
be  the  password  of  the  representatives  of  the  higher  schools 
( Goteborgs  posten  May  20,  1927). 

The  Social  Democrats  look  upon  the  passing  of  the  bill  as 

1a  victory.  Characteristic  of  their  attitude  are  the  lines  writ- 
ten by  Ryden  in  the  periodical  for  socialistic  criticism  and  poli- 
tics, Tiden,  when  the  bill  was  first  proposed. 

I In  spite  of  these  very  grave  and  serious  faults  found  in  the  posi- 
tive proposal  of  the  Governmental  bill,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  it 
supplies  a starting  point  of  great  value  for  renewed  efforts  to  create 
a just  system  of  schools.  During  the  years  which  have  passed  since 
the  report  of  the  School  Commission,  a vociferous  protest,  especial- 
ly from  secondary  school  teachers  and  academic  quarters,  has  been 
set  up  against  the  whole  idea  of  a common  foundation  school  and 
surely  the  coming  months  will  see  the  most  fanatical  efforts  to 
hinder  every  reform  along  this  line.  Will  they  succeed?  It  would 
be  strange  if  the  Riksdag  of  universal  suffrage  should  let  itself  be 
confounded  regarding  right  and  justice  on  this  matter.  The  program 
folkskolan  bottenskola — the  public  elementary  school,  the  founda- 
tion school — has  mustered  everything  that  is  honest  democracy  in 
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this  country  for  more  than  a generation.  Is  democracy  to  fail  in 
the  critical  moment? 

This  insistent  treatment  of  the  whole  educational  problem  as 
a party-question,  as  a matter  of  politics,  has  been  seriously 
regretted  in  the  bourgeois  press.  Conservative  and  liberal  papers 
alike  point  out  that  outside  the  Riksdag,  the  general  question 
of  the  school  system  was  somewhat  raised  above  party  lines, 
since  followers  of  all  parties  were  to  be  found  defending  both 
sides  of  the  issue;  but  that  in  the  Riksdag  the  question  was 
actually  lost  in  the  debate  itself  by  the  irrefutable  authorita- 
tive criticism  of  the  opposition  and  only  carried  by  party  de- 
cision, since  it  was  a program  point  with  the  majority  parties, 
the  socialists  and  the  liberals.  After  Ryden  had  effected  a 
compromise  with  Bondeforbundet  (the  Peasant  Party),  the  vot- 
ing was  almost  exclusively  on  party  lines. 

The  defeated  side  placed  some  hope  in  the  dictum  laid  down 
by  the  Riksdag,  that  “the  transition  to  the  new  organization 
shall  be  as  smooth  as  possible.”  One  of  the  officials  of  the  De- 
partment of  Education,  Sandberg,  says  in  an  interview  as  re- 
ported in  Svenska  Dagbladet,  June  16,  1927,  that  the  new 
order  will  begin  to  take  effect  in  the  fall  of  1928,  but  gradually. 
partly  because  the  reform  will  be  brought  about  by  one  class  a 
year  in  each  school,  partly  because  the  Department  of  Educa- 
tion can  postpone  the  realization  of  the  plan,  if  valid  reasons 
are  presented  and  petitions  are  drawn  up  by  respective  locali- 
ties. Here  is  an  example  of  the  power  of  the  Swedish  crown — 
discussed  in  the  chapter  on  Historical  Development.  A great 
deal  of  work  remains  to  be  done  before  the  school  reform  will 
be  a reality.  New  investigations  are  requested  by  the  Riksdag 
regarding  several  points.  The  Central  Board  of  Education  can- 
not be  burdened  with  these  tasks.21  It  will  be  necessary  to 

21  In  July,  1927,  a member  of  the  Central  Board  of  Education  under- 
visningsradet,  August  Johansson,  filed  a petition  with  the  educational  de- 
partment that  a reorganization  and  expansion  of  the  Central  Board  might 
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appoint  special  committees  for  the  investigations  requested  by 
the  Riksdag.  To  an  outsider  it  would  seem  as  if  there  ought  to 
have  been  enough  time  for  deliberation  since  the  Committee 
reported  in  1922-1923.  Yet  one  of  the  most  frequent  pleas  in 
the  debating  of  the  bill  was  that  it  should  be  postponed  pend- 
ing further  investigations.  Festina  lente  again! 

It  may  be  wise  to  caution  against  attaching  too  much  im- 
portance to  the  turbulence  and  excitement  accompanying  the 
enactment  of  the  educational  law  of  1927.  Popular  excitement 
and  especially  its  political  tinge  have  attracted  our  attention 
because  they,  together  with  all  the  investigations  and  long- 
working  committees  are  typical  of  Sweden  at  the  present  time. 
When  earlier  educational  laws  have  attempted  alterations  of 
the  traditional  order  and  interference  with  the  individuals’ 
right  to  decide  on  the  schooling  of  his  or  her  child,  resentment 
ran  high.  But  with  the  passage  of  time  resentment  has  sub- 
sided. Many  an  old  adversary  has  conceded  the  advantages. 
Maybe  history  will  repeat  itself  in  these  last  attempts  to  de- 
mocratize the  old  school  system  of  Sweden. 

The  Educational  Situation  in  Sweden  Since  192  7 

One  might  ask  what  the  tendencies  have  been  so  far  and 
what  after-effects  have  been  noticeable  since  the  passing  of  the 
law.  With  the  main  issue  decided,  there  has  come  a certain 
abatement  in  educational  discussions.  Not  that  there  is  not 
a steady  flow  of  articles  on  school  questions  in  the  press  but 
that  these  deal  with  more  specific  problems,  such  as  language 
teaching  (413  Lidholm),  teacher  training  and  teacher  qualifi- 
cations (383  Johanson  A),  or  are  essays  of  a more  general  type, 

be  effected.  The  members  have  long  been  burdened  by  expeditionary  mat- 
ters and  the  inspection  of  schools,  which  was  one  of  the  members’  chief 
tasks,  has  suffered.  With  the  new  reorganization  of  schools  the  seventy- 
eight  secondary  schools  in  the  bureau’s  charge  will  be  increased  to  one 
hundred  thirty-six,  and  they  will  all  be  affected  by  the  new  bill.  He 
proposes  one  new  member  and  several  new  secretaries  for  the  Board. 
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such  as  “Do  baccalaureates  now  know  as  much  as  they  did 
forty  years  ago?  (410  Hans  Larsson).  The  definite  problems 
formulated  in  the  discussion  of  the  act  of  1927  are  somewhat 
in  abeyance.  There  is  a general  state  of  exhaustion  and  a feel- 
ing of  letting  the  reform  take  its  course  and  its  chance  of  being 
put  into  practice. 

In  a campaign  speech  for  the  elections  to  the  Second  Cham- 
ber of  the  Riksdag  in  August  1928,  S.  A.  Almquist,  the  Min- 
ister of  Education,  warned  the  public  against  again  making 
an  issue  of  the  school  question.  According  to  him,  it  ought  to 
rest  during  the  six  years  allotted  to  the  transition  from  the 
old  to  the  new  system.  During  that  time  the  Riksdag  should 
desist  from  touching  the  main  issue,  leaving  its  execution  and 
necessary  modifications  to  the  Crown;  that  is,  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education.  When  the  time  of  transition  is  over  and  the 
bill  is  fully  put  into  practice,  then  those  who  are  not  satisfied 
might  bring  desired  changes  before  the  Riksdag  or  before  the 
voters  in  an  election.  It  would  seem  as  if  the  general  public 
were  inclined  to  follow  this  advice. 

The  educational  articles  in  the  daily  press  dealing  with  any 
of  the  points  of  the  bill  since  it  was  passed  have  been  limited 
mostly  to  short  notices.  For  instance,  one  states  that  the  rektor, 
the  principal  of  such  and  such  a school,  has  requested  the 
Central  Board  of  Education  to  postpone  the  erection  of  new 
real-school  classes  on  the  six-year  foundation  school,  as  there 
are  not  enough  applicants  for  the  year  1928-1929.  Other  notices 
have  dealt  with  the  lyceum.  First  it  was  stated  that  no  lyceums 
would  be  erected  in  the  autumn  of  1928  except  in  Malmd, 
because  no  registrations  for  these  schools  had  been  received 
at  any  of  the  other  seats  intended  for  lyceums.  Later  there  was 
another  notice  that  the  principal  of  the  Malmo  secondary  school 
for  boys  had  asked  permission  of  the  Board  to  postpone  the 
first  lyceum  class  to  the  autumn  of  1929,  as  only  four  appli- 
cants to  this  class  had  appeared  in  Malmd.  There  has  also 
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been  a lively  discussion  in  the  press  of  the  value  of  the  so- 
called  sport-holidays  on  the  laroverk. 

Other  similar  examples  could  illustrate  the  conservative  trend 
of  the  public,  and  its  attitude  of  passive  waiting. 

Some  positive  effects  of  the  law  of  1927  are  also  now  in 
evidence.  In  September,  1928,  there  was  a notice  in  the  press 
that  Dr.  Karl  Nordlund  had  stated  that  86.2  percent  of  all 
beginners  in  Stockholm  applied  for  entrance  in  the  first  class 
of  the  elementary  schools  as  against  80  percent  before  the  bill 
was  passed.  This  increase  of  6.2  percent  he  ascribes  to  the  late 
aw,  which  assures  parents  of  an  easier  transfer  for  their  chil- 
dren from  the  public  elementary  to  the  state  secondary  schools 
than  they  can  have  from  private  schools. 

These  are  examples  of  more  general  reactions  to  educational 
matters  as  reflected  in  the  newspapers.  But  what  has  been 
forthcoming  from  official  Sweden  since  the  passing  of  the  law? 

Naturally  the  Department  of  Education  has  been  concerned 
with  other  aspects  of  education  than  those  connected  with  the 
lLaw  of  1927.  For  instance  in  June  1931  “the  1929  continua- 
tion School  Experts”  with  Riksdagsman  Sven  Bengtsson  i 
Norup  as  chairman  reported  to  the  ecklesiastikminister  but  on 
the  whole  it  can  be  stated  that  both  the  Department  of  Edu- 
cation and  the  Central  Board  of  Education  have  had  most  of 
their  work  since  1927  cut  out  for  them  by  the  Law  of  that  year. 

The  Central  Board  of  Education  has  in  accordance  with  the 
Riksdag’s  recommendations  worked  out  study  plans,  arrang- 
ing electives  and  allotting  time  for  different  subjects,  on  the 
whole  issued  administrative  regulations  necessary  for  the  effec- 
tuation of  the  law.  Both  positive  and  negative  criticisms  of  these 
plans  of  study  have  appeared.  These  criticisms  along  with  other 
matters  will  be  considered  by  a new  Five-men-committee  of  ex- 
perts which  has  been  called  by  the  ecklesiastikminister  Stadener 
in  the  summer  of  1931. 

Regarding  the  subject  matter  of  the  elementary  school  the 
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fight  over  the  catechism  has  been  continued.  In  the  years 
1928-1929  the  state  support  to  certain  communities  was  with- 
held by  the  Government  because  the  catechism  was  used  as 
a textbook  in  those  schools.  In  the  autumn  1929  an  attempt  at 
conciliation  was  made  by  the  Government — then  a conserva- 
tive one.  Certain  short  passages  and  quotations  from  the  Bible 
given  in  the  catechisms  were  announced  by  the  ecklesiastik- 
departementet  to  be  allowed  as  school  study.  If  the  state  support 
will  be  granted  under  such  conditions  will  be  a Riksdag  ques- 
tion. On  the  first  days  of  interpolation  of  the  Government  by 
the  Riksdag  of  1930  Varner  Ryden  inquired  about  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  passages  of  the  school  law  forbidding  any 
learning  by  heart  of  the  catechism.  The  answer  was  that  there 
will  be  no  going  back  to  the  use  of  the  catechism  as  a text- 
book for  young  children. 

Under  the  guidance  of  the  Central  Board  of  Education  the 
old  laroverk  have  been  successively  converted  into  real  schools 
and  gymnasia  of  the  new  type.  This  reorganization  has  here 
and  there  met  with  certain  difficulties.  The  Government  has 
therefore  commissioned  the  group  of  Experts,  appointed  in 
1927,  to  investigate  this  matter  of  administration. 

The  “Experts  of  1927”  were  primarily  charged  with  some 
of  the  investigations  which  the  Riksdag  in  passing  the  bill  of 
1927  had  requested  the  Government  to  undertake.  The  first 
of  these  was  to  work  out  regulations  for  communal  girl-schools. 

The  report  on  the  communal  girl-schools  (219  Kungl  Maj:ts 
Proposition  Nr  116)  was  ready  in  1928  and  then  submitted 
by  the  Minister  of  Education  to  the  Riksdag  that  year  (235  Mo- 
tioner  249;  250  Riksdagens  Protokoll;  253  Riksdagens  Shri- 
vels e.)  It  was  passed  without  much  accompanying  excitement. 
These  regulations  on  the  whole  were  kept  in  the  spirit  of  the 
law  of  192  7.  Especially  did  regulations  regarding  individuali- 
zation and  concentration  of  instruction  and  students’ 
self-activity  reflect  the  spirit  of  the  Governmental  proposals 
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of  1927.  In  other  respects  the  regulations  for  the  communal 
girl-schools  modify  the  law  of  192  7.  The  latter  had  stated  that 
girl-schools  should  always  be  of  the  four-year  real-school-type 
building  on  a six-year  foundation  school.  This  deprived  girls 
of  a choice  between  the  longer  and  the  shorter  foundation 
school  granted  to  boys  in  many  places.  It  meant  a year  longer 
schooling  for  every  girl  than  she  had  had  in  the  old-type  girl- 
school.  As  was  mentioned  above  (see  page  60),  this  was  one 
of  the  most  contested  passages  of  the  law  of  1927.  The  new 
regulations  accepted  by  the  Riksdag  of  1928  permit  a more 
flexible  arrangement  on  just  this  point.  The  articulation  with 
the  elementary  school  takes  place  twice,  after  a four-year  or 
after  a six-year  foundation  school.  Further,  the  new  regula- 
tions offer  girls  the  possibility  of  the  two  real  schools  within 
the  same  school.  In  the  case  there  are  not  enough  girls  to  carry 
both  sections  paralleling  each  other,  they  arrange  for  co-in- 
struction of  the  sections  in  some  subjects.  Co-instruction  of 
the  two  sections  will  make  them  financially  possible  even  if 
there  is  not  the  full  number  of  thirty-five  in  any  section. 

The  same  expedient  was  offered  by  the  Experts  as  a solu- 
tion of  the  administrative  problems  of  the  boy-schools  sub- 
mitted to  them.  The  report  of  November,  1929,  builds  on  the 
precedent  laid  down  by  the  regulations  for  the  communal  girl- 
schools  just  mentioned.  Even  though  boys  in  some  places  were 
allowed  a choice  between  the  longer  and  the  shorter  founda- 
tion school,  the  law  of  1927  had  not  allowed  a free  and  even 
competition  between  the  two  forms.  The  law  decreed  for  many 
places  that  the  four-year  real  school  classes  must  first  be  filled 
before  any  five-year  real  school  could  be  established.  The  ad- 
ministrative difficulties  referred  to  above  arose  when,  for  in- 
stance, in  Stockholm  in  August,  1929,  one  hundred  and  seven- 
teen students  who  passed  their  entrance  examinations  could 
not  enter  the  first  class  of  the  six-year  real  school  which  in 
1928  had  been  permitted  by  the  Central  Board,  instead  of 
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the  unpopular  lyceum  section.  Also  in  the  autumn  of  1929 
ninety-two  applicants  had  been  refused  entrance  into  the  five- 
year  real-school  sections  while  nineteen  sections  of  the  begin- 
ning class  of  the  four-year  real  schools  operated  with  less  than 
ten  pupils  each.  In  many  places  the  less  popular  form  was  force 
fed  by  the  refused  applicants  to  the  popularly  more  coveted 
real  school.  The  rigidity  of  the  law  of  192  7 on  this  point  had  in- 
terfered with  the  free  choice  of  the  communities.  It  was  as  if 
the  communities  had  to  be  blessed  with  the  longer  foundation 
school  and  the  shorter  real  school,  the  ideal  of  social  democ- 
racy, even  against  their  own  will.  The  report  of  1929  inaugu- 
rates an  equal  standing  of  the  two  types  of  foundation  and 
real  schools.  The  early  notices  of  this  report  in  the  press  show 
that  the  conservatives  greet  it  with  satisfaction,  while  in  the 
social  democratic  press  and  in  Svensk  Larartidning  there  are 
signs  of  misgivings.  Varner  Ryden  has  penned  several  articles 
of  protest. 

The  Experts  submitted  in  November,  1929,  also  two  other  re- 
ports. One  dealt  with  the  lyceum  which  seems  to  be  such  an  un- 
popular school  form.  In  substance  the  Experts  recommended 
that  as  long  as  there  was  not  a public  demand  for  that  type  of 
school  the  Rektor  should  not,  by  insistent  advertisement  in 
the  papers,  call  attention  to  its  unpopularity.  If  in  five  years 
public  sentiment  had  not  changed  the  whole  proposal  regarding 
the  lyceum  should  be  taken  up  for  renewed  consideration. 

The  other  report  suggested  somewhat  a modification  of  the 
Law  of  1927  regarding  girl-schools.  Besides  decreeing  that 
all  girl-schools  must  build  on  the  longer  foundation  school 
the  law  had  strongly  recommended  new  state  secondary  schools 
in  nine  communities.  On  the  basis  of  this  recommendation  the 
Riksdag  of  1927  had  decided  on  their  establishment  and  re- 
quested the  Government  to  work  out  more  detailed  plans  for 
their  erection.  The  Riksdag  of  1928  showed  a certain  wariness 
regarding  their  predecessor’s  decisions.  The  elections  of  the 
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autumn  had  in  many  places  favored  the  conservatives,  who  re- 
gained power.  The  Riksdag  of  1929  voted  for  a reconsideration 
and  an  inquiry  to  be  conducted  by  the  Experts  of  1927,  en- 
larged with  two  more  members,  into  the  need  for  new  state 
girl-schools.  The  Experts  now  recommend  that  only  three  cities 
—Uppsala,  Lund,  and  Orebro — receive  schools  instead  of  the 
nine  decided  on  by  the  Riksdag  of  1927.  In  the  other  locali- 
ties the  number  of  students  was  not  greater  than  could  be 
taken  care  of  by  erecting  real  schools  in  some  places  and  in 
others  by  opening  the  existing  boy-gymnasia  for  girls.  The 
Central  Government  would  save  over  half  a million  kronor 
and  each  community  concerned  would  also  effect  considerable 
savings.  Further,  the  Experts  recommend  for  the  state  girl- 
schools  the  application  of  the  same  principles  equalizing  the 
twTo  real-school  forms  which  have  already  been  accepted  for  the 
communal  girl-schools.  However,  if  the  girls  have  to  take  their 
studentexamen  at  a laroverk,  their  schooling  still  requires  one 
year  longer  than  for  boys.  As  late  as  August  5th  1931,  shortly 
before  this  manuscript  went  to  press,  Svenska  Dagbladet  had 
an  editorial  that  insisted  on  a thorough  revision  of  the  Law  of 
1927,  “because  an  organization  cannot  be  lasting  that  forces 
our  Stockholm  girls  to  spend  a year  longer  than  the  boys  do 
for  passing  the  final  examination  of  the  laroverk.”  That  the 
authorities  are  alive  to  this  very  problem:  the  unequal  treat- 
ment of  the  girls  in  the  Law  of  1927,  is  seen  in  some  of  their 
recommendations.  The  Central  Board  of  Education,  for  in- 
stance in  June  1931  recommended  to  the  Ecklesiastikdepart - 
mentet  that  girls’  transfer  from  girl-schools  to  gymnasium 
should  be  facilitated  by  substituting  certification  for  examina- 
tion. Exactly  in  what  subjects  certification  could  take  place 
would  be  decided  by  the  Central  Board  of  Education  individu- 
ally for  each  girl-school  after  inspection  of  its  plan  of  study 
and  standards  of  work. 

If  “the  Experts  of  1927”  and  the  Central  Board  of  Educa- 
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tion  represent  the  opinion  of  the  majority  it  may  seem  as  if 
Sweden  was  in  for  a modification  of  the  dictum  of  the  Law 
of  1927  that  a six-year  foundation  school  and  a four-year  real 
school  was  the  only  desirable  form  for  all  the  children  of  the 
country.  If  one  is  not  too  pessimistically  bent,  however,  one 
might  dare  hope  that  if  a free  and  equal  competition  between 
a longer  foundation  school  and  a longer  real  school  is  permitted 
the  best  and  soundest  form  gradually  will  crowd  out  the  other. 
One  might  also  hold  the  opinion  that  the  ideal  is  not  one  simple 
unified  school  system.  Diversity  in  unity  might  meet  better 
democracy’s  demand  on  equal  opportunities  for  everybody. 

With  the  school  year  1931-1932  the  successive  application 
of  the  Law  of  1927  will  be  completed,  except  in  regard  to  the 
lyceum  (see  page  78,  82).  The  “Experts  of  1927”  have  been 
charged  with  the  details  of  organization.  As  can  be  seen  by 
the  previous  discussion  they  have  also  carried  on  most  of  tire 
special  investigations  recommended  by  the  Riksdag  at  the  time 
of  passing  the  Law  of  1927  (see  page  71).  One  major  task 
remains.  The  Riksdag  advised  the  adoption  of  new  directions 
concerning  methods  of  work  and  psychology  implied  by  the 
changes  of  “the  inner  work”  of  the  schools.  One  might  have 
expected  that  “the  Experts  of  1927”  who  shaped  the  outer  form 
would  be  in  charge  of  the  content,  “the  inner  work,”  this  form 
is  to  contain;  but  political  and  parliamentary  changes  have 
caused  this  Committee  of  192  7 to  be  dissolved.  Instead  the 
Minister  of  Education,  Mr.  Stadener,  was  empowered  on  June 
19th  1931  to  call  a new  committee  of  five.  This  new  committee, 
“The  Experts  of  1931,”  represents  the  elementary  school,  the 
real  school,  the  girl-school,  the  gymnasium,  and  also  counts  as 
a member  one  of  the  guiding  spirits  of  the  great  School  Com- 
mission 1918-1922.  Besides  formulating  directions  for  “the  in- 
ner work”  they  are  expected  to  rectify  certain  aspects  of  the 
new  plans  of  study  that  have  proved  irksome  for  students  and 
parents.  The  plans  for  electives  as  well  as  the  regulations  for 
one  special  holiday  given  over  to  sports,  and  games  are  likely 
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to  be  adjusted.  A total  revision  of  the  organization  itself  is 
hardly  to  be  expected  at  this  time,  though  the  conservative 
press  suggests  it. 

The  educational  events  in  Sweden  since  the  passing  of  the 
law  of  1927 — sketchily  as  they  need  be  presented  here — dis- 
play unmistakably  the  Swedish  tradition  of  slow  but  steady 
development.  The  law  is  being  gradually  enacted  under  modi- 
fication of  later  Committees  of  Experts,  Government  Acts  and 
Riksdags. 

People  knowing  the  historical  development  of  Sweden  do 
not  yet  look  for  more  positive  and  striking  results  of  the  re- 
forms. It  takes  time.  Festina  lente  again. 

An  account  of  the  most  recent  educational  events  in  Sweden, 
a country  where  constant  changes  in  the  Government  are  ef- 
fected in  accordance  with  its  political  parliamentarism,  can 
fittingly  be  closed  by  quoting  a remark  by  B.  J:son  Bergquist 
on  the  part  of  politics  in  education.  When  Nya  Elementarsko- 
lan,  the  state  experimental  secondary  school  for  boys  in  Stock- 
holm, which  had  had  several  of  its  real-school  forms  curtailed 
by  the  law  of  1927,  celebrated  its  centenary  in  1928,  the  for- 
mer head  of  the  Central  Board  of  Education  said  in  the  main 
address  of  the  occasion: 

As  poison  in  unsuitable  proportions  is  harmful  and  destructive 
of  the  organism  so  can  also  too  much  politics  especially  in  the  form 
of  school  political  dogmas  and  doctrines  (reactionary  or  radical)  be 
malignant.  It  may  lead  to  a limitation  and  rigidity  of  the  organ  of 
vision.  A person  may  stare  himself  blind  on  one  aspect  of  the  case, 
overemphasizing  the  importance  of  one  form  of  organization  to  the 
harm  of  others  equally  justified. 

The  Swedish  Education  Act  of  1927  as  One  Aspect 
of  the  Widespread  Movement  in  Europe  for  a 
Unified  School  System 

A discussion  of  the  educational  situation  in  Sweden  would 
be  incomplete  if  it  were  not  pointed  out  that  it  is  not  an  iso- 
lated phenomenon.  It  is  one  of  the  many  similar  and  simultane- 
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ous  movements  in  Europe  for  a unified  system  of  schools,  an- 
other example  of  the  international  tendency  characterized  by 
Dr.  Kandel  in  his  Introduction  to  the  International  Yearbook 
of  1925  in  the  following  way: 

. . . there  is  developing  a demand,  again  very  widespread,  that 
it  [the  elementary  school]  become  in  a true  sense  the  school  of 
democracy,  the  common  school  for  all  children  of  all  the  people. 
From  this  demand  there  flows  another  problem  concerning  the  dura- 
tion of  elementary  education  and  the  stage  at  which  that  differentia- 
tion which  is  demanded  by  the  new  educational  psychology  shall 
begin  (64  Kandel). 

It  is  exactly  this  problem  which  has  concerned  the  Swedish 
members  of  the  Great  School  Commission  and  all  the  other 
experts  working  on  the  new  law.  They  were  themselves  aware 
that  it  was  an  international  question.  The  Great  School  Com- 
mission had  in  its  report  one  volume  entitled:  The  Higher 
School  Systems  Abroad  with  articles  on  Norway,  Denmark,  Fin- 
land, Prussia,  “other  German  states,”  Austria,  Switzerland, 
France,  England,  and  the  United  States  of  America.  And  the 
Experts  in  discussing  the  one-foundation  school  mention  that: 

On  March  24,  1920,  Norway  cut  the  Gordian  knot  of  the 
common-foundation  school  by  decreeing  that  a three-year  real 
school  should  follow  on  a seven-year  public  elementary  school. 
And  in  Germany  a Reich  Conference  in  June,  1920,  laid  down 
the  principles  for  one  unified  system  of  schools  (268  Experts 
p 421-429,  and  439  Nordlund,  p 11).  See  also  Einar  Sigmund 
articles  on  Norway  in  the  International  Yearbook  1927  ([485 
Sigmund],  the  date  is  there  given  1929).  In  Denmark  the  re- 
forms of  1903  prescribed  the  common  elementary  school  as  a 
four-year  foundation  school,  then  a four-year  middle  school 
and  a three-year  gymnasium.  The  last  Danish  School  Com- 
mission did  not  propose  a radical  change  of  the  existing  school 
forms,  but  aimed  at  an  earlier  start  for  gymnasial  studies,  a 
consolidation  of  the  locally  developed,  varied  systems  of  dif- 
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ferentiation  within  the  public  elementary  schools  and,  in  con- 
nection with  the  latter,  a wider  realization  of  the  higher  schools’ 
articulation  with  the  common  school.  The  Danish  government 
has  not  acted  on  the  School  Commission’s  proposal,  but  vari- 
ous reforms  presented  to  the  Riksdag  prepare  the  solution  of 
the  one-common-foundation  school  idea  by  strengthening  the 
capacity  of  the  public  elementary  school  through  a better  prep- 
aration of  elementary  school  teachers  and  professional  inspec- 
tion by  secularization  of  the  local  leadership  of  the  elementary 
schools.  In  Austria,  the  Swedish  Experts  of  1927  claim,  com- 
pulsory education  is  carried  on  in  a five-year  public  school  and 
a three-year  Biirgerscliule ; and  that  since  1922  experiments 
have  been  carried  on  at  six  communal  schools  in  Vienna  with  a 
four-year  foundation  school  and  a four-year  allgemeine  Mittel- 
schule  (268  Experts,  p 421-42  7).  In  Holland  the  new  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1918  provided  for  a modified  form  of  a common 
school,  though  this  is  not  mentioned  by  the  Experts22  (328 
Diels).  One  would  most  naturally  expect  that  the  experience  of 
these  other  countries  would  have  been  used  as  an  argument 
for,  or  against,  the  Swedish  reforms.  Even  more  would  one 
expect  to  find  references  to  the  United  States  of  America,  which 
of  old  and  par  preference  has  been  the  country  of  the  one- 
ladder  school.  To  an  internationally  minded  educationalist  it 
would  seem  a priori  almost  inevitable  that  some  cognizance 
must  have  been  taken  of  the  long  experience  of  a common- 
foundation  school  in  that  country,  as  well  as  to  the  rich  peda- 
gogical research  which  the  United  States  has  been  forced  to 

22  Holland  was  referred  to  in  the  Debate  of  the  Educational  Bill  in  the 
Riksdag  in  the  following  way  at  a time  when  Mr.  Oscar  Olsson  was 
chided  for  his  American  sympathies.  “When  Mr.  Ljunggren  said  that  we 
ought  to  find  our  models  nearer  home  and  ought  not  to  have  to  go  to 
America  for  them  (although  in  America  the  new  school  is  built  up  like 
ours,  only  wTith  one  year  less),  I thought  of  a little  country  of  west 
European  culture  that  has  the  six-year  foundation  school.  Maybe  it  is 
somewhat  affected  by  American  points  of  view,  but  it  is  a fine  cultured 
country,  and  its  name  is  Holland!”  (245  Riksdagens  Protokoll  p 70). 
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establish  for  overcoming  the  serious  difficulties  to  be  met  in 
educating  a population  composed  of  some  sixty-eight  nation- 
alities and  hundreds  of  creeds.  To  what  extent  such  expecta- 
tions had  a chance  to  materialize  into  actuality  in  the  environ- 
ment of  the  present  educational  situation  in  Sweden,  and  to 
what  extent  they  did  materialize,  can  be  seen  only  after  an 
investigation  of  the  influence  of  American  educational  theory 
and  practice  on  Swedish  education  in  the  past.  This  will  be  the 
next  step  in  this  discussion.  At  the  same  time  we  will  consider 
what  American  experience  could  contribute  to  the  problems 
of  education  which  Sweden  faces  at  present. 

Summary 

This  chapter  is  itself  only  a brief  summary  of  voluminous 
school  laws  and  other  weighty  official  documents.  If  the  reader 
finds  it  somewhat  hard  to  follow  he  should  remember  that  of- 
ficial Swedish  style  is  similar  to  the  German,  replete  in  sen- 
tences a quarter  of  a page  long. 

A discussion  of  the  educational  situation  of  Sweden  at  present 
can  be  summarized  as  follows: 

1.  Although  the  last  educational  reform  movement  in  Sweden 
received  its  main  impetus  from  the  wave  of  democracy  fol- 
lowing on  the  Great  World  War,  it  is  traceable  back  to  the 
reforms  advocated  by  nineteenth-century  liberals  since  1820. 
The  following  desiderata  were  their  legacy: 

a Classics  should  give  way  to  a “real”  and  civic  education. 

b Instruction  should  be  adapted  to  the  individual  stu- 
dent. 

c The  old  parallel  system  of  schools  should  be  replaced 
by  one  system  of  school  for  all  the  children  of  the  country. 

2.  Nineteenth  century  saw  victory  on  the  first,  defeat  on  the 
second,  and  procrastination  on  the  third  of  these  issues. 

3.  Already  in  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century  these  de- 
mands were  incorporated  as  platforms,  first  of  the  liberal,  later 
also  of  the  social-democratic  party. 
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4.  A liberal  victory  in  1909  brought  the  establishment  of 
communal  middle  schools,  following  directly  on  the  six  years 
in  the  common  foundation  school.  The  old  parallel  system  was 
thus  broken  in  some  localities.  This  type  of  the  lower  secondary 
school  was  preferred  hereafter  by  the  Riksdag. 

5.  A School  Commission  appointed  by  Varner  Ryden,  a so- 
cial-democratic ecklesiastikminister,  in  December  1918,  pre- 
sented on  April  28,  1922,  their  plans  for  a complete  reorgani- 
zation of  secondary  education. 

6.  The  School  Commission  laid  down  as  two  fundamental 
principles  of  reform: 

a Social  Justice.  A unified  system  of  schools  should  offer 
only  one  childhood  school  to  all,  to  the  better  advantage  of 

(1)  Youth  from  poorer  homes 

(2)  Rural  youth 

(3)  Girls. 

b Psychological  versus  logical  approach  to  education.  This 
principle  reinforces  the  demand  on  one  common  foundation 
school  for  all  in  as  much  as  it  stands  for 

( 1 ) The  postponement  of  the  study  of  foreign  languages 
and  the  more  academic  work  of  the  lower  secondary  schools  for 
some  years. 

(2)  A shortened  secondary  school  because  of  better  re- 
sults obtained  by  reforming  the  “inner  work”  of  the  school  by 
concentration  of  studies,  by  productive  versus  reproductive 
work,  and  so  on. 

7.  Laymen  and  educators  alike  were  agitated  by  the  proposed 
reform  which  caused  most  diverse  criticism.  Commentaries  by 
over  800  official  bodies  were  requested. 

8.  A conservative  minister,  S.  A.  Clason,  referred  the  whole 
question,  in  June  1924,  to  a Committee  of  Experts  w’hose  re- 
port appeared  in  1926. 

9.  In  1927,  N.  J.  F.  Almquist,  the  minister  of  a coalition 
government  from  the  liberal  and  the  “freeminded”  ( jrisinnade ) 
parties,  presented  the  Educational  Bill  of  1927. 
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10.  After  vivid  discussion  and  some  radical  changes  in  the 
hands  of  a Special  Riksdag  Committee  on  Schools,  the  Edu- 
cation Act  was  passed  in  May,  1927. 

a The  transfer  to  secondary  schools  is  postponed  by  at 
least  one  year.  No  real  schools,  the  lower  division  of  Swedish 
secondary  schools,  could  as  before  build  on  a three-year  ele- 
mentary school  as  a common  foundation  school.  Transfer  from 
the  elementary  school  should  take  place  after  four  of  after  six 
years. 

b The  six-year  foundation  school  with  its  shorter  real 
school  is  the  type  most  favored  by  the  law.  In  many  localities 
the  classes  of  this  shorter  real  school  have  to  be  filled  before  the 
other  type  of  real  school  is  established. 

c The  length  of  the  total  schooling  is  increased  by  one 
year  when  the  six-year  foundation  school  is  established,  al- 
though the  real  school  and  the  gymnasium  have  been  shortened. 

d The  principle  of  coeducation  is  upheld.  Few  state 
secondary  schools  for  girls  were  to  be  established.  In  most 
places  the  girls’  need  for  higher  education  should  be  supplied 
by  opening  the  existing  boy-schools  for  girls. 

e The  new  plan  will  be  successively  introduced  during 
six  years. 

11.  Changes  in  the  Government  have  taken  place  since  the 
law  was  passed.  Both  the  Riksdag  of  1928  and  the  Riksdag 
of  1929  have  effected  some  modifications  of  the  law  in  the  di- 
rection of  giving  equal  standing  to  the  types  of  real  schools. 
Regulations  for  communal  girl-schools  have  been  worked  out 
and  recommendations  have  been  made  that  girls  shall  have 
more  equal  choice  between  real-school  forms. 

12.  The  Experts  of  1927  have  handed  in  some  reports  in 
November  1929  to  the  Minister  of  Education  in  a conservative 
cabinet.  They  recommend  some  further  modifications  in  ad- 
ministration. The  Riksdag  of  1930  acted  favorably  upon  them. 
A new  committee  of  Five  Experts  called  in  the  summer  of  1931  is 
now  (February  1932)  sitting. 
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13.  The  tempo  and  manner  of  effecting  educational  reforms 
is  clearly  conditioned  by  the  traditional  national  development 
and  by  the  system  of  parliamentarism  now  dominating  Swedish 
political  life. 

14.  The  educational  reform  movement  in  Sweden  is  not  an 
isolated  phenomenon.  Similar  efforts  to  reduce  an  old  parellel 
system  of  schools  in  the  name  of  democracy  are  seen  in  Norway, 
Denmark,  Germany  and  Austria.  Swedish  educational  experts 
refer  occasionally  to  the  reforms  in  these  countries. 


Chapter  III 


AMERICAN  INFLUENCE  ON  SWEDISH  EDUCATION 

IN  THE  PAST 

As  may  be  seen  from  the  previous  chapters,  the  educational 
crisis  in  Sweden  is  not  an  isolated  affair  of  the  present  but  the 
result  of  a long  development  having  its  roots  in  the  rather 
remote  past. 

In  the  same  way  the  actual  and  the  possible  influence  of 
America23  on  the  present  educational  situation  in  Sweden  is, 
to  a considerable  degree,  predetermined  by  American  influences 
in  the  past.  The  former  cannot  be  evaluated  correctly  when 
separated  from  the  latter.  The  potential  and  actual  uses  of  argu- 
ments from  American  experience  in  the  discussion  of  the  present 
reform  are  not  something  independent  and  separated  from  past 
American  influence  on  Swedish  educational  thought.  These 
can  be  seen  in  proper  perspective  and  correctly  understood 
only  in  the  light  of  what  has  been. 

Therefore  in  this  chapter,  which  gives  a brief  survey  of 
American  influence  in  Sweden,  these  three  problems  will  be 
considered: 

1.  To  what  extent  has  an  American  influence  existed  as  com- 
pared with  other  foreign  influences? 

2.  What  have  been  the  peculiarities  of  the  means  of  trans- 
fer of  American  experience  to  Sweden? 

3.  What  has  been  the  content  of  the  influence? 

23  Since  this  study  is  limited  to  the  United  States  of  America,  the  terms 
“America”  and  “United  States”  are  used  interchangeably. 
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It  is  true  that  if  one  mentions  American  influence  on  Swedish 
education  the  common  reaction  of  the  layman  is  the  quick  re- 
tort: “But  has  there  been  any?”  with  the  obvious  assumption 
that  the  answer  must  be  negative.  But  an  unprejudiced  investi- 
gation can  prove  easily  that  such  an  assumption  is  wrong. 
Some  objective  evidence  of  this  can  be  brought  forth  if  we 
make  an  analysis  of  leading  educational  journals,  returns  of 
educational  associations,  minutes  from  their  meetings,  accounts 
by  holders  of  educational  traveling  scholarships,  as  well  as 
journals  and  reports  of  prominent  Swedish  educators.  Such 
an  analysis  may  reveal  something  of  interest  regarding  the  pro- 
portional relation  between  the  foreign  influence  from  America 
and  other  sources  on  Swedish  education  and  their  particular 
increase  and  decrease  in  influence  in  the  latter  half  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  and  the  first  two  decades  of  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury. Then  in  the  light  of  the  data  a certain  connection  will  be 
noticeable  between  the  United  States  of  America  and  certain 
educational  movements  in  Sweden.  The  fact  that  this  Ameri- 
can influence  has  not  been  stressed,  and  therefore  not  made 
known,  may  be  explained  by  several  political  and  other  rea- 
sons. The  writer  has  taken  it  as  a definite  task  to  investigate  to 
what  degree  such  American  influence  may  be  said  to  have 
taken  place,  though  it  has  been  so  far  only  sporadically  recog- 
nized. Obviously  the  extent  of  influence  of  any  single  country 
can  be  evaluated  only  as  compared  with  the  influence  of  other 
countries.  However,  in  her  perusal  of  the  above  mentioned 
printed  and  manuscript  material,  the  writer  has  found  it  neces- 
sary to  limit  the  following  investigation  to  the  leading  countries 
only,  which  her  studies  showed  to  have  contributed  most; 
namely,  Germany,  France,  England,  and  the  United  States  of 
America.  To  take  account  of  occasional  references  to  countries 
like  Russia,  Italy,  Switzerland,  and  Belgium,  would  swell  the 
graph  and  the  chapter  beyond  its  proposed  limits.  Neither  have 
closely  related  Scandinavian  sister  countries  been  included  in 
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this  survey,  since  the  close  kinship  does  not  warrant  the  classi- 
fication of  their  influence  as  “foreign.” 

Diagram  V shows  the  number  of  articles  in  the  now  existing 
leading  Swedish  educational  periodicals,  which  deal  with  some 
phases  of  German,  French,  English,  and  American  education. 
A closer  study  of  this  diagram  shows  that  Pedagogisk  Tid- 
skrijt,  primarily  an  organ  for  secondary  or  higher  education, 
started  in  1865  with  eight  numbers  a year,  had  forty-eight  ar- 
ticles on  German  educational  matters  (half  of  these  already  in 
the  ’60’s),  sixteen  on  French,  and  six  on  English  before  the  first 
on  American  education  appeared  in  1894.  During  the  first  thirty 
years  of  the  periodical’s  existence  we  find  no  reference  to  the 
United  States  even  in  discussions  of  such  subjects  as  libraries, 
elective  studies,  education  for  independence,  self-government, 
although  an  observant  Swedish  visitor  to  America  had  noticed 
already  in  the  ’40’s  the  American  advance  in  those  respects. 
In  an  article,  in  1903,  on  psychology  and  logic  in  schools  no 
reference  was  made  to  American  conditions.  As  late  as  1911 
student  self-government  was  discussed  at  some  length  without  a 
single  allusion  to  American  practice.  Throughout  Pedagogisk 
Tidskrijt  there  is  seldom  a reference  to  American  literature  or 
American  experience  in  articles  on  matters  of  education  of  a 
general  nature.  When  the  United  States  of  America  is  referred 
to,  it  is  in  articles  especially  devoted  to  some  American  condi- 
tion. The  first  one  was  the  result  of  a visit  to  the  world  exposi- 
tion in  Chicago.  From  that  time  to  1923  we  have  thirty-six 
articles  on  German,  five  on  French,  eight  on  English,  and  nine 
on  American  education. 

Svensk  Larartidning  is  the  journal  of  the  Swedish  elementary 
schools,  a weekly  paper  from  1882  on.  During  these  years 
articles  on  America  have  appeared  in  all  but  thirteen  years 
(short  editorial  references  and  announcements  not  counted). 
The  distribution  between  Germany,  France,  England,  and 
America  is  as  follows:  one  hundred  thirty-seven  articles  on 
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German,  forty-four  on  French,  ninety-six  on  English  and  fifty- 
nine  on  American  conditions.  If  we  compare  the  ratio  between 
articles  on  German  and  on  American  matters  in  Pedagogisk 
Tidskrijt  and  Svensk  Larartidning  (they  are  respectively  nine 
to  eighty-four  and  fifty-nine  to  one  hundred  thirty-nine),  we 
find  that  evidently  interest  in  American  education  has  been 
more  manifest  among  teachers  of  elementary  or  popular  edu- 
cation than  among  teachers  of  secondary  or  higher  schools  in 
Sweden. 

What  interest,  then,  in  foreign  educational  conditions  do  we 
find  expressed  in  journals  especially  devoted  to  school  reforms, 
like  Verdandi  of  1882  and  Skola  och  Samhalle  or  School  and  So- 
ciety of  1920?  In  Verdandi  we  find  the  first  article  on  American 
schools  in  1889.  The  distribution  among  the  four  countries 
considered  in  the  period  1882-1921  is  as  follows:  Twenty-four 
articles  on  German,  eight  on  French,  fifteen  on  English,  and 
eighteen  on  American  conditions.  Verdandi  has  lately  appeared 
very  irregularly  with  a few  numbers  a year  Skola  och  Samhalle 
has  come  out  in  eight  numbers  yearly  since  1920  and  represents 
along  with  the  journal  started  in  1923,  Pedagogiska  Sporsmal 
Pedagogical  Queries,  the  progressive  pedagogical  interest  in 
Sweden  of  today.  In  Skola  och  Samhalle  we  have  had  three 
articles  on  German,  none  on  French  and  English,  and  seven  on 
American  education.  In  the  first  decade  of  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury, another  progressive  periodical  appeared,  Skolan,  which 
unfortunately  had  the  short  life  of  but  one  year.  During  this 
period  the  magazine  had  one  article  on  German  and  one  on 
American  education,  but  it  also  ran  through  several  of  its  num- 
bers three  translations  of  well  known  American  works  on  edu- 
cation. For  example,  Dewey  was  thus  introduced  to  the  Swedish 
public  in  his  School  and  Society.  We  thus  see  in  the  journals 
especially  dedicated  to  progressive  education  a more  marked 
interest  in  American  than  in  those  devoted  to  the  secondary 
schools. 

In  1920  there  was  started  a periodical  to  voice  the  special 
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interest  of  the  continuation  schools,  Tidskrijt  for  Praktiska 
Ungdomsskolor,  publishing  eight  numbers  a year.  In  the  first 
three  years  of  its  existence  it  naturally  gave  most  space  to  the 
vocational  schools  in  that  pioneer  country  of  continuation 
schools,  Germany.  These  articles  number  fourteen,  while  the 
periodical  has  only  two  on  French,  one  on  English,  and  five  on 
American  conditions  of  special  interest  with  respect  to  this 
branch  of  public  education. 

The  very  beginning  of  the  youngest  of  Swedish  educational 
periodicals,  Pedagogiska  Sporsmal  reflects  the  interest  of  post- 
war Europe  in  common  educational  problems.  It  set  up  as  its 
aim  the  familiarizing  of  Swedish  educators  with  the  new  edu- 
cation movement  and  especially  with  its  organ  in  Europe,  the 
New  Era,  which  appears  in  the  German,  French,  and  English 
languages.  Many  of  the  articles  in  the  first  edition  of  Pedagogi- 
ska Sporsmal  1923-1924,  thus  contained  translations  from  the 
New  Era.  These  are  mostly  of  a general  psychological  or  ratheT 
psycho-analytical  nature  from  German  and  French  sources  or 
descriptions  of  experimental  schools  in  England,  Belgium,  and 
Switzerland,  especially  the  Montessori  schools,  which  in  the  last 
years  have  gained  some  headway  in  these  countries.  Of  ques- 
tions pertaining  to  American  experience  in  education,  the  Dal- 
ton plan  monopolizes  all  attention,  though  this  American  plan 
is  mostly  discussed  in  its  English  operation. 

Very  occasionally,  we  find  that  periodicals  which  are  not 
especially  devoted  to  education  have  an  article  on  American 
educational  problems,  for  instance,  Nordisk  Tidskrijt  (“Nordic 
Monthly”),  Svensk  Tidskrijt  (“Swedish  Magazine”),  Social 
Tidskrijt  (“Social  Magazine”),  Tidskrijt  for  Svensk  Fattigvard 
(“Periodical  for  Swedish  Parochial  Relief  of  the  Poor”).  These 
are  too  few  to  be  made  a subject  for  any  statistical  investiga- 
tion, although,  later,  when  the  content  of  articles  dealing  with 
American  education  is  under  discussion,  some  of  them  will  be 
referred  to. 

The  study  of  the  number  of  articles  on  educational  condi- 
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tions  in  Germany,  France,  England,  and  the  United  States 
shows  that,  true  to  old  tradition,  the  country  which  lies  closest 
to  Sweden  also  has  proved  the  strongest  attraction.  However, 
in  spite  of  the  remoteness  of  the  United  States  of  America,  we 
find  that  Swedish  interest  in  American  education  has  not  been 
entirely  lacking  and  that  this  interest  has  been  slowly  increasing 
in  the  last  decades. 

But  the  influence  of  American  educational  theory  and  prac- 
tice on  Swedish  education  can  by  no  means  be  seen  and  prop- 
erly estimated  from  the  statistical  analysis  of  the  articles  in 
educational  periodicals  only.  To  see  better  its  real  extent  and 
especially  its  means  of  transfer,  we  have  to  examine  these  from 
another  point  of  view. 

Survey  of  the  Contents  of  the  Articles  on 
American  Education  in  the  Periodicals 

If  we  examine  the  different  articles  dealing  with  American 
educational  conditions  which  might  indicate  an  American  in- 
fluence on  Swedish  pedagogical  thought,  we  shall  soon  find  that 
only  very  few  are  the  result  of  contact  with  American  litera- 
ture. Bibliographies  and  general  articles  on  education  seldom 
contain  any  references  to  American  thought  and  experience. 
All  reference  to  American  education  in  Swedish  educational 
magazines  is  in  articles  which  deal  with  some  specific  Ameri- 
can topic.  The  articles  are  the  product  of  a personal  experience, 
of  a real  personal  contact  with  American  life  and  American 
people.  They  are  reports  that  have  been  submitted  after  visits  1 
to  the  United  States  of  America,  or  accounts  of  lectures  de-  1 
livered  to  Pedagogical  Societies  on  the  return  of  the  visitors.  1 
The  exchange  of  educational  ideas  did  not  begin  as  a literary 
exchange  across  the  waters.  It  needed  the  medium  of  an  en-  ^ 
thusiastic  and  convinced  personality  to  carry  over  a message.  E 
This  fact  perhaps  also  indicates  how  in  the  future  nations  may  c 
be  most  easily  drawn  closely  together  in  better  understanding  a 
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and  knowledge  of  each  other.  A closer  study  of  the  journals 
shows  that  international  world  expositions  and  fairs  serve  this 
purpose  to  some  extent.  The  first  article  on  an  American  sub- 
ect  in  Pedagogisk  Tidskrift  was  an  account  of  a visit  to  the 
world  exposition  in  Chicago.  The  year  after  the  St.  Louis  fair 
all  articles  on  foreign  educational  matters  in  “Verdandi”  dealt 
with  America.  The  visits  to  the  American  exhibition  created 
so  much  interest  and  enthusiasm,  that  it  caused  the  late  wrell 
i known  Swedish  pedagogue,  Anna  Kruse,  to  begin  a lecture  in 
Stockholm,  in  1905,  in  the  following  manner  (395  and  398 
Kruse) : 

So  much  has  been  written  and  said  about  America  this  last  year, 
that  many  begin  to  think  that  they  have  had  enough  of  it  and  that 
something  else  ought  to  be  the  center  of  discussion.  If  people  have 
grown  tired  of  it,  it  is  not  the  fault  of  America,  it  is  a fate  America 
shares  with  everything  else,  because  there  is  hardly  anything  that 
holds  interest  but  for  a passing  time.  Yet,  I believe,  that  any  one 
who  has  had  the  privilege  of  visiting  the  young  republic  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Atlantic  carries  along  impressions  so  deep,  im- 
pulses so  strong,  that  it  simply  is  his  duty  to  share  with  others  all 
he  has  seen,  heard,  and  experienced  . . . 

It  is  in  acknowledgment  of  this  superior  value  of  personal 
first-hand  experience  over  book  experience  that  the  national 
government  of  Sweden,  as  well  as  many  city  school  boards, 
[yearly  give  traveling  scholarships  to  teachers.  About  these  the 
Swedish  official  representative  to  the  Chicago  school  exhibit 
wrote  in  Pedagogisk  Tidskrift,  in  1894:  “Many  Swedes  receive 
traveling  scholarships  in  order  to  study  schools  in  foreign  coun- 
tries. One  of  the  most  grateful  tasks  would  certainly  be  to  go 
to  the  United  States  of  America  of  today  and  to  study  the 
American  school  systems.”  Did  many  follow  this  advice  of  the 
late  Dr.  Lagerstedt?  A survey  of  the  state  traveling  stipends 
which  were  distributed  by  the  Central  Board  for  Secondary  Edu- 
cation may  offer  an  answer  to  this  question.  About  twenty-six 
stipends  were  given  out  each  year  to  teachers  of  modem  lan- 
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guages  in  state  secondary  schools;  about  twelve  were  given  each 
year  to  teachers  in  private  secondary  schools  and  so-called 
provlaroverk  (that  is,  practice  schools  for  the  teachers  with  a 
university  degree) ; and  some  few  were  given  to  teachers  of  art. 
Diagram  VI  shows  to  which  countries  the  holders  of  these  sti- 
pends went.  It  cannot  be  taken  as  an  absolute  indication  of 
the  degree  of  interest  felt  in  the  school  systems  of  the  different 
countries  by  the  Swedish  secondary-school  teachers.  The  re- 
cipient may  have  been  vitally  interested  in  American  schools, 
but  the  size  of  the  scholarship  usually  limited  the  possibili- 
ties of  travel  to  the  neighboring  countries.  Also  the  predominant 
interest  in  the  German  language  in  Swedish  secondary  schools 
for  boys  may  have  predetermined  many  a language  teacher’s 
vacation  in  Germany.  In  most  cases,  however,  we  are  justified 
in  saying  that  necessity  and  interest  concurred.  Most  teachers 
did  not  even  try  to  follow  the  advice  of  the  late  Dr.  Lagerstedt, 
because  they  were  kept  back  by  the  popular  belief  in  Sweden 
that  in  the  United  States  of  America  everything  is  hasty  and 
superficial  and  of  too  immense  dimensions  ever  to  be  useful 
to  a small  country. 

As  early  as  1864,  the  State  gave  from  time  to  time  traveling 
scholarships  to  elementary-school  teachers,  but  only  in  1900 
were  these  awarded  rather  regularly.  Local  elementary-school 
boards  also  make  it  possible  for  some  of  their  teachers  to 
travel.  In  Gothenburg  this  has  been  done  yearly  since  1906, 
although  the  sum  appropriated  is  quite  small.  In  1921,  fifteen 
teachers  were  enabled  to  travel,  but  most  of  them  had  to  limit 
themselves  to  Scandinavia.  Only  three  actually  went  abroad, 
and  they  went  to  London.  This  is  quite  indicative  of  the  inter- 
est in  England  and  English  culture  which  has  always  charac- 
terized this  Swedish  seaport  on  the  west  coast. 

Recipients  of  state  or  local  traveling  scholarships  are 
obliged  to  report  to  their  respective  authorities  on  their  experi- 
ence. Most  of  these  accounts  are  stored  in  the  archives  of  the 
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different  Boards,  but  their  contents  have  usually  in  some  form 
or  other  at  some  time  reached  a limited  circle  of  the  profes- 
sionally interested.  A few  appear  in  book  form,  but  the  most  are 
to  be  found  in  educational  journals.  In  spite  of  the  insignificance 
in  number,  these  occasional  visitors  to  America  have  had  con- 
siderable influence  in  certain  fields  of  education,  due  to  their 
personal  ability  and  their  enthusiasm  over  their  journeys.  Many 
have  served  on  Royal  Educational  Committees  or  as  heads  of 
educational  institutions,  and  their  experience  has  there  had 
some  weight.  An  inquiry  into  this  influence  will  take  us  back  to 
the  articles  of  the  educational  journals  previously  mentioned 
and  to  the  reports  in  various  archives  still  unprinted.  An  analy- 
sis of  them  shows  that  American  influence  has  been  felt  espe- 
cially in  discussions  of  teaching  of  temperance,  education  in 
the  primary  grades,  child  psychology,  school  libraries,  labora- 
tory methods  in  teaching  of  natural  sciences,  coeducation,  of 
the  one-school  system  for  all  children,  and,  on  the  whole,  in 
questions  of  general  methods  and  in  increased  interest  in  edu- 
cational experiments  and  “novelties.”  Before  we  examine  these 
questions  more  closely,  our  attempts  to  trace  American  in- 
fluence in  the  nineteenth  century  will  take  us  further  back 
than  the  existence  of  articles  in  educational  periodicals  and 
reports  by  traveling  fellows  may  indicate,  because  it  antedates 
the  journals  and  the  scholarship  grants. 

Swedish  Traveling  Accounts  of  America 
in  the  Forties 

In  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century  two  important  ac- 
counts of  travels  in  the  United  States  of  America  appeared 
which  have  been  more  instrumental  in  spreading  knowledge  of 
American  ideals  in  Sweden  than  any  other  publications,  show- 
ing again  that  through  the  medium  of  living  and  intensive  per- 
sonalities peoples  are  drawn  near  to  each  other.  Each  of  the 
authors  of  these  journals  was  a leader  in  his  and  her  field:  the 
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novelist  and  philanthropist  Fredrika  Bremer,  and  the  educator 
Per  Adam  Siljestrom. 

Per  Adam  Siljestrom,  Leading  Swedish  Reformer. — The  his- 
tory of  educational  reform  in  Sweden  in  the  nineteenth 
century  is  in  the  first  three-fourths  of  the  century  the  his- 
tory of  forceful  personalities  who  individually  worked  for  and 
tried  out  great  things,  while  the  latter  quarter  is  the  time 
when  everything  that  had  to  be  done  was  taken  in  hand  by 
endlessly  discussing  committees  (439  Nordlund,  p 1).  P.  A. 
Siljestrom  was  one  of  those  powerful  educators  who  took  the 
lead  in  practically  every  question  in  his  field.  He  was  “rector” 
of  Nya  Elementarskolan  in  Stockholm,  the  only  officially  rec- 
ognized experimental  school  of  the  state,  and  later  one  of  the 
three  pioneer  teachers  of  the  first  private  institution  for  the 
training  of  women  teachers.  This  school  was  a forerunner  of 
the  state  normal-school  or  teachers’  college  for  women  in  Stock- 
holm, which  opened  in  1861,  and  which  started  a new  epoch 
in  Swedish  education  for  girls.  He  became  the  first  rector  of 
this  institution.  As  a member  of  the  Riksdag  he  was  untiring 
in  his  work  for  all  kinds  of  educational  reforms.  Often  he  was 
also  appealed  to  from  many  parts  of  the  country  as  an  edu- 
cational expert.  K.  L.  E.  Sandberg,  a late  member  of  the  Cen- 
tral Board  of  Education,  says  about  Siljestrom  in  an  address 
at  the  opening  of  the  Hogalid  elementary  school  in  Stockholm, 
in  1921  (209  Stockholms  Stads  Folkskola  p 101):  “Due  to 
travels  abroad  and  not  least  to  his  extended  studies  in  America, 
he  had  more  than  any  other  contemporary  Swede  enlarged  his 
vision  and  sharpened  his  eyes  to  deficiencies  not  discernible  to 
eyes  which  were  accustomed  to  time  honored  conditions.  After 
his  return  home  from  travels  in  England  and  America,  he 
took  up  eagerly  the  work  of  reforming  the  educational  system 
of  his  own  country.”  He  worked  incessantly  for  better  school 
buildings  and  equipment,  for  better  methods,  more  rapid  promo- 
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tion,  more  time  for  teaching  of  the  mother  tongue,  modern 
languages  and  the  natural  sciences,  for  professional  school  in- 
spection, for  educational  opportunities  for  women,  for  employ- 
ment of  women  teachers,  for  the  one  free  secularized  system  of 
schools  for  all  children,  for  the  use  of  special  readers  instead 
of  the  Bible  in  teaching  reading,  for  popular  lectures  and  li- 
braries and  other  means  of  continued  adult  education. 

These  reforms  coincide  with  the  features  of  American  edu- 
cation which  occupy  the  most  prominent  part  of  his  book  on 
American  education  in  the  ’40’s.  It  was  published  in  1852  as 
a result  of  his  travels  in  the  States  in  1849-50,  and  in  1853 
translated  by  Frederica  Rowan  into  English  under  the  title, 
The  Educational  Institutions  of  the  United  States,  Their  Char- 
acter and  Organization  (a  book  of  four  hundred  twenty-five 
pages).  If  we  note  in  reading  through  this  book  the  aspects  of 
American  education  which  especially  aroused  the  author’s 
greatest  enthusiasm,  we  shall  find  that  they  coincide  with  the 
reforms  he  strove  for  all  his  life.  This  does  not  mean  that  he 
owed  it  all  to  the  United  States  or  that  he  had  not  received 
impulses  along  these  lines  previously  to  his  visit  to  the  States. 
For  example,  regarding  the  need  for  better  popular  education, 
there  had  already,  in  1833,  been  formed  in  Sweden  a society 
for  spreading  useful  information,  and  the  Riksdag  of  1840- 
1841  had  declared  that  a library  was  a necessary  supplement  to 
elementary  school  education.  Bishop  Agardh  had  advocated  a 
school  with  free  promotion  and  free  from  home  tasks,  and 
Tegner,  also  a bishop  and  a great  national  poet,  had  said: 
“Nothing  has  harmed  our  general  education  more  than  the  lack 
of  connection  between  our  popular  and  our  higher  school  sys- 
tems.” And  another  time  he  said:  “In  a country  like  ours  where 
the  multitude  takes  part  in  law-making  and  the  most  impor- 
tant matters  of  state,  crudity  is  unconstitutional  and  ignorance 
is  treason  (57  Hultquist  p 44).”  An  advocate  of  the  one- 
ladder  system  of  schools  was  Fryxell,  the  Dean  and  historian, 
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who  also  worked  for  better  education  for  women.  He  was 
strongly  supported  in  this  by  Archbishop  Wallin,  who  gave  his 
name  to  one  of  the  oldest  girl-schools  in  Stockholm  (53  Hek- 
scher  p 17).  Siljestrom  had  thus  encountered  the  ideals  to 
which  he  was  to  devote  his  life,  before  he  went  to  America.  Be- 
yond doubt,  this  only  meant  that  his  faith  was  considerably 
increased  when  he  came  to  a country  where  these  ideals  were 
not  talked  of  as  ideal  theories  only,  but  actually  converted  into 
practice,  actually  tried  out  in  all  their  reality. 

The  American  influence  on  Siljestrom,  and  through  him  on 
educational  reforms  in  the  fifties  to  the  eighties,  was  acknowl- 
edged by  contemporaries.  J.  J.  Garth  Wilkinson,  the  English 
philosopher,  Swedenborgian,  and  friend  of  Emerson  and  Carlyle, 
refers  to  P.  A.  Siljestrom  as  “the  highest  living  authority  on 
the  subject  of  Swedish  education.”  Wilkinson  further  says: 
“His  work  on  the  Educational  Institutions  of  America,  trans- 
lated into  English  by  Frederica  Rowan  in  1853,  was  the  turn- 
ing point  in  the  Swedish  system  and  covered  Sweden  with 
schools  which  are  the  admiration  of  other  countries”  (122  Sil- 
jestrom p I).  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  while  the  American 
influence  might  also  be  acknowledged  by  modern  scholars  like 
Sandberg,  Bergquist,  and  Oscar  Olsson,  it  is,  on  the  whole,  not 
thought  of  by  the  average  Swede  interested  in  education.  He 
smiles  deprecatingly  if  anybody  thinks  of  discussing  such  a 
possible  American  influence.  Modern  Swedish  textbooks  on  the 
history  of  education24  and  articles  in  Nordisk  Favilljebok  (the 
best  Swedish  encyclopedia)  on  Siljestrom ’s  reforms  do  not  men- 

24  An  exception  is  B.  Rud.  Hall,  Pedagogikens  Historia,  Stockholm,  1921. 
There  the  following  reference  is  made:  “During  a journey  of  study  (1849- 
50)  the  rector  of  the  State  experimental  school,  P.  A.  Siljestrom,  found 
that  the  question  of  a general  public  education  had  been  solved  in  America 
in  a way  which  had  been  prosperous  for  the  whole  people.  He  took  it 
now  as  his  task  to  try  to  transform  our  own  school  system  in  a similar 
manner.  In  such  direction  he  was  active  as  adviser  for  the  administration 
of  Stockholm’s  and  Gothenburg’s  elementary  schools.” 
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tion  his  American  experience.  This  may  partly  be  explained 
by  the  fact  that  Siljestrom  himself  does  not  often  refer  to  his 
American  experience  or  American  practice  directly.  Not  that 
he  does  not  want  to  give  credit  where  credit  is  due,  but  he  is 
too  much  interested  in  the  reforms  themselves  ever  to  risk 
antagonizing  people  against  them.  As  he  himself  explains  in 
the  preface  to  the  English  edition  of  his  book:  “Works  on 
America  written  by  Europeans  are  frequently  received  with 
distrust,  and  it  is  but  natural  that  it  should  be  so,  as  these 
works  are  but  too  often  dictated  by  party  feeling.  America  has 
once  for  all  come  to  be  considered  the  touchstone  of  political 
theories  and  consequently  it  frequently  happens  that  the  pre- 
conceived opinions  of  the  European  traveler  in  that  country 
determine  the  judgment  which  he  forms  of  its  institutions.” 
Mentioning  in  his  book  on  American  educational  institutions 
that  many  Americans  objected  to  Mann’s  Barnard’s,  Stowe’s, 
Bache’s,  borrowings  from  Europe,  “since  it  could  be  fraught 
with  danger  to  liberty  to  imitate  modes  of  education  in  mo- 
narchial  states — particularly  in  autocratic  Prussia.”  Siljestrom 
goes  on  to  say:  “Many  European  conservatives  will,  no  doubt, 
raise  similar  objection  to  such  points  in  the  American  system 
as  might  be  deemed  worthy  of  imitation.  Men  are,  in  many 
cases,  very  much  alike  in  all  parts  of  the  world.” 

Siljestrom  was  first  of  all  an  educational  reformer.  Scientifi- 
cally trained,  he  worked  out  a clear  program  for  the  organi- 
zation of  the  whole  school  system,  which  he  fought  for  ruth- 
lessly, enthusiastically,  untiringly.  A man  of  action,  he  strove 
to  get  an  idea,  a reform,  across;  not  to  establish  an  acknowl- 
edged intercourse  or  debt  of  gratitude  to  any  one  country,  espe- 
cially not  if  it  would  prejudice  people  so  that  the  reform  pro- 
posed would  not  be  considered.  But  that  he  owed  much  to  his 
intensive  studies  of  the  American  schools  can  be  established 
beyond  a doubt,  as  soon  as  his  writings  on  America  are  cor- 
related with  his  later  program  and  aims.  To  illustrate  this  a 
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parallel  has  been  drawn  between  his  letter  to  the  Gothenburg 
Board  of  Education,25  which  is  the  most  convenient  and  about 
the  shortest  general  representation  of  his  educational  ideals, 
and  the  passages  of  his  previously  printed  book  on  American 
institutions  which  touch  on  the  same  or  related  topics.  The 
wording  is  strikingly  similar.  What  he  particularly  admired  in 
the  United  States,  he  recommended  to  the  Gothenburg  Board  in 
identical  terms  (487  Siljestrom). 

American  Influence  on  School  Buildings  and  School  Equip- 
ment— Siljestrom  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  some  of  his 
endeavors  crowned  with  success,  as  happened  with  his  first 
efforts,  which  were  concentrated  on  the  improvement  of  school 
buildings  and  school  equipment.  Upon  his  return  from  America 
he  went  to  all  the  elementary  schools  of  Stockholm,  measuring 
tape  in  hand,  and  collected  the  convincing  and  overwhelming 
facts  which  he  used  in  his  battle  for  better  school  buildings  for 
the  children  of  Stockholm.  He  presented  his  material  to  peda- 
gogical societies,  in  the  daily  press,  in  pamphlets,  in  popular  de- 
bates, often  using  the  very  same  expressions  as  in  his  descrip- 
tions and  reflections  on  American  schools.  Summing  up  his  im- 
pressions of  the  contemporary  school  buildings  of  Stockholm 
with  the  drastic  remark,  “It  looks  as  though  one  thinks  that  as 
far  as  the  material  side  of  the  schools  goes,  nothing  can  be  too 
poor.”  His  appeal  was  not  in  vain.  There  was  a motion  based  on 
his  findings  in  the  Riksdag  the  following  year.  In  1856  he  pub- 
lished his  Introduction  to  School  Architecture  and  his  Contribu- 
tions to  School  Architecture  containing  illustrations  of  build- 
ings and  material  of  instruction  from  England  and  the  United 
States.  The  latter  pamphlet  is  largely  founded  on  Henry  Barn- 

“This  letter  was  for  the  first  time  printed  in  extenso  in  1923,  in  a 
publication  about  Gothenburg  schools  on  the  occasion  of  the  third  cen- 
tennial of  the  city.  Gothenburg’s  schools  had  been  partly  reformed  by 
the  royal  resolution  in  1857,  and  since  the  champions  of  reform  knew 
Siljestrom’s  previous  crusading  work  along  the  same  line,  it  was  but 
natural  that  his  advice  should  be  repeatedly  sought. 
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ard’s  School  Architecture  for  the  Improvement  of  Schools,  to 
which  he  refers,  and  the  indebtedness  which  he  gratefully  ac- 
knowledges. In  his  Educational  Institutions  of  the  United 
States  he  says  about  Barnard’s  book:  “This  is  a work  of  great 
merit;  together  with  many  plans  for  the  construction  and  in- 
ternal arrangements,  ventilation,  warming  etc.,  of  schoolhouses, 
all  of  which  are  accompanied  with  drawings,  it  gives  a list  of 
useful  school  apparatus  and  school  books.” 

American  Influence  on  School  Inspection. — Largely  through 
his  initiative  the  office  of  professional  school  inspector,  instead 
of  the  pastor  serving  ex  officio,  was  created.  Siljestrom  himself 
was  the  first  elementary-school  inspector  for  Stockholm’s  schools, 
though  illness  forced  him  to  give  up  the  work  after  a short 
time  (81  Linge  p 96;  122  Siljestrom  492-493).  In  his  book  on 
American  education  he  is  full  of  admiration  for  the  inspection 
carried  out  by  the  Massachusetts  State  Board  of  Education 
through  the  activities  of  its  secretary  and  two  agents.  He  com- 
mends their  collection  and  diffusion  of  statistics  and  other  ma- 
terial of  information  and  their  giving  of  advice  and  encourage- 
ment. As  a pioneer  of  professional  inspection  in  Sweden,  Sil- 
jestrom’s  indebtedness  to  America  is  clear.  The  very  methods 
that  he  employs  are  similar  to  those  of  Henry  Barnard  and 
Horace  Mann,  which  he  especially  admired.  This  warm  praise 
of  the  “American  method”  to  create  a public  opinion  first,  not 
merely  to  dictate  reforms  by  orders  from  above,  is  worth  quot- 
ing: 

Mr.  Barnard’s  first  endeavours  were  directed  towards  obtaining 
the  necessary  information  relative  to  the  actual  state  of  the  schools. 
For  this  purpose  he  says, — First,  he  twice  visited  every  town  in 
the  State,  and  some  even  oftener,  and  on  these  occasions  inspected 
two  hundred  schools  situated  in  different  parts  of  the  State,  con- 
versed with  upwards  of  four  hundred  teachers  on  their  methods  of 
instruction,  etc.,  examined  pupils  in  and  out  of  the  schools,  con- 
ferred personally  with  the  school  committees  in  every  town,  and 
also  with  various  other  persons  interested  in  education;  secondly, 
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he  issued  more  than  one  thousand  circulars  to  teachers  and  school 
committees,  containing  questions  of  a most  minute  character,  and 
put  so  as  necessarily  to  suggest  whatever  improvements  might  be 
required;  thirdly,  he  convened  public  meetings  in  every  town  that 
he  visited,  in  order  to  allow  opportunities  for  all  to  express  their 
opinions  in  open  conference. 

In  addition  to  these  preliminary  investigations,  Mr.  Barnard,  ac- 
cording to  his  own  report,  continued  his  proceedings  on  the  subject 
of  school  reform  in  the  following  manner:  firstly,  he  himself  de- 
livered, or  caused  to  be  delivered  by  others,  more  than  five  hundred 
public  lecturers  on  subjects  relating  to  the  organization  of  the 
schools;  secondly,  independently  of  numerous  verbal  communica- 
tions, he  wrote  one  thousand  letters  in  answer  to  inquiries  addressed 
to  him;  thirdly,  he  promoted  the  circulation  of  periodical  publica- 
tions relative  to  educational  questions  (of  one  such  publication,  for 
instance,  ten  thousand  copies  were  circulated,  with  two  calendars, 
etc.),  and  he  was  prepared,  should  it  prove  feasible,  to  establish 
an  educational  periodical  at  the  expense  of  the  State;  fourthly,  he 
made  arrangements  for  the  establishment  of  educational  libraries 
in  each  town,  intended  to  contain  standard  works  of  reference  for 
teachers,  school  committees,  etc. — one  library  of  this  kind  contain- 
ing thirty  volumes  and  as  many  treatises,  was  established  in  each 
town  within  a very  short  time;  fifthly,  he  encouraged  and  aided  the 
formation  of  general  associations  for  the  improvement  of  schools, 
and  of  separate  schoolmaster  associations;  sixthly,  he  took  pre- 
liminary steps  for  improving  the  education  of  teachers,  and  at  the 
same  time  assisted  the  school  committees  with  counsel  and  co- 
operation as  regards  the  appointment  of  teachers;  seventhly,  he  made 
known  the  newest  and  most  approved  plans  for  the  construction 
and  internal  arrangements  of  schoolhouses;  eighthly,  he  encouraged 
and  assisted  in  the  choice  of  useful  school  apparatus  and  school 
books,  ninthly,  he  co-operated  in  founding  associations  for  the 
establishment  of  school  libraries,  instructive  lectures,  etc.,  etc. 
After  having  thus  enumerated  all  his  proceedings,  Mr.  Barnard  con- 
cludes by  saying  that,  lastly  (and  I beg  the  reader’s  particular  at- 
tention to  the  order  in  which  he  has  placed  this  point),  he  has 
drawn  up  a project  for  a new  school  law.* 

* [Footnote  by  Siljestrom.]  It  will  be  seen  that  this  manner  of  pro- 
ceeding is  diametrically  opposite  to  that  which  is  generally  followed  in 
Europe,  where  it  is  usual  for  a minister  or  a government  committee  to 
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What  has  here  been  stated  is  merely  an  instance  of  the  mode  of 
operation,  which  was  followed,  on  a more  or  less  extensive  scale, 
in  every  state,  in  every  district,  in  every  township;  and  which  is 
the  usual  mode  of  proceeding  in  all  matters  of  public  business  in 
America,  whether  this  business  be  of  greater  or  less  importance. 

When  I contemplate  the  picture  of  the  immense  mental  labour 
accomplished  in  this  way;  when  I think  of  what  a mass  of  informa- 
tion has  thus  been  spread,  and  how  conviction  has,  as  it  were,  been 
made  to  force  itself  upon  every  home,  every  head,  and  every  heart; 
when  I behold  a people  awakened  to  the  consciousness  of  a great 
national  evil,  in  a manner  driven  out  of  their  houses  to  combat  it; 
when  I see  and  reflect  upon  all  this,  I confess  I am  more  effected 
by  this  crusade  against  dilapidated  schoolhouses,  against  inefficient 
schoolmasters,  and  faulty  methods  of  instruction,  than  by  many  of 
the  enterprises  that  are  most  highly  lauded  in  history.  When  I see 
a nation  possessed  by  the  extraordinary  mental  energy  which  is 
revealed  in  this  labour,  I cannot  but  admit,  that  to  such  a nation 
no  difficulties,  no  dangers,  are  insuperable.  And  when  I behold  a 
government  which,  in  order  to  meet  a great  danger  which  threatens 
the  community,  does  not  for  one  moment  contemplate  the  intro- 
duction of  compulsory  measures  (I  have  already  mentioned  that  not 
even  a law  of  compulsory  education  was  put  into  force,  and  that 
such  a measure  was  only  regarded  as  a last  resource),  but  confi- 
dently relies  upon  the  power  of  persuasion  and  on  the  activity  of 
the  people  itself,  when  it  shall  have  been  aroused  to  consciousness, 
I am  forced  to  acknowledge  that  only  a government  that  acts  thus 
offers  true  guarantees  for  power  and  stability. 

The  practical  results  of  the  above  proceedings,  that  is  to  say,  the 


sit  for  years  surrounded  by  Egyptian  darkness  of  more  or  less  intensity 
(but  which  is  often  so  great  that  the  public  in  general  quite  forget  the 
existence  of  such  minister  or  committee),  brooding  over  a plan  of  reform, 
which  possibly,  when  it  at  length  sees  the  light,  may  give  evidence  of 
great  erudition,  much  knowledge  of  the  subject,  and  much  talent.  How- 
ever, if  in  the  sequel  either  the  fiat  of  the  ruler,  or  the  little  sealed  paper 
of  the  voters,  gives  to  this  project  the  force  of  law,  though  many  an 
individual  no  doubt  rejoices  uncommonly  at  the  great  reform,  and  expects 
city  and  country  to  join  in  a universal  Te  Deum  on  the  occasion,  it  is 
found,  to  the  great  surprise  of  the  parties  concerned,  when  the  matter  is 
put  to  the  test  of  execution,  that  public  opinion  is  by  no  means  prepared 
for  it,  and  that  none  of  the  conditions  are  in  existence  which  are  neces- 
sary to  make  the  law  something  more  than  a dead  letter. 
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reforms  established,  are  highly  satisfactory,  and  these  are  so  much 
the  more  valuable  because,  in  consequence  of  the  manner  in  which 
they  were  brought  about,  a new  and  living  spirit  has  been  intro- 
duced along  with  the  new  form. 

Siljestrom  tried  to  apply  the  same  methods  in  his  own  works 
for  reform.  The  appalling  information  about  Swedish  school  con- 
ditions gathered  by  the  new  school  inspectors  was  used  by  Sil- 
jestrom as  convincing  material,  and  it  caused  the  government 
to  follow  his  advice  and  example  and  to  publish,  Normativa 
Skolplaner,  published  in  1865,  (“Standards  and  Norms  for 
Schoolbuildings”).  These  proved  helpful.  A lively  building  ac- 
tivity ensued.  Between  1865-1870  more  than  seven  hundred 
schools  were  built,  and  during  the  following  decade,  twenty- 
one  hundred  more.  Siljestrom  was  able  to  say  in  a preface  to 
a new  edition  of  his  works,  including  his  speeches  in  1853,  that, 
“Our  school  system  has  in  no  other  respect  made  such  rapid 
progress  the  last  decades  as  it  has  regarding  the  material  outfit 
of  our  schools  especially  in  the  field  of  sanitation.”  From  that 
time  on,  the  Swedish  state  and  community  alike  have  realized 
the  importance  of  good  school  buildings.  Nowadays  it  is  even 
customary  to  hear  a certain  insinuation  and  sneer  in  reference 
to  them  as  “school  palaces”  in  the  cities  and  towns.  Lavish- 
ness in  public  expenditures  is  supposedly  a Swedish  character- 
istic ever  since  the  period  of  national  greatness  in  the  seven- 
teenth century.  That  these  school  palaces  contain  so  many  of 
the  art  treasures  of  modern  Sweden  is  a result  of  private  gen- 
erosity. Private  individuals,  the  community  and  the  state  have 
vied  with  each  other  in  promoting  school  buildings.  The  aver- 
age Swede  believes  that  this  is  a purely  national  development. 
The  impetus  that  Siljestrom  received  from  his  travels  in  America 
as  to  school  standards  is  almost  completely  forgotten. 

American  Influence  on  Higher  Education  for  Girls  and  Prep- 
aration and  Employment  of  Women  Teachers. — Other  en- 
deavors of  Siljestrom,  namely,  those  concerning  education  of 
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girls  and  employment  of  women  teachers,  were  also  crowned 
with  success.  It  has  already  been  mentioned  that  Siljestrom  was 
one  of  the  originators  of  the  first  Teachers’  College  in  Stock- 
holm which  aimed  at  a professional  training  of  women  teach- 
ers. His  opinions  as  to  the  value  of  higher  education  for  girls 
and  the  qualifications  of  women  as  teachers  were  sustained  by 
his  experience  in  the  United  States  of  America.  He  says,  for 
example,  about  the  education  of  girls:  “I  will  here,  however, 
seize  the  opportunity  of  drawing  the  attention  of  the  reader  to 
the  great  importance  and  significance  of  such  high  schools  for 
girls  as  are  daily  becoming  more  numerous  in  America.  The 
objections  which  were  at  first  raised,  by  class  prejudice  in  par- 
ticular, against  the  establishment  of  public  schools  for  girls, 
have  been  confuted  by  actual  experince  in  the  schools  estab- 
lished, and  it  is,  therefore,  to  be  expected  that  the  number  of 
these  establishments  will  rapidly  increase.”  The  course  of  in- 
struction for  girls  in  the  United  States,  he  found  the  same  as  in 
boy-schools.  Siljestrom  criticized  this.  He  thought  it  to  be  of 
little  value  for  both  men  and  women  to  have  a smattering  of 
Latin  and  Greek,  but  that  the  defects  of  this  kind  of  educa- 
tion were  perhaps  more  striking  in  the  girl-schools.  He  found 
worship  of  the  classical  languages  was  as  common  in  the  new 
as  in  the  old  world.  The  only  difference  was  that  the  antiquated 
pedantry  which  generally  went  hand  in  hand  with  this  worship 
appeared  even  more  preposterous  in  America,  in  the  midst  of 
the  fresh  life  of  a new  community  (127  Siljestrom  p 378).  He 
would  like  the  girl-schools  to  have  more  geometry,  geometrical 
drawing,  natural  history,  and  manual  arts.  Though  Siljestrom 
thus  criticized  the  curriculum  of  the  girl-schools,  he  was  nev- 
ertheless delighted  that  this  higher  education  was  offered  to 
girls  as  well  as  boys.  He  went  on  to  say: 

But,  above  all  things,  it  is  important  that  education  of  girls  as  well 
as  of  boys  should  be  of  a serious  and  substantial  character.  The 
comparatively  high  degree  of  culture  which  women  of  all  classes 
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in  America  possess,  as  also  the  influence  which,  in  consequence,  they 
exercise  in  their  families  and  in  society  cannot  but  strike  every 
European  traveller.  The  more  developed  the  life  of  a community,  the 
greater  is  the  influence  and  significance  of  women,  and  the  position 
which  woman  holds  in  America  is  at  one  and  the  same  time  a standard 
by  which  to  measure  the  high  degree  of  culture  attained  by  the 
American  nation,  and  on  of  the  best  guarantees  of  its  stability  and 
of  its  future  development. 

Siljestrom  waxed  especially  eloquent  when  he  spoke  of 
American  women  and  of  the  service  they  render  in  the  schools. 
Several  matters  regarding  the  teachers  “are  more  deserving  of 
attention  than  anything  else,”  he  declared,  and  of  these  one  is 
the  increase  in  female  teachers,  and  another  their  extreme  youth. 
The  latter  he  found  a doubtful  blessing — though  he  did  not  al- 
ways prefer  the  self-opinionated  pedants  in  the  profession 
in  Sweden  to  the  youthful  leaders  of  America.  The  former  he 
looked  upon  as  a distinct  advantage.  From  1837-1850  the 
female  teachers  increased  60  to  70  per  cent  in  Massachusetts.  In 
New  York  they  were  six  to  every  one  male  teacher,  but  he 
found  therein  nothing  alarming.  In  describing  West  Newton, 
Massachusetts,  on  the  contrary  he  declared,  that  he  gave  the 
preference  to  the  females.  “The  American  women  seem  to  pos- 
sess a firmness  of  character,  a spirit  of  freedom,  pride,  inde- 
pendence, action,  which  are  lacking  in  European  women.  . . 
“The  American  women  teachers  combine,”  said  Siljestrom, 
“manly  earnestness  and  womanly  gentleness” — “all  qualities 
one  loves  to  see  in  a woman.”  “Experience  has  shown,  as  re- 
gards the  education  of  youth,  that  women  are  not  only  equal  to 
men,  but  that  in  many  respects  they  are  much  more  qualified 
for  the  task;  and  in  America  this  is  so  fully  accepted  as  an 
axiom,  that  it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  the  proportion  of  fe- 
male teachers  employed  in  the  schools  considered  as  a criterion 
by  which  to  judge  the  efficiency  of  popular  education  in  vari- 
ous states”  (127  Siljestrom  p 249). 

In  another  connection  Siljestrom  gave  some  of  the  reasons 
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why  women  teachers  in  America  are  so  excellent.  “They  have 
the  same  facilities  of  early  education,  less  hard  labor  than  men, 
and  therefore  more  time  for  mental  cultivation.  If  the  alterna- 
tive is  between  two  equally  badly  prepared  teachers,  women 
are  to  be  preferred,  because  they  have  more  extended  cultiva- 
tion of  the  perceptive  faculties  and  a quicker  adaptation;  they 
are  superior  regarding  conscientiousness,  punctuality,  patience, 
perseverance,  equanimity,  order,  and  refinement  of  manners  and 
tastes.”  Siljestrom  forestalls  any  arguments  against  his  theory 
by  explaining  that  “the  American  women  teachers  have  no 
difficulty  with  discipline.”  He  admires,  on  the  contrary,  the 
way  they  often  handle  boys  as  old  as  themselves.  “It  is,  how- 
ever, probable  that  the  respect  which  the  laws  of  society  in 
America  enjoin  towards  females  in  some  measure  contributes 
to  keep  the  male  pupils  under  proper  restraint.” 

Siljestrom  musters  still  other  reasons  for  the  employment  of 
women  so  as  to  convince  his  readers  of  its  desirability.  It  car- 
ries the  home  nearer  to  the  school  and  that  is  one  object  of 
American  education.  Even  the  homes  gain  by  it — it  is  a good 
school  for  prospective  mothers  to  have  been  teachers  of  chil- 
dren. And  perhaps  the  reason  which  will  do  most  for  the  carry- 
ing of  his  idea  of  the  advantage  of  women  teachers:  “It  is 
cheaper” — “Female  teachers  of  comparatively  equal,  or  even 
superior  qualifications  may  be  obtained  at  much  lower  salaries 
than  male  teachers.”  Siljestrom  never  changed  his  opinion  on 
this  point.  He  used  the  arguments  expressed  in  his  book  on 
America  over  and  over  again  in  his  reform  campaign  in  Sweden. 
These  quotations  have  been  given  so  abundantly  to  show  how 
very  enthusiastic  Siljestrom  was  for  the  achievements  of  women 
in  America.  This  enthusiasm  played  an  important  part  later 
in  spurring  on  his  activities  in  favor  of  better  education  of 
Swedish  girls.  Siljestrom’s  efforts  were  not  wasted.  The  Riksdag 
of  1856-1858  requested  that  the  crown  allow  women  to  be  used 
in  elementary  schools,  “first,  because  of  her  lesser  wants,”  sec- 
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only,  because  of  “her  often  superior  aptitude  in  handling  and 
teaching  children.”  After  some  committees  had  sat  on  the  ques- 
tion, two  notices  were  issued  by  the  King  in  cabinet  in  1859, 
about  women’s  rights  as  teachers  and  about  the  erection  of 
three  normal  schools  for  women  teachers. 

Fredrika  Bremer  and  the  New  Womanhood 

It  is  hard  to  tell  how  much  help  in  this  battle  for  the  Swed- 
ish women’s  position  in  education  was  received  from  the  in- 
fluence of  another  visitor  to  America — the  enthusiastic  author, 
Fredrika  Bremer.  The  most  popular  novelist  of  her  day  in 
Sweden,  with  her  The  Homes  of  the  New  World  she  reached 
many  who  had  no  interest  in  Siljestrom’s  reform  work  or  his 
book  on  American  educational  institutions.  Fredrika  Bremer 
stands  in  the  popular  conception  as  the  champion  of  women’s 
education  and  emancipation.  She  had  in  her  youth  suffered  from 
all  the  limitations  enforced  upon  women  in  her  day.  She  had 
received  from  her  governess  the  education  then  customary  for 
girls,  “which  gave  superficial  accomplishments  to  the  head  and 
vanity  to  the  heart.”  Only  her  superior  personality  saved  her 
from  what  she  characterized  as  the  heaviest  burden  in  life — 
that  of  an  empty  life.  How  she  must  have  rejoiced  when  she 
saw  the  American  schools ! She  writes  in  one  of  her  letters  to  her 
sister  about  the  education  of  women  in  America: 

The  educational  institutions  of  women  are  in  general  much  superior 
to  those  of  Europe,  and  perhaps  the  most  important  work  which 
America  is  doing  for  the  future  of  humanity  consists  in  her  treat- 
ment and  education  of  women.  Woman’s  increasing  value  as  a 
teacher,  and  the  employment  of  her  as  such  in  public  schools,  even 
in  those  for  boys,  is  a public  fact  in  these  States  which  greatly 
delights  me.  Seminaries  have  been  established  to  educate  her  for  this 
vocation.  (I  hope  to  visit  the  one  at  West  Newton  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Boston,  which  was  founded  by  Horace  Mann.)  It  even 
seems  as  if  the  daughters  of  New  England  had  a peculiar  faculty 
and  love  for  this  employment.  Young  girls  of  wealth  devote  them- 
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selves  to  it.  The  daughters  of  poor  farmers  go  to  work  in  the 
manufactories  in  order  to  earn  the  necessary  sum  to  put  themselves 
at  school  and  thus  in  due  course  become  teachers.  Large  numbers  of 
teachers  go  out  from  here  to  the  western  and  southern  states,  where 
schools  are  daily  being  established  and  placed  under  their  direction. 
The  young  daughters  of  New  England  are  universally  commended 
for  their  character  and  ability.  Even  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  who 
does  not  easily  praise,  spoke  in  high  terms  of  them.  They  learn  in 
their  schools  the  classics,  mathematics,  physics,  algebra,  with  great 
ease  and  pass  their  examinations  as  young  men  do.  Not  long  since 
a young  lady  in  Nantucket,  not  far  from  Boston,  distinguished  her- 
self in  astronomy,  discovered  a new  planet,  and  received,  in  conse- 
quence, a medal  from  the  King  of  Prussia  (18  Bremer,  p 232,  233). 

Fredrika  Bremer  would  rejoice  at  this.  She  had  already 
written,  as  a twenty-year-old  girl,  about  her  visit  to  the  Got- 
tingen library,  which  filled  her  with  wrnnder:  “Had  you  been 
here  you  would  have  done  as  we  did — stared,  gaped,  and  cried, 
‘O  Gemini!’  And  after  reading  some  of  the  titles,  you  would 
have  turned  your  back  on  them  in  indifference,  because  you 
are  a woman;  you  are  not  allowed  to  be  learned.  And  should 
you  dare  to  open  a book,  perhaps  the  professor  would  remind 
you  that  in  this  collection  there  is  not  any  cooking-book.  Alas! 
Sometimes  it  is  hard  enough  to  follow  the  maxim,  ‘Be  contented 
with  your  lot.’  ” And  again,  many  years  later,  she  wrote: 

Isn’t  it  strange  that  one  always  asks  boys  what  they  would  like 
to  become,  what  they  have  taste  and  talent  for,  and  then  one  gives 
them  opportunity  to  study  and  develop  in  accordance  with  their 
aptitudes,  but  one  never  does  this  with  girls.  They  are  not  allowed 
to  think  for  themselves  or  to  choose  a career.  Ah,  I could  have 
lived  on  crusts  and  cress  and  been  happy,  had  I only  been  allowed 
to  study  what  lads  study  at  college,  been  allowed  to  break,  by  my 
own  efforts,  a way  through  to  liberty.  How  glorious  to  be  permitted 
to  penetrate  the  mysteries  of  the  beautiful  and  the  lofty  (art  and 
science!)  and  then  to  go  out  in  the  world  and  impart  to  others  the 
wisdom  one  has  learnt,  the  good  one  has  found!  (39  Grimberg, 
P 547), 
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That  Swedish  girls  should  acquire  these  rights  was  her  aim 
in  the  latter  part  of  her  life.  It  was  her  experience  in  America 
which  helped  her  to  find  the  ways  of  realization.  It  was  after 
her  return  from  America  that  she  wrote  Hertha,  which  has  been 
called  “The  Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin  of  the  Swedish  woman  move- 
ment.” It  was  after  her  return  from  the  States  that  she  be- 
came the  untiring  promoter  of  the  State  Teachers’  College  in 
Stockholm  and  of  higher  education  for  girls.  We  are  justified 
in  seeing  a cause  and  effect  relationship  between  her  enthusiasm 
for  American  normal  schools  and  the  education  of  women  and 
her  enthusiastic  work  for  the  creation  of  similar  institutions  in 
Sweden.  It  is  not  only  the  feminist  writers  who  point  out  such 
a relationship.  Dr.  Grimberg  writes  in  his  popular  text  book 
of  Swedish  History,  which  is  used  in  many  high  schools  in 
Sweden,  about  this  period  in  Fredrika  Bremer’s  life: 

Long  had  she  seen  the  goal  clearly  ahead  without  knowing  the 
way  thither.  Then  she  went  over  to  America — the  New  World — 
hoping  to  be  enlightened.  She  was.  For  several  years  she  gained 
information  about  the  schools  and  educational  institutions  which  had 
been  established  there  for  the  development  of  women  into  inde- 
pendent, thinking  human  beings.  She  came  home  and  again  took  to 
the  pen.  The  novelist  had  now  become  a social  reformer,  who 
zealously  worked  for  the  establishment  of  higher  schools  for  young 
women,  where  the  young  girl  would  be  trained  along  lines  of  inde- 
pendent thinking,  and  thus  be  enabled  to  choose  a career  after  her 
own  inclination.  A storm  of  indignation  and  scorn  met  her  new 
authorship.  But  she  saw  her  ideas  victorious  (39  Grimberg,  p 550- 
551). 

Ebba  Hekscher  in  her  Outline  of  the  History  of  the  Swedish 
Girls’  Schools  refers  to  this  in  speaking  of  the  opening  of  the 
first  State  Teachers’  College  in  Stockholm,  October  1st,  1869. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  street  lived  Mile.  Fredrika  Bremer,  and 
one  may  imagine  with  what  joy  she  saw  this  institution  grow  and 
flourish  under  her  eyes.  Why,  it  was  her  own  dream-creation  which 
she  had  described  several  years  before  in  Hertha.  She  herself  had 
helped  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  new  age  which  moved  in  here. 
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She  became  the  good  genius  of  the  college  the  four  first  years  of 
its  existence,  which  coincided  with  the  last  four  of  her  life.  Her 
warm  interest  in  the  institution  took  several  lasting  forms.  . . . 
(53  Hekscher,  p 22.) 

Both  Fredrika  Bremer  and  P.  A.  Siljestrdm  are  examples  of 
the  peculiar  ways  and  means  of  transfer  characteristic  of  Ameri- 
can influence  on  Swedish  education.  It  is  the  personal  contact 
and  the  first-hand  experience  that  counts.  They  published  their 
books  on  American  travels  in  the  early  fifties. 

Then  followed  some  decades  when  there  was  no  evident  in- 
tercourse on  educational  matters  between  the  United  States  and 
Sweden.  This  was  in  the  sixties  and  seventies,  when  the  German 
influence  was  at  its  height,  during  F.  F.  Carlson’s  leadership. 

Swedish  Traveling  Accounts  of  America  in  the 
Eighties  and  Later 

In  the  late  eighties  there  is  further  evidence  of  Swedish  first- 
hand experience  in  American  education.  The  results  of  these 
trips  of  study  are  to  be  found  in  the  articles  and  official  ac- 
counts of  travel  in  the  American  journals  previously  referred 
to.  To  continue  a survey  of  their  contents — the  range  of  prob- 
lems which  especially  attracted  Swedish  attention — we  shall 
find  that  in  addition  to  school  buildings,  school  inspection,  edu- 
cation, of  girls  and  women  teachers,  American  influence  has 
been  noticeable  on  the  study  of  child  psychology,  in  the  field 
of  primary  education,  on  the  growth  of  the  idea  of  the  unified 
systems  of  schools,  on  the  attitude  towards  the  “inner  work” 
of  the  school,  the  organization  and  use  of  libraries  and  on  in- 
struction in  natural  sciences. 

American  Influence  and  the  Interest  in  Child  Psychology 

Many  of  the  visitors  to  America  in  the  nineties  speak  most 
enthusiastically  of  American  child  psychology.  Through  their 
lectures  and  articles  G.  Stanley  Hall  was  first  introduced  to 
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the  Swedish  educationalists.  It  became  quite  customary  in  any 
pedagogical  discussion  in  the  nineties  and  the  first  decade  of 
1900  to  refer  to  G.  Stanley  Hall  in  one  way  or  another.  His 
name  would  most  likely  come  first  to  the  lips,  if  an  average 
Swedish  educator  were  asked  for  names  of  leaders  in  Ameri- 
can psychological  research.  In  an  article  published  in  1920  he 
is  called  “the  grand  old  man  of  America”  (445  Norstrom  p 89). 
Professor  B.  Hammer,  in  giving  an  account  of  the  critique  of 
the  American  system  by  F.  W.  Foerster  reaches  a climax  in  a 
quotation  from  Stanley  Hall.  He  is  referred  to  by  Hammer  as 
“no  less  a figure  than  the  leading  personality  among  the  psy- 
chologists in  the  United  States  of  America,  the  famous  child 
psychologist,  Stanley  Hall.”  Characteristically  enough,  the  quo- 
tation from  G.  Stanley  Hall  is  given  in  German-. 

Zu  voller  frauenhafter  Reife  heranzuwachsen  in  taglichem  Zusam- 
mensein  und  Wettberverb  mit  Knaben  in  der  Klasse,  Stunde  um 
Stunde  Wochen  und  Monate  ist  schwierig,  selten  wenn  iiberhaupt 
moglich.  Die  bestiindige  Bemiihung  den  eigenen  Zustand  an  einigen 
Tagen  in  jedem  Monat  moglichst  zu  verschleiern,  die  rohen  Spasse 
frecher  Schulbuben,  die  hinter  die  Sache  gekommen  sind  und  Ab- 
wesenheit,  Fehler,  schlechte  Aufgaben  konstatieren  alles  des  schafft 
eine  Atmosphare  der  kein  Madchen  ausgesetzt  sein  sollte,  und  viele 
die  hindurchgegangen  sind,  werden,  wenn  sie  nicht  Feinheit  und 
Zartheit  des  Empfindens  eingebiisst  haben  zweifelloss  gerade  in 
den  letzten  zartesten  Entwicklungsstufen  ihrer  Weiblichkeit  viel- 
faltig  beschadigt  und  irre  gemacht  (50  Hammer,  p 25). 

The  earliest  reference  to  American  psychological  work  is  in 
the  previously  mentioned  official  account  of  the  Chicago  Ex- 
position by  Dr.  Lagerstedt.  He  especially  recommends  a closer 
study  of  G.  Stanley  Hall  and  his  epoch-making  works.  In  1902, 
Hall’s  investigations  were  further  appreciatively  discussed  in 
an  article  in  Verdandi:  Religionsundervisning  och  barnpsy- 
kologi  (“Teaching  of  Religion  and  Child  Psychology”).  In 
Svensk  Larartidning  we  have,  in  1903,  an  article  entitled  “ Barn - 
psykologiska  forskningar.”  (Research  in  Child  Psychology), 
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which  states  the  methods  applied  by  Hall,  and  another  in  1908 
discusses  in  “The  Principle  of  Self-activity,”  Hall’s  methods 
and  the  results  arrived  at.  Later  articles  on  American  psycho- 
logical research  have  been  scarce,  with  some  stray  exceptions  of 
recent  accounts  of  the  movements  for  tests  and  measurements 
and  vocational  guidance  in  America. 

American  Influence  and  Primary  Education 

We  are  probably  justified  if  we  see  in  this  interest  in  early 
American  studies  in  child  psychology  one  of  the  incentives  to 
reform  in  the  Swedish  infant  schools  which  took  place  in  the 
1890’s. 

After  her  visit  to  America  in  1893,  Anna  Kruse  was  active 
for  thirty-eight  years  as  a reformer  of  primary  education,  both 
as  principal  of  a well  known  private  school  in  Stockholm,  Brum- 
merska  skolan  (until  1924)  and  as  an  author  of  books  on  edu- 
cation; also  as  lecturer  at  the  pedagogical  courses  given  for 
the  training  in  service  of  the  Stockholm  elementary  school 
teachers  as  well  as  before  other  audiences.  Her  work  on  methods 
and  subject-matter  for  teaching  beginners  in  reading  and  arith- 
metic is  one  of  the  outstanding  positive  features  of  Swedish 
education  today  (91  Nordlund  and  Sorensen  and  394  Kruse.) 
The  spirit  of  happy,  free,  self-active  children  in  the  primary  de- 
partment in  Brummerska  skolan  is  one  of  the  earlier  results  of 
efforts  to  break  away  from  the  old-fashioned,  rigid  discipline. 
An  American  teacher  in  the  secondary  schools  of  Berkeley,  Cali- 
fornia, who  visited  Brummerska  skolan  in  the  spring  of  1924 
and  who  greatly  admired  the  primary  grades  in  the  school,  was 
much  surprised  at  Miss  Kruse’s  statement  that  she  had  re- 
ceived her  inspiration  from  America  in  the  nineties.  So  too,  to 
many  of  her  Swedish  followers  would  this  come  as  a kind  of 
surprise,  so  well  has  her  work  fitted  into  its  Swedish  setting 
and  answered  a Swedish  need,  and  this  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
Miss  Kruse  has  acknowledged  in  several  lectures  and  on  other 
occasions  her  indebtedness  to  the  American  Kindergarten  and 
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primary  schools.  There  are,  however,  no  signs  in  the  pedagogical 
magazines  of  the  last  years  that  this  interest  in  American  pri- 
mary education  has  been  kept  up. 

Nils  Hanninger,  who  in  1921  studied  education  in  the  United 
States,  on  a state  fellowship,  remarks  on  the  American  Kinder- 
garten in  his  book,  The  American  Educational  World  (1922),  in 
the  following  manner:  “Of  the  four-  to  six-year-olds  not  less 
than  ten  per  cent,  or  about  one-half  million  children,  go  to 
Kindergarten.  It  is  consequently  an  institution  which  plays 
a rather  important  role  in  America,  and  it  is  not  without  justi- 
fication that  a German  pedagogue,  Franz  Kuypers,  as  early  as 
1907,  makes  the  complaint  that  Froebel  has  been  less  under- 
stood in  his  home  land  than  in  America,  that  from  the  child- 
happy  culture-world  which  the  German  Gemiit  created,  but 
which  the  German  school  has  almost  forgotten,  young  America 
takes  a salutary  piece  of  poetry  with  it  out  into  the  world.” 
The  accumulated  experience  and  scientific  research  in  the  large 
field  of  American  Kindergarten  and  primary  work  have  not 
been  thoroughly  studied  and  brought  back  to  the  Swedish  edu- 
cational world  since  Miss  Kruse’s  time,  and  yet  it  has  increased 
in  geometrical  progression  these  last  years.  Much  of  the  epoch- 
making  nature  of  American  studies  in  this  field  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  it  seeks  its  foundation  in  psychological  research.  But 
this  very  fact  is  apt  to  become  a reason  for  its  unpopularity 
in  Sweden.  The  Swedish  educationalist  tends  to  be  conserva- 
tive and  to  view  all  “modern  psychology”  with  a certain  sus- 
picion. 

American  Influence  and  Sivedish  Libraries 

Sweden’s  indebtedness  to  the  United  States  for  impulses  af- 
fecting primary  education  in  the  1890’s  is  not  very  well  known. 
The  most  popularly  accepted  contribution  from  America  to 
Sweden  has  to  do  with  the  libraries.  The  American  system  is 
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used  in  many  Swedish  libraries  and  it  was  the  transmission  of 
American  ideas  which  caused  a renaissance  in  the  popular  li- 
brary movement  in  Sweden.  One  of  the  present-day  Swedish 
experts  on  libraries  and  voluntary  adult  education,  Oscar  Ols- 
son,  in  his  account  of  the  history  of  public  libraries  says:  “In 
the  1850’s  and  1860’s  a new  growth  in  libraries  took  place,  due 
first  and  foremost  to  P.  A.  Siljestrom’s  work  for  this  branch 
of  popular  education.  He  had  received  his  impulses  in  America 
and  soon  obtained  capable  coworkers  in  his  endeavors”  (100 
Olsson  p 33).  The  impulses  Siljestrom  had  received  from 
America  were  strong  indeed.  He  writes  in  his  book  on  Ameri- 
can educational  institutions:  “The  problem  of  national  educa- 
tion is  by  no  means  solved  because  possibly  every  citizen  may 
know  how  to  read  and  write.  The  important  question  is:  How 
are  citizens  to  be  made  thinking  beings  in  the  greatest  possible 
numbers?  In  supplying  an  answer  many  a European  country 
with  hardly  any  illiteracy,  loses,  and  the  United  States,  in 
spite  of  its  existing  deficiency  on  the  literacy,  scores.”  Sil- 
jestrom is  not  satisfied  with  teaching  people  to  read.  He  would 
like  to  see  them  go  on  doing  some  reading  when  out  of  school 
as  is  being  done  in  the  United  States.  The  Swedish  regulations 
of  elementary  schools,  in  1842,  although  they  did  not  go  into 
details  on  any  point,  had  recommended  that  the  teachers  should 
interest  themselves  in  developing  vacation  courses  and  use  of 
parish  libraries,  “so  that  the  knowledges  obtained  in  school 
may  be  maintained.”  In  Sweden  these  were  still  distant  ideals. 
The  Bible  many  times,  just  because  of  its  difficult  words,  was 
still  the  best  and  only  reading  for  children  as  for  older  people, 
while  in  America  it  was  different.  “In  no  other  country  in  the 
world,”  wTrites  Siljestrom,  “is  the  taste  for  reading  so  diffused 
among  the  people  as  in  America,  and  no  country  offers  to  all 
classes  such  facilities  for  the  gratification  of  this  taste.  There 
are  more  newspapers,  periodicals,  readers’  ‘folk-libraries’  in 
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the  United  States  than  anywhere  else.  The  popular  government 
of  a true  democracy  cannot  exist  without  this  foundation  of 
a popular  education”  (127  Siljestrom  p 200). 

Discussing  the  general  progress  of  culture  and  education  in 
America  and  in  Europe  Siljestrom  explains  the  retarded  de- 
velopment of  scientific  life  in  America  of  the  1840’s  because 
popular  education  is  the  first  care  of  the  American  government, 
while  “the  scholars  of  Europe  by  the  fostering  care  of  Govern- 
ment are  artificial  flowers  in  the  midst  of  mass  ignorance”  (127 
Siljestrom  p 382).  In  America,  the  natural  course  of  things  has 
been  to  start  with  popular  culture — and  then  the  budding  time 
of  science  will  come  later.  It  seems  to  us  as  if  the  fulfillment  of 
Siljestrom’s  prophecy  regarding  this  development  is  near  at 
hand. 

In  America,  however,  where  as  I have  before  said,  things  are 
generally  allowed  to  take  their  natural  course  [Siljestrom  continues] 
popular  culture  has  been  the  first  step  in  the  series  of  developments, 
and  constitutes  the  soil  in  which  all  higher  intellectual  culture  is 
rooted  and  I have  no  doubt  that  the  plant  that  has  thus  developed 
itself  will  one  day  bear  striking  testimony  to  the  richness  of  the 
soil  from  which  it  has  sprung.  All  signs  seem,  indeed,  to  indicate 
that  its  budding  time  is  at  hand,  and  I have  little  doubt  that  another 
generation  will  see  it  put  forth  a richness  of  bloom  such  as  Europe 
does  not  even  dream  of  at  this  moment  (127  Siljestrom,  p 382). 
[Siljestrom  writes  further]:  I have  dwelt  much  more  in  detail  on 
all  that  relates  to  popular  culture  than  on  the  higher  educational 
institutions  and  the  higher  mental  attainments.  This  has  not  been 
only  because  it  presents  many  features  that  are  peculiar  to  America 
but  also  because  of  one  circumstance  which  in  America  I learned 
fully  to  understand  and  appreciate,  the  extraordinary  and  surpass- 
ing influence  which  a high  degree  of  popular  culture  exercises  on 
the  development  of  the  higher  branches  of  education  (127  Siljes- 
trom, p 398). 

Siljestrom  used  every  opportunity  to  improve  library  fa- 
cilities in  Sweden  after  the  American  fashion.  For  example, 
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in  the  periodical  Foreningen  (“The  Association”),  1851,  he 
advertised  that  he  would  give  advice  gratuitously  to  parishes 
that  wished  to  obtain  for  an  insignificant  sum  a considerable 
collection  of  good  popular  books.  He  wrote  and  lectured,  and 
in  1864-1866,  Malmohus  lan  (district)  erected  eighteen,  Chris- 
tianstad-Blekinge  lan,  ninety-three,  and  Skara,  one  hundred 
and  sixty-one  public  libraries,  and  so  on.  In  1868,  Sweden  had 
fourteen  hundred  thirty-seven  popular  (mostly  parish)  libraries. 
Then  came  a period  of  standstill  and  retrogression,  and  it  was 
only  in  the  latter  two  decades  that  interest  in  better  libraries 
again  awoke,  and  at  this  time,  also,  it  was  due  to  American 
influence.  Especially  after  the  remarkable  activities  of  the 
American  Library  Association  and  the  two  international  con- 
ferences which  had  been  held  in  connection  wTith  the  fairs  in 
Chicago  and  St.  Louis,  the  library  technique  of  America  was  an 
acknowledged  subject  for  international  study.  As  Siljestrom  had 
crossed  the  ocean  to  study  in  America  with  government  sup- 
port, so  did  a state  scholarship  make  it  possible  for  Valfrid 
Palmgren,  Ph.D.,  to  go  to  the  United  States  to  study  Ameri- 
can libraries.  In  1911,  she  submitted  a report  as  a result  of 
her  investigations:  For  slag  angaende  atgdrder  som  fran  statens 
sida  bora  vidtagas  for  framjandet  av  det  allmanna  biblioteks- 
vasendet  i Sverige  (“Proposals  regarding  measures  which  the 
Government  should  take  in  order  to  promote  the  general  li- 
brary system  of  Sweden”). 

In  a little  pamphlet,  edited  in  1924  by  the  Institute  of  In- 
ternational Education  of  New  York,  which  reviewed  the  con- 
tributions offered  by  varied  fields  of  studies  in  the  United 
States  to  European  scholars,  it  was  mentioned  that  the  Chil- 
dren’s Library  in  Brussels,  1917,  was  the  first  on  the  Continent 
directly  inspired  from  America.  The  honor  of  priority,  how- 
ever, belongs  to  Dr.  Valfrid  Palmgren.  In  1911,  on  her  return 
from  America,  she  started  Stockholm’s  library  for  children 
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and  young  people,  and  was  for  some  years  very  active  in  stimu- 
lating school  libraries  and  community  libraries — or  as  they  are 
called  in  Sweden,  parish  libraries — all  over  the  country. 

The  Report  regarding  the  Free  and  Voluntary  Adult  Educa- 
tion Movement  by  a specially  appointed  committee,  1920-1924, 
refers  to  American  influence  and  its  importance  in  library  work 
with  young  children. 

In  the  United  States  of  America,  the  leading,  pioneering  country 
in  popular  libraries,  there  does  not  exist  any  library  in  the  service 
of  general  education  work  where  the  very  greatest  attention  is  not 
given  to  work  among  children.  A public  library  without  any  juvenile 
section  is  there  quite  unthinkable.  Stockholm’s  library  for  children 
and  young  people,  founded  in  1911,  by  Dr.  Valfrid  Palmgren,  which 
has  had  a great  significance  as  a prototype  and  paragon,  is,  as  far  as 
Sweden  goes,  an  expression  of  the  same  opinion  regarding  the 
significance  of  children’s  libraries  (260  Betankande) . 

Others  have  followed  Dr.  Palmgren’s  example.  Gurli  Linder 
has  been  very  enthusiastic  about  her  studies  in  America  and 
has  written  and  lectured  a great  deal  on  the  subject  of  chil- 
dren’s books  since  she  returned  to  Sweden.  Alfhild  Sandberg 
had  the  opportunity  for  study  here,  at  the  New  York  State 
Library  School  at  Albany,  the  Carnegie  Library  in  Pittsburgh, 
and  at  the  Pratt  Institute  of  Library  Science,  Brooklyn.  Miss 
Sandberg  has  especially  promoted  the  establishment  of  libraries 
in  the  Gothenburg  schools  and  been  instrumental  in  giving 
short  library  courses  to  teachers  and  others  interested — usually 
in  the  summer  months.  Sweden  is  still  waiting  for  a regular 
and  complete  library  school.  Miss  Sandberg,  in  1915,  published 
a handbook  on  library  work,  which  is  still  the  one  most  gen- 
erally used  in  Sweden.  In  practically  all  popular  libraries — 
except  traditional  strongholds  of  conservatism  like  the  Royal 
Library  of  Stockholm — American  methods  are  applied. 

Our  analysis  of  the  various  articles  in  leading  pedagogical 
journals  which  have  dealt  with  American  conditions  and  varied 
American  experience  shows  that  the  libraries  in  the  United 
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States  have  always  attracted  the  attention  of  Swedish  visitors. 
One  of  the  earlier  articles  in  Svensk  Larartidning  is  a transla- 
tion and  resume  of  George  W.  Peckham’s  article  in  the  Educa- 
tional Review  on  “Cooperation  between  Library  and  School,” 
1895  (459  Peckham).  In  1899  we  have  in  Nordisk  Tidskrijt 
an  article  by  K.  Hildebrand,  “Folkbildning  och  Folkbibliotek” 
(“Popular  education  and  Popular  Libraries”)  (369  Hilde- 
brand K),  which  was  then  one  of  the  burning  topics  of  the  day. 
We  find  in  Svensk  Larartidning  an  article  on  “Forsta  biblioteks- 
skolan”  (“The  First  Library  School”)  (478  Sandberg);  and 
in  the  years  1913  and  1914  there  are  several  articles  from 
Sandberg’s  pen:  “Children’s  Museum  in  Brooklyn”  (475  Sand- 
berg); “Open  Air  Schools,”  (477  Sandberg);  “Reading  Clubs 
for  Youths  and  Children”  (479  Sandberg);  “Organized  Help 
to  Children  in  Their  Choice  of  a Vocation”  (480  Sandberg); 
“The  Training  of  a Librarian  in  the  United  States”  (476  Sand- 
berg). She  stresses  the  library’s  function  in  a modern  school 
as  a laboratory  for  the  social  sciences  and  the  center  of  all 
school  work.  She  admires  the  way  in  which  museums  and  pub- 
lic libraries  cooperate  with  the  schools,  the  extensive  use  of 
periodicals  and  newspaper  clippings,  the  keeping  up  with  cur- 
rent events  and  the  spirited  way  in  which  they  coordinate 
their  publicity  work  with  such  activities  as  movies,  theatres, 
lecture  halls.  She  is  afraid,  however,  that  the  same  salesman 
manners  and  poster  appeal  would  not  always  have  the  desired 
effect  on  the  more  conservative  and  reserved  Swedish  public. 
Very  much  the  same  note  is  struck  by  other  educators  in  their 
articles  on  American  schools,  such  as,  for  instance,  Oscar  Ols- 
‘son  (“Impressions  from  American  Educational  Institutions”) 
“Reseintryck  fran  Amerikanska  Under visninganstalter,”  in 
Svensk  Larartidning,  1908,  and  an  outline  by  the  same  writer  in 
“New  Methods,  Observations  from  Travels  in  Germany  and 
America,”  Verdandi,  1913. 

Principals  of  girls’  schools  like  Mathilda  Widegren,  Gerda 
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von  Sydow,  Anna  Danielson,  Anna  Kruse,  as  well  as  other  state 
scholarship  holders  in  their  reports  to  the  Royal  Educational 
Department,  invariably  express  their  admiration  for  the  well 
used  libraries  in  American  schools  and  their  fervent  wish  that 
something  on  the  same  order  might  be  developed  in  Swedish 
schools.  They  especially  stress  how  indispensable  a good  library 
is  in  every  teacher-training  institution  and  in  every  school 
which  aims  at  developing  the  child’s  capacity  for  independent 
productive  work — for  developing  the  passive,  forced-feeding 
Swedish  School  into  a real  Arbeitschule  (531  Widegren;  299 
Borchardt;  301  Borgstrom;  320,  321  Danielson;  27  Englund; 
367  Heilman;  390  Kock  von;  404  Lagerstedt;  418  Ljunggren; 
447  Nyblom;  493  Stael  von  Holstein;  501  Sydow  von;  539  En- 
roth; 546  Nilsson;  551  Velander). 

Though  some  of  our  secondary  schools  for  boys  have  very 
valuable  book  collections,  with  even  thousands  of  manuscripts 
and  incunabula,  and  all  modern  elementary  schools  and  normal 
schools  have  some  library  facilities,  the  libraries  in  Swedish 
schools  are  not  constantly  open  and  referred  to  in  the  daily 
instruction.  The  ideal  of  the  library  as  the  center  of  the  school 
is  farther  removed  from  Swedish  educational  practices  than 
from  those  of  the  United  States  of  America.  In  some  of  the 
larger  communities,  as  in  Stockholm  and  Gothenburg,  they  have 
had  special  instruction  in  the  elementary  schools  both  for  teach- 
ers and  children,  in  the  handling  and  use  of  books.  While  the 
elementary  schools  of  Gothenburg  in  1898  had  only  three  hun- 
dred books  and  no  book  loans,  they  had  in  1922,  twenty-five 
thousand  one  hundred  eighty-six  books  and  one  hundred  thirty- 
four  thousand,  three  hundred  eighteen  book  loans.  If  we  com- 
pare this  with  the  public  schools  of  a city  in  America  with  two 
hundred  fifty  thousand  inhabitants,  we  shall  find  that,  in  mere 
numbers,  the  Swedish  schools  are  behind,  not  to  mention  the 
wide-awake  ingenuity  which,  in  America,  is  resorted  to  in  order 
to  reach  the  young  and  old.  The  Swedish  school  architects 
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would  do  well  to  visit  America  and  note  that  even  in  an  ele- 
mentary school  the  library  is  larger,  not  smaller,  than  a regular 
classroom. 

American  Experience  and  the  “Inner  Work ” oj  Swedish  Schools 

Since  the  library  may  be  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  labora- 
tories of  an  American  school,  it  might  also  very  well  be  taken 
as  a symbol  of  the  spirit  of  the  American  schools — the  spirit 
which  the  official  Swedish  representative  at  the  Chicago  school 
exhibit,  given  as  a part  of  the  General  Exposition,  tried  to 
characterize  in  his  comment,  “The  German  exhibit  shows  what 
is  done  for  the  children,  the  American  what  is  done  by  them.” 
The  Swedish  visitors,  who  have  voiced  their  opinions  on  Ameri- 
can educational  institutions,  unanimously  express  their  feelings 
of  admiration  for  the  methods  and  the  spirit  of  the  American 
schools,  which  aim  and  arrive  at  productive  instead  of  repro- 
ductive school  work.  Siljestrom  writes  “The  whole  continental 
European  education  has  developed  along  overwhelmingly  doc- 
trinal lines;  an  insufferable  grinding  of  home  work  is  perhaps 
its  greatest  evil.”  Since  Siljestrom’s  time,  the  same  complaint 
goes  on  and  fills  many  a column  in  the  daily  press.  There  is 
in  the  Swedish  schools  too  much  of  forced  feeding,  of  acquir- 
ing information  and  technical  educational  skill — subject-mat- 
ter of  schools — too  little  of  self-activity — subject-matter  of 
life.  The  Swedish  school  people  on  their  return  from  America 
speak  of  the  greater  flexibility  of  the  American  schools,  their 
adaptation  to  individual  needs,  of  their  free  promotion,  op- 
portunity for  supervised  study,  self-expression,  and  contacts 
with  the  community  (99  Olsson,  58  Hanninger,  135  Sundstrom, 
277  Almquist,  27  Englund,  492  Stael  von  Holstein,  501  Sydow 
von,  515,  516,  517  Velander,  407  Lagerstedt,  441  Nordwall,  449 
Olsson,  453  Pallin,  472  Ronnholm,  321  Danielson,  329  Ecker- 
man  von,  531  Widegren,  537  Osterberg). 

They  find  the  spirit  freer,  more  active,  less  authority  on 
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the  part  of  the  teacher,  less  overvaluation  of  mere  intellectual 
studies,  more  of  pupils’  initiative  and  actual  participation,  more 
practical  studies  and  stress  on  immediate  utilitarian  returns.  As 
Mr.  Teophil  Nilsson  expressed  it  in  his  report  to  the  Stockholm 
School  Board:  “The  American  schools  are  adjusted  for  an  im- 
mediate contact  with  the  world  outside  the  school.  At  the  same 
time  the  American  schools  keep  the  point  of  view  of  the  child 
always  in  sight.  It  is  what  the  child  can  do  and  wants  to  do, 
not  what  we  want  it  to  accomplish  which  is  the  deciding  fac- 
tor” (546  Nilsson).  He  also  pointed  out  that  American  schools 
do  not  have  the  same  antagonism  between  cultural  and  practi- 
cal courses  as  may  be  found  in  the  Swedish  schools.  Students 
from  both  kinds  of  schools — so  well  separated  in  Sweden — 
are  allowed  to  graduate  in  the  United  States,  while  the  coveted 
Swedish  studentcap  is  received  only  by  the  pursuers  of  the 
“learned  way.”  American  schools  coordinate  school  work  with 
everyday  life;  the  pupils  study  what  is  happening  in  their  own 
time,  “current  events.”  Their  activities  are  utilized  in  students’ 
participation  in  government,  clubs,  newspapers,  and  the  like. 
They  live  in  the  present,  while  the  Swedish  schools  live  in  the 
past. 

A Swedish  audience  of  teachers  laughs  heartily  when  it  hears 
that  in  an  art  class  in  a modern  American  high  school  the  stu- 
dents study  how  to  choose  the  color  of  their  ties  and  the  lines 
of  their  frocks — but  they  cannot  but  approve  of  a teaching 
which  connects  the  theoretical  appreciation  of  art  with  defi- 
nite everyday  problems  of  life.  Even  in  Sweden  it  would  not  be 
out  of  place  to  warn  against  carpets  which  “rise  and  hit  you 
in  the  face,”  in  order  to  make  the  principles  of  art  less  abstract 
to  the  students.  The  characteristic  Swedish  attitude  smacks 
still  somewhat  of  snobbishness,  of  fear  of  being  useful.  It  ought 
and  might  be  modified,  according  to  some  visitors  to  the  United 
States,  by  the  American  extreme  utilitarian  attitude  in  the 
teaching  of  art,  music,  household  management  and  other  phases  I 


of  domestic  work,  as  displayed  in  the  ever  changing  programs 
of  progressive  American  public  schools. 

American  “Free”  Methods  Critically  Examined  and  Traced  in 
Swedish  Contemporary  Practice 

It  is  true  that  the  inevitable  sequel  to  all  this  praise  is  that 
the  Swedish  boy  and  girl  are  said  to  be  superior  in  actual  in- 
formation. The  Swedish  instruction  has  a firmer  plan,  a greater 
solidity,  and  a better  guarantee  in  the  obligatory,  long  academic 
training  of  the  teacher.  There  is  no  common  fund  of  cultural 
attainment  for  the  graduates  of  an  American  high  school.  The 
premature  options  and  specializations,  the  confusion  of  primary 
and  secondary  studies,  create  “Get  Culture  Quick  schemes” 
which — in  spite  of  their  more  attractive  methods — will  never 
answer  the  need  of  a small  people,  w7ho  only  through  their 
qualitative  work  can  acquire  and  maintain  a standing  among 
the  nations.  In  a general  discussion  of  the  American  schools, 
Swedish  observers  often  sound  a warning  against  the  dangerous 
superficiality  which  results  in  undervaluation  of  the  importance 
of  hard  mental  work.  It  dates  back,  they  think,  in  the  American 
attitude,  to  pioneer  days,  when  a “get-there-quick”  frame  of 
mind  expressed  itself  in  a simplification  of  all  problems.  As 
illustrations  they  point,  for  instance,  to  the  American  text- 
books and  examinations.  The  textbooks — wThose  index  they 
envy  and  praise,  but  whose  content  they  find  like  pre-digested 
food — allow  the  students  too  little  initiative  in  thinking.  The 
examinations  they  often  find  ambiguous.  The  formulation  and 
content  of  the  problems  are  often  such  that  they  give  the  pupils 
false  ideas  of  their  capacities,  the  false  notion  that  they  can 
not  only  discuss,  but  solve,  every  problem.  “Write  the  decision 
as  Bismarck  would  have  formulated  it,”  would  seem  a pre- 
posterous task  to  a Swedish  high  school  student,  who  knows 
that  he  is  not  able  to  do  it,  and  who  is  quite  paralyzed  by  this 
knowledge — whereas  an  American  student  does  it  gleefully. 
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He  also  solves  the  problems  of  Ireland  and  India  much  more 
quickly  than  the  poor  English  statesmen. 

Another  visitor  illustrates  her  point  regarding  American  ex- 
amination questions  by  a comparison  with  her  French  experi- 
ence. She  says  in  an  American  class  in  French  literature  sixteen 
questions  were  given  to  be  answered  in  four  hours — one  of  the 
questions  being  so  comprehensive  as  to  ask  for  the  influence 
of  the  French  Revolution  on  French  literature.  This  she  con- 
trasts with  an  examination  in  a French  school  where  some  lines 
of  Lamartine’s  “Meditations”  were  given  with  the  following: 
“Explain  the  judgment:  ‘After  all,  these  are  lines  which  might 
be  called  poetry’  ” — and  that  was  all  (348  Fredriksen;  313 
Clement;  450  Olsson;  492,  493  Stael  von  Holstein).  In  Sweden 
the  pupils  are  held  back  too  much — they  are  taught  to  know 
their  place.  They  acquire  a timidity  which  often  works  against 
them  later  in  life.  To  let  a boy  act  as  mayor  of  any  Swedish 
town  would  be  an  impossibility.  There  is  no  such  “humoring” 
of  Swedish  children.  Everybody  is  too  busy,  too  serious,  ever  to 
dream  of  staging  such  a thing. 

But  if  the  American  student,  on  the  whole,  knows  less,  ac- 
cording to  the  Swedish  writers’  reports,  he  can  express  the  little 
he  knows  to  greater  advantage.  Swedish  visitors  observe  that, 
as  one  Swede  expressed  it,  “He  can  even  speak  beautifully 
about  nothing.”  Stress  on  oral  English,  ability  to  face  an  audi- 
ence— that  is,  public  speaking,  even  in  the  lower  grades,  makes 
for  an  ease  of  manner  in  the  American  child  which  is  often  lack- 
ing in  the  Swedish  youth. 

According  to  Dr.  Lagerstedt,  the  American  high  school  grad- 
uates score  in  command  of  their  mother  tongue  and  perhaps 
in  practical  experiments  in  the  natural  sciences,  while  they  are 
far  behind  in  actual  information  in  other  subjects,  particularly 
foreign  languages.  He  recommends  that  Swedish  teachers  study 
especially  such  methods  in  American  schools  as  the  use  of  writ- 
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ten  work  in  the  lower  grades  and  of  laboratory  work  in  physics 
and  chemistry. 

Dr.  Lagerstedt,  who  was  known  for  his  textbooks  in  biology 
and  his  advisory  activities  regarding  the  state-suggested  plans 
of  study  in  the  natural  sciences,  has  in  his  articles  in  Peda- 
gogisk  Tidskrift,  1894,  “Pedagogiska  Studier  i varldsutstall- 
ningen  1 Chicago”  (“Pedagogical  Studies  at  the  World  Exposi- 
tion of  Chicago”);  and  1913,  “ Biologindervisningen  i Amerikas 
Forenta  Stater”  (“The  Teaching  of  Biology  in  the  United 
States  of  America”),  made  a very  thorough  study  of  the  teach- 
ing of  the  natural  sciences  by  so-called  laboratory  methods. 
These  methods  were  made  a special  subject  of  investigation  by 
J.  F.  Nordvall,  who,  besides  his  article,  in  1906,  “The  Public 
School  in  the  United  States  of  America,”  wrote  in  1910,  “On 
the  Instruction  of  Biology  in  the  High  Schools  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  An  Investigation  Founded  on  Experiences 
from  a Journey  of  Study”  (441  Nordvall).  He  points  out  how 
the  American  schools  have  had  school  laboratories  for  twenty 
years.  The  doctrinal  and  logical  study  of  classifications  of  the 
subject-matter  has  given  way  to  practical  examinations;  as, 
for  instance,  of  milk  and  other  foodstuffs.  Science  is  studied  in 
its  bearings  upon  every-day  life.  The  notebooks  kept  by  the 
American  students  showed  that  the  theoretical  studies  were 
nearly  always  followed  up  by  practical  applications.  About  the 
instruction  in  chemistry  and  physics  he  says: 

It  struck  me  that  these  teachers,  who  with  few  exceptions  ac- 
quired at  college  a specialist  education,  which  hardly  even  corre- 
sponds to  our  kandidater  and  magistrar ,26  yet  understand  how  to 
raise  their  instruction,  due  to  favorable  outer  conditions,  both  re- 
garding method  and  content,  to  the  level  of  modern  science  and 
pedagogy;  while  with  us  in  “the  old  country”  the  teachers  in  the 


20  In  Swedish  higher  schools  for  boys  Ph.D.  degrees  and  a public 
defense  of  the  thesis  is  required  for  a teacher  in  gymnasium. 
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gymnasia,  in  spite  of  highest  erudition,  remain  in  regard  to  methods, 
on  the  whole,  on  a plane  left  in  America  a quarter  of  a century 
ago  (403  Lagerstedt). 

His  experiences  in  American  schools  are  brought  together 
in  an  investigation  conducted  by  order  of  the  General  Board 
of  Education  and  printed  in  Volume  IV  of  the  School  Com- 
mission’s report  dealing  with  “The  Higher  School  Systems 
Abroad.”  In  this  report  he  says,  regarding  the  general  methods 
in  teaching  the  natural  sciences: 

The  instruction  in  natural  sciences  is  above  all  characterized  by 
the  laboratory  method.  Practical  exercises  are  the  main  part  of 
the  work.  The  Committee  of  Ten  (1893)  has  already  stressed  the 
point  that  “if  the  studies  are  to  be  of  real  value,  they  must,  to  a 
considerable  extent,  consist  in  laboratory  work.  . . “Experi- 
ments must  form  the  foundation.”  Of  the  time  devoted  to  biology 
and  chemistry  the  larger  part  is  employed  in  experimentations.  In 
the  plans  of  studies  generally  accepted  in  the  North  Central  States, 
it  is  prescribed  that  in  both  botany  and  zoology  at  least  two  double 
periods  a week  shall  be  devoted  to  experimentations.  The  students 
who  offer  studies  in  the  natural  sciences  as  part  of  the  require- 
ments for  entering  college  must  present  certificates  from  their 
teachers  regarding  completed  experiments  and  notebooks  submitted. 
The  modern  high  school  buildings  are  in  general  well  equipped  with 
laboratories  in  biology,  physics,  chemistry,  and  even  geography 
(physical  geography).  Written  examinations  are  held  every  month 
in  different  subjects  also  in  history  and  natural  sciences  (258 
Skolkommissionens  Betdnkande,  IV). 

Mr.  Nordvall  also  gives  a full  description  of  the  courses  of 
study  in  the  natural  sciences  in  the  Chicago  high  schools  (440 
Nordvall). 

Dr.  Lagerstedt,  who  as  a member  of  the  General  Board  and 
specialist  in  the  natural  sciences,  has  had  great  influence  on 
the  plans  of  studies  formulated  for  these  subjects,  told  the 
writer  in  an  interview  which  took  place  in  December,  1923,  that 
he  owed  to  his  studies  in  the  United  States  many  valuable  ideas 
and  practical  suggestions  regarding  these  plans.  The  space  is 
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here  too  limited  to  allow  any  full  quotations  from  the  Royal 
proclamation  of  April  30th,  1909,  regarding  instruction  in  the 
Swedish  gymnasium.  The  plans  of  study  with  special  chapters  on 
methods  are  quite  extensive.  Regarding  instruction  in  biology 
the  following  extract  as  an  example  may  suffice:  “Instruction  in 
biology  must,  in  the  greatest  possible  degree,  be  founded  on  the 
students’  own  direct  observations  and  experimentations.  The 
material  presented  for  study  should  rather  be  the  living  plant 
than  the  conserved,  rather  the  newly  dissected  animal  than 
the  alcohol-preserved  specimen,  rather  natural  material  than 
plates  and  pictures,  rather  the  experiment  itself  than  the  de- 
scription of  it.  . . “Where  the  classes  are  small,  some  labora- 
tory work  may  be  done  during  lecture  hours,  in  that  the  stu- 
dents themselves  may  carry  out  the  simpler  experiments  and 
observations  which  are  usual  in  connection  with  oral  instruc- 
tion.” “Voluntary  classes  in  laboratory  experiments  are  held 
two  hours  each  week  in  each  of  the  natural  sciences.  ...” 
“Students  ought  to  be  accustomed  to  make  short  notes  of  their 
experiments,  the  problems  given  and  results,  and  to  make 
schematic  drawings  of  the  observed  material.  . . . Since  biology 
may  easily  tempt  the  teacher  to  overload  the  student’s  memory 
with  details,  he  must  specially  strive  after  a moderate  restric- 
tion in  choice  of  material  and  a fore-sighted  planning  of  its 
presentation.  . . (155  Bergquist  Nordfelt  p 229-306).  Even 

this  short  quotation  shows  clearly  that  the  Swedish  guide  for 
the  instruction  in  biology  of  1909,  inspired  by  Dr.  Lagerstedt, 
stresses  the  same  characteristics  which  won  his  praise  in  the 
United  States. 

Dr.  Lagerstedt  further  recommends  that  Swedish  educators 
keep  an  eye  open  for  what  the  American  sense  of  reality  and 
practical  genius  may  create  in  any  other  subject.  To  him  the 
United  States  is  the  country  richest  in  new  educational  ideas 
and  teaching  devices. 

It  is  one  thing,  however,  to  admire  the  free  and  easy  methods 
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in  American  schools  and  the  greater  self-activity  of  American 
children,  when  one  is  a visitor  in  the  great  republic,  and  quite 
another  thing  to  come  home  to  schools  run  in  a traditional  and 
different  way  and  then  to  try  to  graft  on  this  well  established 
system  some  of  these  foreign  novelties  which  seemed  so  attrac- 
tive in  their  own  setting,  but  which  do  not  seem  to  fit  into  the 
old  scheme  of  things — where  the  iron-clad  rule  of  what  must 
be  learned  and  known  for  admission  into  the  society  of  the 
well  educated,  “the  intellectual  class,”  still  allows  few  com- 
promises. (Compare  Paul  Monroe’s  article,  March,  1925,  in 
Teachers  College  Record,  “International  Good-will”)  (428 
Monroe) . 

It  is  always  difficult  to  trace  the  influence  of  one  country 
upon  another.  Obviously  it  is  less  so  when  the  field  is  limited 
and  more  defined;  as,  for  instance,  regarding  school  buildings, 
libraries,  and  laboratory  methods  in  teaching  natural  sciences. 
The  difficulties  increase  with  the  breadth  and  vagueness  of  the 
subject.  Consequently,  it  is  very  difficult  to  trace  accurately 
any  effect  of  something  so  inclusive  as  general  methods  and 
general  school  practices.  It  will  always  remain  impossible  to 
find  out  how  much  the  enthusiasm  which  the  above-mentioned 
head-mistresses  showed  for  the  freer  spirit  of  American  instruc- 
tion actually  influenced  the  work  in  their  schools,  and  how  much 
of  the  freer  methods  of  later  years  in  these  schools  have  been 
the  result  of  mere  natural  growth.  One  must  caution  against 
too  hasty  conclusions  in  this  matter.  An  illustration  may  serve 
to  make  this  point  clear. 

To  a casual  observer  it  would  seem,  for  instance,  as  if  the 
freer  ways  of  the  American  schools  were  practiced  at  Miss 
Esther  Boman’s  boarding  school  for  girls  at  Tyringe,  near 
Hindas.  It  is  one  of  the  few  boarding  schools  on  the  English 
plan  in  Sweden  and  has  popularly  been  considered  as  “Ameri- 
canized.” We  find  there,  concentration  in  studies,  group  work 
on  projects  with  a liberal  use  of  the  school  library,  conscious 
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and  constant  efforts  to  help  the  child  to  help  itself,  student’s 
self-government,  guilds  corresponding  to  school  clubs,  parent’s 
day,  dramatizations,  etc.  Add  to  this  the  fact  that  Miss  Bo- 
man  studied  American  schools  in  1921-1922,  and  one  is  ready  to 
point  at  least  at  one  good  example  of  American  influence  on 
general  methods  of  instruction. 

However,  a closer  scrutiny  of  Miss  Boman’s  articles  prior 
to  1920,  shows  that  her  “modern”  school  methods  were  evolved 
at  Tyringe  as  a protest  against  the  failure  of  the  old-fashioned 
European  schools  as  revealed  by  the  catastrophe  of  the  World 
War.  Her  later  visits  to  various  countries  of  Europe  and  to  the 
United  States,  only  deepened  her  interests  and  convictions  by 
making  her  feel  that  she  was  one  of  the  many  all  over  the 
world,  who  tried  to  make  it  new  and  whole  again  by  giving  the 
young  a better  opportunity  for  self-development.  The  “new 
schools”  have  often  grown  up  simultaneously  in  France,  Ger- 
many, Belgium,  America,  and  Sweden  without  even  knowing 
about  each  other. 

If  Miss  Boman  did  not  receive  her  main  ideas  from  America, 
she  acknowledges,  nevertheless,  a certain  indebtedness  to  the 
American  schools  for  reinforcing  her  in  her  strivings  and  for 
accentuating  certain  traits.  Dewey’s  books,  School  and  Society, 
inspired  her  first  visit  to  America  and  the  “George  Junior  Re- 
public,” had  given  her  pupils  the  impulse  for  their  plan  of  self- 
government. 

Leaving  the  question  of  what  tranfers  may  have  taken  place 
in  the  field  of  general  methods,  let  us  end  the  survey  of  Ameri- 
can influence  in  the  past  by  a scrutiny  of  topics  most  closely 
connected  with  the  genesis  of  the  present  educational  problems 
in  Sweden.  In  Chapter  II  it  was  stated  that  one  of  the  main 
educational  problems  since  1820  was  to  obtain  a unified  system 
to  replace  the  parallel  system  of  schools  and  to  meet  the  de- 
mand on  social  justice  for  the  youth  of  all  classes  of  society. 
To  what  extent  has  the  American  system  of  the  same  school 
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for  all  the  children  of  the  nation  (which  by  many  an  American 
educator  is  looked  upon  as  the  contribution  of  a democratic 
America  to  humanity)  been  studied  in  Sweden  in  its  American 
context? 

American  Influence  and  the  Unified  System  0} 

Schools  in  the  Past 

The  earliest  direct  reference  to  this  American  practice  was 
by  Siljestrom,  who  after  his  travels  in  the  Eastern  states  was 
a great  admirer  of  “one  school  for  all,”  as  he  had  found  it  in 
New  England.  In  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania,  however,  he 
found  “popular  education  is  very  little  advanced.”  He  blamed 
“the  philanthropic  character  of  the  Quakers  as  citizens.”  He 
said,  “the  necessity  of  establishing  schools  for  gratuitous  in- 
struction of  poor  children  has  alone  been  considered;  and  as 
children  belonging  to  the  higher  classes  are  educated  at  private 
schools,  the  public  schools  have  thus  been  reduced  to  the  con- 
dition of  poor  schools  and  are,  in  consequence,  wanting  in  the 
spirit  and  energy  that  distinguish  the  free  schools  of  New  Eng- 
land, which  are  common  to  all  classes”  (127  Siljestrom,  p 45). 
One  school  for  all  was,  according  to  Siljestrom,  the  only  means 
of  eliminating  schools  of  an  inferior  type.  He  considered  the 
existence  of  private  schools  “very  mischievous,  not  only  because 
it  contributes  to  separate  the  various  classes  even  in  childhood, 
but  also  because  it  monopolizes  the  attention  and  interest  of 
the  educated  and  wealthy  classes,  who  are  thus  chiefly  engaged 
in  favor  of  schools  of  a different  order.  The  public  schools  can- 
not, of  course,  under  such  circumstances  count  upon  the  same 
support  and  supervision  on  their  part  as  they  would  be  likely 
to  enjoy  were  the  children  of  these  classes  educated  in  them.” 
He  also  found  that  private  schools  could  not  subject  the  upper- 
class  children  “to  the  strong  and  healthful  discipline  which 
forms  such  an  important  part  of  a good  education,”  as  long 
as  they  were  dependent  upon  the  fees  of  their  pupils.  Regarding 
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the  moral  objections — that  is,  “that  the  higher  classes  evince 
much  repugnance  to  expose  their  children  to  the  moral  con- 
taminations which  they  fear  may  result  from  attending  the 
public  school,”  Siljestrom  said,  “For  my  part,  I would  not  un- 
dertake to  determine  whether,  under  existing  circumstances,  it 
is  the  children  of  the  higher  or  of  the  lower  orders  who  suffer 
most  from  mutual  intercourse”  (127  Siljestrom,  pp  174,  176. 
177).  Siljestrom  expressed  these  opinions  freely  during  his  long 
career  as  an  educator.  (See  his  denouncement  of  the  parallel 
system  of  schools  in  his  pro  memoria  to  the  Gothenburg  school 
board  in  1858.  As  a member  of  the  Riksdag,  he  proposed  sev- 
eral bills  which  arrived  at  an  improved  elementary  school  as  an 
Einheitschule,  but  these  mustered  only  a few  supporters  and 
were  never  seriously  considered  by  the  great  majority  of  the 
Swedish  people  (146  Westling  p 66;  81  Linge  p 95,  188;  Nylund 
P 39). 

In  the  1890’s  there  is  a renewed  interest  in  the  one-ladder 
system  of  schools.  Fridtjuv  Berg  had  written  his  famous  appeal 
Folkskolan  som  bottenskola  and  several  articles  in  the  subject 
appear  in  the  periodical  press.  Some  direct  references  to  Ameri- 
can conditions  were  made  by  Hammarlund,  Fridtjuv  Berg’s 
associate  and  collaborator,  in  Svensk  Ldrartidning  in  1893.  His 
article  was  called,  “Where  the  Public  Elementary  School  is 
the  Beginners’  School  for  All.”  It  is  a very  favorable  account  of 
the  American  public  school,  stressing  its  democratic  aspects.  In 
1912  the  same  paper  contained  another  article,  “How  Has  the 
One-Ladder  Educational  System  in  America  Turned  Out?”  by 
Thor  Norberg.  America  is  pointed  to  as  the  country  which  hap- 
pily has  solved  the  problem  of  sending  all  the  nation’s  children 
to  the  same  schools.  The  elementary  school  teachers  have  al- 
ways been  most  interested  in  this  problem  of  making  their 
school  the  common  school  foundation  for  all,  and  it  is  also 
in  their  own  organ  that  these  articles  appear.  But  this  is  not 
all.  There  are  subtler  ways  of  transmission  of  ideas,  and  how 
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much  the  liberal  and  the  social  democratic  parties  indirectly 
owe  the  plank  of  their  platform,  Folkskolan  bottenskola  to 
American  experience  will  be  impossible  to  determine  (355  Ham- 
marlund;  434  Norberg).  As  Siljestrom  pointed  out,  those  who 
were  interested  in  American  educational  conditions  were  pri- 
marily so  because  of  the  political  and  social  ideals  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  and  it  consequently  was  taken  as  a confes- 
sion of  political  creed  to  praise  anything  American.  It  might 
therefore  be  more  politic  not  to  make  any  direct  reference  to 
that  country.  Siljestrom  motivates  his  own  interest  in  Anglo- 
Saxon,  that  is,  English  and  American  conditions,  in  his  pref- 
ace to  Educational  Institutions  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  the  following  manner. 

No  thinking  person  can  behold  with  indifference  the  political 
movements  at  present  taking  place  in  Europe.  No  one  can  ask  him- 
self, without  a feeling  of  anxiety  for  the  future,  whither  these 
movements  are  tending.  No  one  who  has  any  feeling  for  the  com- 
monweal can  refrain  from  speculating  upon  the  forces  which  are  in 
action,  and  from  endeavoring,  if  possible,  to  contribute  at  least  in 
some  slight  measure,  in  directing  them  towards  an  end  which 
promises  benefits  to  humanity.  I shall  not,  I trust,  be  understood 
as  meaning  hereby  that  a necessity  exists  for  a new  theory  of  social 
organization;  and  still  less  as  having  one  myself  to  propound.  It  is 
not  theories  that  are  required.  Indeed,  could  theories  secure  the 
happiness  of  mankind,  there  would  be  nothing  left  for  us  to  desire. 
But  it  has  often  struck  me  that  the  present  moment  is  peculiarly 
suited  to  take  a survey  of  the  political  state  of  the  world,  from  the 
simple  point  of  view  of  experience,  and — if  there  be  a country  in 
which  there  is  liberty  without  license,  progress  without  revolution, 
and  order  without  oppression — -to  make  ourselves  thoroughly  ac- 
quainted with  all  the  conditions  and  circumstances  that  have  secured 
for  that  country  such  extraordinary  blessings.  . . . 

He  further  goes  on  to  say  that  in  no  department  is  the  effect 
of  self-government  so  clear  as  it  is  in  public  education.  It  is 
his  interest  in  American  democracy  and  self-government  which 
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brings  him  to  study  the  American  schools.  Many  a later  visitor 
to  the  United  States  can  point  to  the  same  reasons  for  his 
American  studies.  For  many  who  did  not  know  more  than  that 
all  children  in  the  United  States  of  America  go  to  the  same 
schools  and  the  United  States  of  America  is  a democracy,  these 
two  ideas  acquired  a character  of  synonyms,  a fallacy  which 
has  had  very  potent  influence  on  the  modern  educational  policy 
of  Sweden.  The  Liberal  and  the  Social  Democratic  parties  there- 
fore early  put  Enhetsskolan,  the  German  Einheitschule,  as  their 
coveted  seal  on  achieved  social  and  political  democracy.  At  the 
end  of  the  nineteenth  century  it  appeared  as  a conscious  aim 
of  their  policy  over  and  over  again.  It  took  the  democratic  wave 
that  passed  over  Europe  in  1918  to  bring  the  Social  Demo- 
crats, as  it  seemed,  within  reach  of  the  fulfillment  of  this  aim. 
The  School  Commission  was  appointed  with  the  specific  pur- 
pose of  reorganizing  the  schools  of  Sweden  on  the  single-school 
plan.  But  the  School  Commission,  which  has  as  its  chief  Leit 
motif  the  one  single  system  instead  of  the  old  parallel  system  of 
schools,  only  refers  to  American  experience  once.  That  is,  the 
School  Commission  meets  the  counter  argument  that  such  a 
single  system  of  schools  would  force  too  many  students  to  go 
the  learned  way — -that  is,  it  would  make  the  access  to  higher 
studies  so  easy  that  it  would  lead  to  an  intellectual  proletariat 
and  an  over-production  in  the  higher  professions — by  referring 
to  America  and  Switzerland.  No  signs  of  these  dreaded  conse- 
quences appear  there,  the  School  Commission  said,  though  both 
states  maintain  one  system  of  public  schools.  It  is  surprising  that 
in  such  a weighty  discussion  of  the  one-ladder  system  of  schools 
as  the  one  presented  by  the  large  School  Commission,  no  more 
direct  cognizance  wras  taken  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
which  long  has  been  the  country  of  the  one-ladder  school,  par 
preference. 

The  principle  of  social  justice  was  formulated  in  Sweden  as  a 
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defense  for  the  advancement  of  one  foundation  school  for  all. 
The  application  of  this  principle  also  led  to  a consideration  of 
the  problem  of  coeducation,  which  is  intimately  connected  with 
the  idea  of  one  school  for  all  the  children  of  the  country.  What, 
then,  has  been: 

The  American  Influence  on  the  Swedish  Attitude 
towards  Coeducation 

Fredrika  Bremer  had  not  seen  many  mixed  schools  in 
America,  but  she  rejoiced  in  the  fact  that  American  girls  studied 
the  same  subjects  as  American  boys  and  sometimes  under  the 
same  roof  (17  Bremer  p 218;  18  Bremer  p 39).  Siljestroom  de- 
scribed how  boys  and  girls  usually  occupy  separate  rooms  in 
the  same  building  in  the  elementary  schools  (127  Siljestrom  p 
122).  Concerning  the  high  schools,  he  wrote: 

In  general  they  are  exclusively  boys’  or  girls’  schools.  The  school 
in  Hartford,  which  is  for  both  sexes,  forms  an  exception  to  this 
rule.  This  last-mentioned  school  presents  the  strange  spectacle 
(“strange”  because  of  our  habits  and  ideas)  of  boys  and  girls  fifteen 
and  sixteen  years  of  age  assembled  in  a common  schoolroom  under 
the  guidance  of  female  as  well  as  male  teachers.  Girls  and  boys  enter 
by  separate  doors  from  the  street,  have  separate  cloakrooms,  and 
are  placed  on  separate  sides  of  the  large  schoolroom;  otherwise  they 
are  upon  quite  an  equal  footing.  And  in  the  recitation  rooms  you 
may  see  classes  composed  of  both  sexes.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
but  that  this  system  of  allowing  boys  and  girls  to  receive  their  edu- 
cation in  common  must  tend  to  refine  the  manners  and  morals  of 
the  school,  while  at  the  same  time  it  must  exercise  a great  influence 
on  the  position  of  women,  not  only  as  regards  education  but  also 
afterwards  in  society  (127  Siljestrom,  p 302). 

Siljestrom  thus  approves  of  coeducation  as  he  saw  it  in  his 
American  travels,  but  the  idea  was  too  foreign  to  Swedish  prac- 
tice to  be  recommended  even  by  such  a radical  reformer.  The 
question  of  coeducational  schools  in  Sweden  came  up  first  in 
the  1870’s  in  connection  with  the  establishment  of  some  coedu- 
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cational27  secondary  schools  as  private,  experimental,  progres- 
sive schools,  often  looked  upon  as  very  radical  and  dangerous 
undertakings.  Though  the  discussion  of  the  problem  of  coedu- 
cation was  quite  lively  at  the  time,  no  reference  to  American 
conditions  was  then  made  in  the  pedagogical  press.  Neither 
was  much  reference  made  to  possible  American  experience  in 
the  subject  when  the  proposals  made  by  the  girls’  schools  com- 
mittee, 1885-1888,  were  aired  in  the  press.  The  committee  pro- 
posed that  the  secondary  schools  in  thirty-two  towns  should 
be  turned  into  mixed  schools.  The  proposal  as  a whole,  but 
especially  the  idea  of  coeducational  schools,  was  much  opposed 
by  the  experts  commenting  on  the  project.  This  lack  of  actual 
reference  to  American  education  must  be  explained  by  the  fact 
that  from  Siljestrom’s  time  until  after  the  fair  in  Chicago  no 
closer  contacts  were  made  with  the  American  schools. 

In  the  1890’s  coeducation  again  became  the  great  pedagogical 
question.  Several  smaller  state  schools,  Pedagogier,  were  closed 
and  the  communities  started  municipal  mixed  schools  to  meet 
the  need  of  the  inhabitants.  The  urge  was  an  economical  one, 
but  the  educational  consequences  were  also  discussed.  In  1892 
Hjalmar  Edgren  published  in  Nordisk  Tidskrift,  “Om  Sam- 
skolor  i Amerika” — and  in  Svensk  Ldrartidning  1903,  an  article 
“On  the  Education  of  Women  in  America.”  Where  he  points 
to  the  United  States  as  the  country  of  coeducation  par  excel- 
lence. Other  participants  in  the  discussion  mention,  in  passing, 
the  fact  that  America’s  public-school  system  was  built  on  the 
coeducational  principle.  Many  of  the  arguments  drawn  from 
American  experience  were,  however,  indirectly  obtained.  They 
seemed  to  come  from  German  sources,  that  is,  from  German 

27  Coeducation  had  been  practiced  in  the  Swedish  elementary  schools 
since  they  were  made  compulsory  in  1842  without  causing  much  com- 
ment. The  principle  of  coeducation  is  discussed  in  its  theoretical  and 
practical  aspects  in  connection  with  the  secondary  schools  only. 
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reflections  on  American  schools.28  American  school  conditions 
are  quoted  as  a supporting  argument  against  coeducation,  since 
the  lack  of  application  to  hard  mental  work  in  American  schools 
was  ascribed  to  the  fact  that  boys  were  taught  mostly  by  women 
teachers.29  They  are  also  cited  in  support  and  defense  of  coedu- 
cation, since  American  practice  seemed  to  show  that  boys  stayed 
boys  and  girls,  girls,  in  spite  of  all  the  dire  prophecies  of  molly- 
coddle, effeminate  boys,  and  unwomanly  girls.  It  was  also  ar- 
gued that  the  relation  between  the  sexes  became  more  natural 
and  pleasing.  The  professed  courtesy  which  is  said  to  be  one  of 
the  virtues  in  which  Americans  score  in  comparison  with  Eu- 
ropean men,  is,  in  the  discussion,  often  given  as  an  example  of 
the  humanizing  influence  of  the  American  coeducational  school 
(127  Siljestrom  p 332).  That  the  economy  of  the  system  was 
apparent  is  often  pointed  out. 

No  single  thorough  study  or  investigation  of  the  American 
coeducational  schools  had  been  made  by  a Swedish  pedagogue, 
not  even  recently,  when  a third  recurrence  of  interest  in  co- 
education took  place,  in  connection  with  the  proposed  reor- 
ganization of  the  Swedish  school  system  by  the  so-called  School 
Commission — the  before-mentioned  School  Commission  which 
met  1918  to  1923  and  proposed  coeducation  as  one  of  the  lead- 
ing ideas  of  the  whole  projected  school  system.  The  well  known 
fact  that  the  United  States  has  been  able  to  operate  its  schools 

“See  Kuyper's  article  in  Ped.  Tidskrift  and  his  book  on  American 
Education  translated  and  edited  by  the  Swedish  School  Teachers’  Union, 
also  E.  Sahlin’s  article,  1920,  in  Tidskrift  for  Praktiska  Ungdomsskolor  i 
Ett  och  annat  fran  Forenta  Staternas  skolvdsen.  “Something  about  the 
American  School  System,”  is  drawn  from  Heinrich  Loebner’s  Die  Staaten 
von  Nordamerika,  1907.  The  best  source  of  information  on  American1 
schools  for  a Swedish  teacher  of  pedagogy  and  history  of  education  in 
1920  is  a German  book  published  in  1907 ! 

“Alf  Hildinger  in  his  Folkskolepedagogik,  Stockholm,  192S,  states, 
without  giving  any  facts  in  support  of  his  statement,  that  the  so-called 
feminization  of  the  American  schools  cannot  be  traced  to  coeducation. 
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on  the  basis  of  coeducation  for  one  hundred  years  might  have 
been  of  some  moral  support  to  the  Committee,  but  the  Com- 
mittee did  not  draw  on  any  further  American  experience  in  the 
field.  The  special  investigations  regarding  the  effects  of  coedu- 
cation which  were  carried  on  by  some  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee were  made  in  Denmark  and  Norway,  since  conditions 
there  are  most  like  those  in  Sweden.  In  the  fourth  volume  of 
the  report,  “The  Higher  School  Systems  Abroad,”  there  were 
two  articles  on  American  schools.  One  on  “School  Conditions 
in  the  United  States,”  by  J.  F.  Nordwall  (written  about  1914, 
not  printed  until  1921)  and  one  by  the  member  of  the  School 
Commission,  Anna  Brita  Bergstrand,  on  “Current  Problems  in 
the  United  States  of  America  after  1914.”  The  latter  does  not 
refer  to  coeducation  at  all,  since  coeducation  can  hardly  be 
called  a problem  in  the  United  States  at  the  present  time.  Mr. 
Nordwall’s  article  is  a survey  of  the  historical  development  of 
education,  and  he  only  mentions  coeducation  in  passing.  He 
states  that  most  public  as  well  as  private  high  schools  in 
America  are  mixed.  Then  he  gives  the  following  quotations 
from  the  Report  of  the  Commissioner  on  Education,  1910: 

Instruction  of  boys  and  girls  in  different  classrooms  but  in  the 
same  school  building  has  been  experimentally  tried  out  since  1906 
at  the  Engelwood  High  School  in  Chicago  and  since  then  at  other 
schools.  About  the  result  the  principal  of  the  above-mentioned 
school  writes:  “I  am  the  last  one  to  propose  a plan  which  would 
split  our  secondary  schools,  so  that  the  two  sexes  should  be  in- 
structed in  separate  schools.  In  fact,  I absolutely  think  that  such 
a division  would  cause  a decided  loss  for  both  sexes,  as  their  moral 
and  social  influence  on  each  other  would  be  weakened.  . . . How- 
ever, I believe  firmly,  that  I am  justified  in  the  conclusion,  that  a 
separation  of  the  sexes  in  different  classrooms  in  the  first  and  second 
year  of  high  school  would  retain  more  boys  in  school,  that  it  highly 
would  further  their  school  work,  and  free  them  from  unjust  compari- 
sons which  are  caused  by  difference  in  maturity  in  children  of 
the  same  age  but  different  sex,  and  that  the  possibility  of  adapt- 
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ing  the  work  to  the  needs  of  each  sex  will  make  it  easier  to  educate 
each  sex  to  a higher  degree  of  efficiency”  (440  Nordwall,  p 223). 

This  quotation  is  given  without  comment. 

In  its  support  of  the  proposed  extension  of  coeducation  in 
Swedish  secondary  schools  the  Committee  gives  the  usual  argu- 
ments of  justice  and  economy,  that  boys  and  girls  are  more 
similar  than  they  are  different,  and  so  on.  It  supports  its  reason- 
ing with  opinions  and  experiences  obtained  from  inquiries  and 
answers  received  from  all  coeducational  schools.  It  is  all  a tex- 
ture of  subjective  reasoning  and  no  attempts  are  made  to  draw 
arguments  from  later  years’  efforts  toward  a scientific  study  of 
this  matter.  One  of  the  pamphlets  which  take  part  in  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  School  Commission’s  proposal,  Samskolan  och 
Skolkommissionen,  ( The  Coeducational  School  and  the  School 
Commission,)  by  the  professor  of  pedagogy  in  Upsala,  Bertil 
Hammer,  1923,  has  an  indirect  reference  to  American  experi- 
ence. Quoting  F.  W.  Foerster’s  critique  of  the  principles  of 
coeducation,  he  also  adduces  Foerster’s  arguments  referring  to  i 
experiences  from  America — the  great  country  of  mixed  educa- 
tion. More  and  more  voices  are  these  raised  against  coeduca- 
tion, according  to  the  German  philosopher.  A declining  of  do- 
mestic felicity  and  family  life  is  caused  by  the  degeneracy  of 
the  American  type  of  coeducated  woman.  A woman  writer  de- 
scribes the  new  American  woman,  according  to  Hammer’s 
source,  Foerster,  as  a mixture  of  a bragging,  unbalanced  lad 
and  a characterless,  capricious  demi  mondaine.  Foerster  as- 
cribes it  all  to  coeducation,  “an  educational  system  which  has 
altogether  lost  sight  of  the  aim  and  mission  of  the  cultiva- 
tion of  woman’s  soul  delivered  the  whole  educational  sys- 
tem to  a one-sided  masculine  spirit  of  ruthlessness  self-asser- 
tion and  intellectual  self-complacency,  a triumph  of  Ameri- 
canism over  Christianity”  (50  Hammer  p 88).  It  is  no  wonder 
that  the  strongest  reaction  towards  coeducation  must  come  and 
comes  from  America,  says  Foerster,  according  to  the  same  quo- 
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tation.  The  account  of  the  critique  of  the  American  system  by 
F.  W.  Foerster  reaches  its  climax  in  a quotation  from  G.  Stan- 
ley Hall,  which  has  already  been  quoted  above  (50  Hammer 
p 25). 

In  the  discussion  which  preceded  the  last  educational  bill 
in  Sweden,  we  see  thus  that  in  regard  to  the  two  foremost  prob- 
lems, one  school  for  all,  and  coeducation,  there  was  slight  evi- 
dence of  any  constructive  study  of  American  experience  on 
these  problems. 

Another  illustration  of  the  lack  of  American  influence  where 
it  could  have  been  expected  will  be  found  within  the  field  of 
psychology. 

American  Influence  and  Modern  Psychology 

The  Swedish  psychologists  who  have  tried  to  act  as  medi- 
ators, bringing  the  Swedish  public  in  contact  with  American 
experimental  psychology,  and  especially  within  the  field  of 
1 tests  and  measurements,  have  had  to  suffer  like  martyrdom  for 
their  cause.  Ridicule  and  condemnation  were  their  share  for 
years,  and  their  work  is  still  a stiff,  up-hill  struggle  for  a fair 
hearing.  Dr.  G.  A.  Jaederholm  in  his  article  on  “Vocational 
i Guidance  and  Vocational  Advice  in  the  United  States  of 
• America”  (“ Yrkesvdgledning  ocli  Yrkesval  radgivning  i Forenta 
: Staterna”),  cannot  help  but  exclaim: 

However  foreign  psychological  viewpoints  in  this  field  may  seem 
" to  the  Swedish  public,  it  is  not  possible  in  the  long  run  to  imagine 
is  that  the  British  department  of  the  Interior,  the  German  state  rail- 
j.  roads  and  other  state  and  local  governmental  offices,  as  well  as 
. numerous  private  enterprises  in  the  United  States,  and  the  universi- 
ties in  the  whole  educated  world  should  carry  on  extensive  investi- 
gations and  arrange  systematic  examinations  of  employees  in  order 
: to  place  them  in  positions  for  which  they  have  the  greatest  possi- 
i bilities,  blindly,  without  knowing  what  they  are  doing;  though,  cer- 
tainly, public  prejudice  and  ignorance  in  this  field  in  Sweden  are 
mighty  enough  . . . (381  Jaederholm). 
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Any  attempt  to  group  students  according  to  ability  by  men- 
tal tests  has  been  decried  as  undemocratic  and  cruel.  To  think 
that  it  is  possible  to  measure  the  unfathomable  depths  of  a 
child’s  immortal  soul  is  the  sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost  which 
never  will  be  forgiven.  A sympathetic  attitude  towards  Ameri-  i 
can  achievements  in  tests  and  measurements  is  found  only 
among  the  few  who  personally  have  had  a chance  to  study  the 
aims  and  methods  of  this  branch  of  experimental  psychology 
in  the  United  States.  Dr.  Jaederholm  has  been  active  in  lectures  is 
and  all  kinds  of  publications,  not  least  in  his  Swedish  adapta- 
tion of  the  Binet-Simon  scale.  In  the  archives  of  Stockholm’s  j 
Elementary  Schools  there  is  an  interesting  account  by  one  of  the 
city’s  fellows,  Theophil  Nilsson,  of  his  studies  in  American 
schools  which  has  a very  understanding  description  of  the  whole  | 
movement.  Similarly,  Nils  Hanninger,  in  his  Den  Amerikanska 
U ppjostringsvarlden  (“The  American  Educational  World”) 
presents  fairly  and  concisely  the  achievements  and  consequences 
of  psychological  research  carried  on  in  the  United  States  (58 
Hanninger). 30  But  the  most  characteristic  attitude  towards  this 
problem  is  expressed  in  an  article  by  P.  Norstrom  in  Skola  och 
Samhalle,  1921,  called  “Begavning  och  begavningselementet”  ji 
(“Talents  and  the  Nature  of  the  Talents”).  He  says: 

In  Germany  and  the  United  States  of  America,  they  began,  not 
many  years  ago,  to  give  intelligence  tests  which  aimed  at  an  investi-  I 
gation,  partly  of  the  child’s  general  mental  age,  and  partly  of  its  Ji 
endowments  along  certain  lines.  They  failed,  however,  both  because  i 
some  of  the  most  talented  children  remained  undiscovered  and  because 
some  children  were  classified  as  gifted  who  later  showed  deficiencies.  ' 

30  Alf  Hildinger,  in  his  Pedagogy  for  the  Public  Elementary  Schools, 
refers  to  Hanninger’s  work  after  having  mentioned  that  it  has  been 
claimed  that  special  classes  should  be  arranged  not  only  for  the  slow 
but  also  for  the  gifted  children.  A claim  which  Hildinger  does  not  support. 
Gifted  children  can,  with  library  and  other  help  besides,  carry  on  useful 
and  more  practical  studies  while  still  remaining  grouped  with  students  less 
gifted  in  academic  work  (56  Hildinger). 
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The  first  was  to  be  expected,  since  it  is  those  who  are  most  richly 
endowed  mentally  who  usually  have  the  longest  development  and 
therefore  at  times  seem  downright  slow.  The  latter  can  be  expected, 
since  a nervous,  book-learned  child  often  shows  an  intense  interest 
in  everything  new.  Binet  and  Simon  have  in  their  book  based  on 
tests,  given  fixed  tests  for  each  age,  which  surely  must  be  unsound. 
Against  this,  Ziehen  and  others  also  have  reacted  forcibly.  With 
such  an  arrangement,  the  very  possibility  of  studying  the  continuous 
line  of  development  is  lost.  That  is,  the  test  gives  only  knowledge  of 
capacity  in  a certain  direction,  without  even  keeping  the  element 
of  skill  and  the  element  of  talent  apart  (444  Norstrom). 

A lecturer  at  the  Pedagogical  Society  in  Stockholm  in  the 
spring  of  1924,  who  related  some  attempts  at  Sodertelje  Sam- 
skola  at  substituting  intelligence  tests  for  entrance  examina- 
tions, referred  to  similar  work  in  the  United  States  of  America 
in  the  following  arbitrary  manner  “We  do  not  believe  in  the 
mass  examinations  as  carried  on  in  America,”  without  citing 
any  of  the  facts  whereon  he  based  this  opinion  (290  Berlinde). 
The  general  attitude  has  been  so  averse  to  the  subject  that  there 
has  not  even  been  an  attempt  to  find  out  what  these  so-called 
mass  examinations  and  other  results  of  psychological  research 
in  the  United  States  stand  for,  with  the  notable  exception  of 
the  psychological  department  of  the  University  of  Gothenburg, 
where  Professor  Jaederholm  and  Professor  M.  Jacobson  are  well 
acquainted  with  American  progress  in  the  field.  Professor  Jacob- 
son has  translated  some  of  John  Dewey’s  works  and  thus  has 
had  his  interest  turned  towards  America.  This  does  not  prevent 
his  article,  in  1914,  in  Swedish  Archives  of  Pedagogy  dealing 
with  “Aesthetic  Education  in  the  School”  from  including  in  its 
bibliography  references  to  four  French,  four  English,  seventy- 
seven  German,  and  only  nine  American  works.  Dr.  Jaederholm 
in  his  standard  work,  Intelligensmatningar  deras  teori  och 
praxis,  shows  a very  thorough  familiarity  with  American  litera- 
ture and  achievement  in  the  field,  which  relations  he  has  fur- 
ther strengthened  by  his  visits  to  the  United  States  in  1922 
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and  1926-1927.  Other  psychologists  are  so  completely  turned 
towards  continental  Europe  that,  for  example,  Peter’s  textbook 
in  psychology  and  pedagogy  in  1917,  which  is  criticized  in  a 
review  by  Jaederholm,  leaves  out  the  American  contribution  to 
psychology  and  relies  exclusively  on  Ziehen  as  the  chief  founda- 
tion for  the  modern  science  of  psychology.  Another  very  well- 
received  textbook  in  the  same  field,  in  1922,  has  in  its  bibli- 
ography references  exclusively  to  German  works,  except  for  one 
French  work,  in  German  translation.  Not  until  1923,  when 
the  army  tests  had  become  obsolete  in  their  own  country,  were 
they  translated  into  Swedish,  with  not  much  reference  to  the 
American  criticism  and  later  improvement  of  them. 

The  branch  of  American  psychological  work  which  the  Swed- 
ish scientists  so  far  have  been  most  interested  in  is  what  Pro- 
fessor Hammer,  in  his  article  in  1914,  in  the  Swedish  Archives 
for  Pedagogy  calls  “Vocational  Psychology.”  He  refers  in  this 
article  among  others,  to  Miinsterberg,  Taylor  and  Thorndike.31 
The  Swedish  Industrial  Association  has  published  a translation 
of  H.  Miinsterberg,  Psychology  and  Trades,  and  lately  a transla- 
tion of  Professor  Poffenberger’s  book  has  also  appeared  in 
Swedish. 

The  Literary  Association  of  The  General  Swedish  Elementary 
School  Teachers’  Society  has  published  translations  of  well 
known  foreign  educational  works.  Up  to  1923  they  had  edited 
twenty-four  German  works  and  some  American.  The  latter  were 
Mill  S.  Monroe,  The  Social  Consciousness  of  the  Child;  Object 
Teaching  in  the  Elementary  School;  J.  and  Evelyn  Dewey, 

31  Now  and  then  there  are  references  in  passing  to  Thorndike’s  work; 
for  example,  W.  E.  Ekstrom  in  his  previously  mentioned  article,  “Individ 
och  Klass  i Skolan”  (“Individual  and  Class  in  the  School”)  says:  “The 
widely  spread  investigation,  in  all  cultural  countries,  of  the  intellect  shows 
that  only  fifty  or  sixty  percent  of  the  students  are  in  classes  corresponding 
to  their  chronological  ages.  Of  special  interest  are  the  investigations  of 
the  well  known  American  psychologist  Thorndike,  who  shows  how  few 
students  spend  one  year  per  each  class.” 
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Schools  of  Tomorrow,  I,  II.  In  this  series  we  find  interest  in 
American  method  but  not  any  in  American  educational  psy- 
chology. 

The  Study  Handbook  of  Upsala  University,  which  specifies 
the  requirements  for  different  degrees  (obtainable  among  other 
subjects  also  in  a study  of  pedagogy  and  psychology),  shows 
that  W.  McDougall,  An  Introduction  to  Social  Psychology  is 
required  for  a passing  mark  in  Filosofisk  Ambetsexamen  and 
Filosfie  Kandidatexamen,  but  only  parts  of  Thorndike’s  Educa- 
tional Psychology,  in  three  volumes,  are  given  as  optional  read- 
ing. For  the  higher  degree  the  bibliographical  list  contains  the 
following  American  writers:  E.  A.  Kirkpatrick,  Child  Study; 
G.  Stanley  Hall,  Adolescence,  I,  II;  G.  M.  Whipple  Manual  of 
Mental  and  Physical  Tests;  W.  James,  Principles  of  Psychology, 
I,  II;  W.  McDougall,  The  Group  Mind;  J.  Dewey,  School  and 
Society ; and  P.  Monroe,  Cyclopaedia  of  Education,  w7hich  com- 
pletes the  list  of  American  references,  while  it  contains  fifty- 
two  works  in  German  by  German  psychologists  and  educators. 

If,  as  has  been  claimed,  the  problem  of  higher  education  in 
Sweden  is  one  of  over-production  of  baccalaureates,  it  ought  to 
be  of  great  national  interest  to  investigate  means  for  secur- 
ing only  the  very  gifted  students  for  the  pursuit  of  higher  aca- 
demic studies.  One  would  expect  that  efforts  at  prognostic  de- 
termination would  at  least  have  been  worthy  of  investigation  be- 
fore being  waved  aside  as  fads.  Some  writers,  in  the  minority, 
also  realize  this.  School  Commission  (256  Skolkommissionens 
Betankande  II  p 79)  proposes  that  some  new  type  of  examina- 
tions should  be  substituted  for  the  customary  entrance  examina- 
tions. However,  the  committee  is  guarded  in  its  recommenda- 
tions. It  says,  “For  an  appropriate  adjustment  of  the  continued 
education  of  the  different  students,  the  experience  gained  by 
the  teachers  in  school  work  ought  to  be  especially  valuable. 
Maybe  the  school  in  future  can  also  count  on  support  in  the 
science  of  psychology.”  (256  Skolkommissionens  Betdkande 
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II  p 79).  The  lack  of  interest  in,  and  knowledge  of,  the  study 
of  psychology  has  often  been  remarked  upon  in  Sweden.  It  is  a 
small  requirement  in  time  and  study  in  comparison  with  other 
prerequisites  for  a position  as  a teacher  in  the  State  secondary 
schools. 

One  of  the  foremost  Swedish  educators  now  living,  B.  J:son 
Bergquist,  sometime  Minister  of  Education  and  Director-Gen- 
eral of  the  Royal  School  board,  writes  in  his  book,  “Vara 
Skolor”  (“Our  Schools — a work  prompted  by  the  School  Com- 
mission’s proposed  reorganization)  regarding  desiderata  in 
teacher  training: 

It  is  also  to  be  desired  in  the  training  of  teachers — both  practically  I 
and  theoretically — that  there  should  be  added  stimulus  for  the  : 
teacher-candidate  to  interest  himself  in,  and  acquaint  himself  with, 
modern  psychological-educational  research,  its  results,  and  aims,  i 
Such  a stimulus  is,  in  no  small  measure,  needed  by  us  Swedes,  with  ' 
our  well  known  lack  of  interest  in  psychological  studies.  And  we 
need  it  especially  now,  when  in  the  whole  educated  world,  there  are 
newly  awakened  strivings  to  find  ways  and  means  for  a proper 
economy  of  human  capacities  and  powers  (12  Bergquist,  p 197). 

After  having  discussed  different  means  of  finding  and  taking 
care  of  the  gifted  pupils,  Bergquist  goes  on: 

To  find  out  about  the  mental  equipment  of  the  pupils,  the  school 
is  thus  first  and  foremost  referred  to  the  experiences  gained  in  every- 
day work  and  by  observations  outside  the  school  walls,  in  the  home,  , 
on  the  playground,  and  among  comrades.  However,  it  must  not  leave 
out  of  sight  the  help  which  psychological  research  can  give  on  this 
point.  In  the  field  of  scientific  measurement  of  intelligence,  and  re- 
search into  the  character  of  intelligence,  there  is  carried  on  at  the 
present  time  a work,  and  there  is  daily  reached  a result,  which  pur- 
port promises  of  gains  the  extent  of  which  we  cannot  yet  divine. 
The  psychological  individual  tests  are  in  a stage  of  rapid  develop- 
ment. As  a rule  the  representatives  of  the  school  have  maintained 
great  reserve  to  everything  that  goes  on  in  this  field,  and  it  has 
surely  been  of  great  importance  that  such  has  been  the  case.  Great 
care  must  certainly  be  taken  because  we  are  as  yet  in  the  experi- 
mental stage.  An  unwise  use  of  incompletely  formed  and  insuf- 
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ficiently  tried  methods  would  without  doubt  prove  disastrous  in  this 
field.  Besides,  it  is  to  be  fervently  hoped  that  the  time  will  never 
come  when  everyday  observations  from  real  life  and  judgments  of 
common  sense  will  not  be  acknowledged,  and  side  by  side  with  the 
findings  of  psychological  experiments,  have  their  recognized  and  sig- 
nificant part  in  the  deliberations  here  discussed.  At  the  same  time, 
it  is  very  much  to  be  desired  that  the  schools  pay  more  attention  to 
scientific  experimentation  and  scientific  discussion  on  this  subject. 
It  would  be  especially  desirable  that  the  attempts  which  bold 
pioneering  individuals  make  should  meet  with  more  general  interest 
and  stronger  encouragement,  so  that  for  the  solution  of  these  prob- 
lems a real  cooperation  could  be  established  between  the  psycholo- 
gists and  the  practical  schoolmen.  In  my  opinion,  it  is  to  be  re- 
gretted that  the  experiments  which  have  been  planned  in  certain 
interested  quarters  in  order  to  obtain  material  within  the  school 
for  child-psychological  research,  have  more  than  once  met  with  too 
great  distrust  and  opposition  from  both  teachers  and  boards.  It  has 
been  said  of  us  Swedes  that  in  general  we  lack  in  interest  and 
ability  for  psychological  studies.  If  this  statement  is  correct,  it  may 
also  apply  to  the  Swedish  teachers.  If  that  is  the  case,  we  have  more 
reason  to  greet  with  joy  every  incitement  to  such  studies.  Psycho- 
logical investigation  of  human  intelligence  and  character  should, 
then,  further  deserve  to  be  met  with  great  and  kindly  attention  . . . 
(12  Bergquist,  pp  42,  43,  176,  177). 32 

Dr.  Karl  Nordlund,  the  well-known  head  of  the  Stockholm 

83  As  an  example  of  one  of  the  points  that  Dr.  Bergquist  here  makes, 
may  be  mentioned  that  of  a teacher  in  Strengnas  normal  school,  Marcus 
Borgstrom,  who  worked  out  some  mental  tests  which  he  tried  out  with 
success  together  with  the  ordinary  old-fashioned  entrance  examinations. 
He  had  become  interested  in  the  question  after  having  seen  intelligence 
testing  in  German  schools  and  especially  how  the  schools  in  Basel,  Switzer- 
land, advised  their  pupils  about  further  studies  on  the  basis  of  findings 
in  a Binet-Simon  test.  At  a meeting  of  normal  school  teachers  in  Gothen- 
burg in  1919,  Alf  Hildinger  lectured  about  some  attempts  at  mental  tests 
in  entrance  examinations  at  the  Vaxsjo  normal  school,  which  also  had 
furnished  Borgstrom  with  further  stimulus.  In  order  to  remove  all  doubts 
about  the  legality  of  these  examinations,  M.  Borgstrom  asked  the  govern- 
ment for  permission  to  continue  his  investigations  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
search. In  June,  1922,  the  answer  from  the  government  was  a refusal. 
Thereby  this  attempt  at  investigations  and  possible  progress  was  closed 
(16  Borgstrom). 
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elementary  and  continuation  schools,  subscribes  to  Dr.  Berg- 
quist’s  pleas.  In  the  pedagogical  courses  for  Stockholm’s  teach- 
ers, he  has  stressed  in  his  lectures  on  professional  training  the 
same  points  as  did  Dr.  Bergquist.  True  to  the  saying  jestina 
lente,  so  characterisic  of  the  Swedes,  he  does  not  believe  in  forc- 
ing any  development  and  has  so  far  contented  himself  with 
using  mental  tests  in  Stockholm’s  elementary  schools  only  to 
segregate  the  mental  defectives.  The  storm  which  first  arose 
against  this,  has  now  somewhat  abated.  The  idea  that  the  more 
gifted  also  ought  to  be  classed  by  themselves  has  been  violently 
contested  in  the  general  discussion  of  the  School  Commission’s 
proposals.  This  discussion  which  touched  on  all  possible  educa- 
tional matters  and  which,  both  regarding  special  classes,  coedu- 
cation, memory  work,  and  studies  of  language,  as  well  as  many 
other  topics,  dealt  with  subjects  which  have  already  been  made 
objects  of  some  special  psychological  research  in  the  United 
States.  Not  only  do  the  public  non-educational  boards  and  cor- 
porations which  have  taken  part  in  this  discussion,  show  utter 
disregard  of  the  results  of  American  studies,  but  also  no  refer- 
ence is  made  to  them  by  any  professional  body  or  individual 
educator. 

The  discussion  of  the  School  Commissioner’s  Proposals  brings 
us  close  to  the  present  educational  situation  in  Sweden.  But, 
before  we  look  upon  this  in  the  light  of  American  experience, 
let  us  pause  to  analyze  what  our  investigation  of  American  in- 
fluence in  the  past  has  brought  forth  so  far. 

Certain  Factors  Regarding  American  Influence 
on  Swedish  Education  in  the  Past 

We  have  seen  that  there  has  been  a definite  influence  in  the 
past  in  the  matter  of: 

a)  better  school  buildings  in  the  1850’s  and  1860’s 

b)  extended  educational  opportunities  for  women  in  the 
1850’s  and  1860’s 
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c)  professional  inspection  of  schools 

d)  child  psychology  in  the  1890’s 

e)  reforms  in  primary  education  in  the  1890’s  and  first  de- 
cade of  the  twentieth  century 

/)  libraries 

g)  laboratory  methods  in  the  instruction  of  natural  sciences 
in  the  beginning  of  the  twentieth  century,  and  perhaps  also  in 
an  impetus,  more  difficult  to  define,  towards  a freeing  of  general 
methods,  arriving  at  more  productive  instead  of  reproductive 
work. 

We  also  find  that  in  fields  where  one  might  have  expected 
American  experience  to  be  drawn  upon — as,  for  instance,  in 
discussion  of  coeducation  and  the  one-ladder  system  of  schools 
— as  well  as  modem  educational  psychology,  this  reference  to 
American  theory  or  practice  has  been  unexpectedly  slight. 

American  influence  on  Swedish  education  has  thus,  so  far, 
been  intermittent  and  inconsistent,  that  is,  not  always  found 
in  the  fields  where  it  has  been  internationally  most  readily  ac- 
knowledged. What  is  the  reason  for  this?  The  investigation  car- 
ried on  by  the  author  shows  that  here  has  been  very  scant  ac- 
quaintance with  American  educational  literature.  Contacts  have 
been  established  when  Swedish  educators  have  come  in  personal 
contact  with  American  living  personalities  and  actual  situa- 
tions in  the  United  States.  The  medium  of  transfer  has  not 
been  literature,  but  actual  visits  to  the  country.  This  form  of 
transfer  admits  a great  element  of  chance.  Much  depends,  thus, 
on  when  the  visit  happens  to  take  place  and  who  the  traveler 
happens  to  be.  Note  the  influence  that  one  strong  personality, 
such  as  Siljestrom  or  Lagerstedt,  exerted;  also  the  importance 
of  fairs  like  those  in  Chicago  and  St.  Louis  with  their  official 
invitations  and  their  stimulus  for  travel. 

In  some  instances  we  find  that  a strong  personal  contact 
might  have  been  established  without  the  carrier  having  been 
able  to  make  his  American  experience  felt  in  Sweden.  This  was 
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the  case  with  Dr.  S.  A.  Jaederholm  and  his  studies  of  American 
contributions  to  modern  psychology.  Omitting  the  intangible 
factor  of  the  influence  of  the  personality  concerned,  some  im- 
portant elements  might  here  be  introduced  into  the  discussion. 

No  one  can  investigate  the  extent  of  American  influence  in 
Sweden  without  noting  that  there  is  prevalent  a certain  distrust 
of  the  great  republic  across  the  Atlantic. 

It  might  be  that  the  cause  of  this  is  the  same  as  the  reason 
given  by  Siljestrom  for  his  few  direct  references  to  the  United 
States.  To  be  interested  in  American  conditions  was  taken  as 
a confession  of  political  faith.  It  gave  a stamp  of  republicanism 
in  the  1 850’s  or  at  least  of  political  liberalism  in  later  times. 

It  might  also  be  that  there  is  a certain  awareness  of  the  great 
difference  existing  between  the  two  countries  in  regard  to  size, 
ethnographical  and  religious  conditions,  historical  development, 
social  and  economic  structure,  national  problems,  and  so  on. 
This  is  evident  in  references  to  American  conditions  in  Swedish 
pedagogical  discussions  like  the  following:  “It  ought  to  be  em- 
phasized that  the  American  conditions  are  so  unique  that  con- 
clusions from  America  in  Europe  always  must  be  received  with 
caution”  (5  Bang  p 110). 

A.  Nordfelt  says  in  his  musings  about  theory  and  practice 
in  dealing  with  youth: 

One  points  with  a triumphant  gesture  at  the  excellence  of  Ameri- 
can youth  and  at  the  weak  points  of  our  own  and — nolens  volens — 
demands  of  us  educators  to  change  the  latter  after  the  image  of 
the  former.  Nothing  is  more  common.  Nothing  is  more  absurd. 
This  is  as  impossible  as  to  turn  red  calves  into  Ayrshire  and  cur- 
rants into  grapes.  Every  people  must  be  educated  after  their  kind 
and,  maybe,  it  is  fortunate  that  they  do  not  all  have  that  worldly 
wisdom — there  are  more  appealing  characteristics  (437  Nordfelt). 

Gurli  Linder  says  in  her  article  “Diskussionen  i Skolfragan” 
(“The  Discussion  of  the  School  Question”)  “under  the  line” 
— that  is  on  the  choice  place  on  the  first  page  of  Svenska  Dag- 
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bladet,  spring  of  1927:  “We  must  certainly  acquire  knowledge 
of  school  forms,  systems,  etc.,  of  other  countries.  But  each 
country  has  also  its  national  tradition,  which  must  not  be  ex- 
posed to  too  violent  breaks.  Hardly  anything  is  suitable  to  take 
unadapted,  not  even  from  America.”  The  ironical  twist  to  this 
last  reference  to  America  is  better  understood,  if  it  is  realized 
that  the  general  Swedish  public  has  a deeply  rooted  mistrust 
of  everything  American. 

The  popular  idea  about  the  United  States  which  still  pre- 
vails in  Sweden  looks  at  America  as  an  exponent  of  nothing 
but  industrialism,  materialism,  mechanization,  dollar-chasing, 
humbug  and  merciless  fleecing  of  the  weak.  It  is  quite  common 
to  find  the  word  “American”  used  in  the  Swedish  daily  press 
with  a connotation  evident,  for  instance,  in  the  following  pas- 
sage out  of  an  article  on  a Swedish-American  visiting  lecturer’s 
course  at  the  University  of  Upsala. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  Mr.  E’s  lecture  suffered  from  occasional 
weaknesses.  His  presentation  was  “American,”  it  was  a popular 
language  with  drastic  speech  and  burlesque  pictures,  and  the  red 
thread  of  theology,  which  the  lecturer  tried  to  follow,  had  not  been 
tested  very  long  regarding  its  logical  strength.  The  public  reacted 
accordingly.  First  one  gasped,  then  one  laughed  here  and  there,  then 
followed  a painful  silence.  At  the  second  lecture,  which  was  held 
Monday  night  in  hall  X,  the  last  stage  followed:  the  public,  for  the 
most  part,  stayed  away  ( Svenska  Dagbladet,  December,  1923). 

This  popular  idea  of  what  is  typically  American  is  summed 
up  by  Mr.  Nils  Hanninger  in  the  concluding  passage  of  his 
book,  Den  Amerikanska  Uppfostringsvarlden,  Studier  och 
Strovtag  (“The  American  Educational  World,  Strolls  and  Stud- 
ies”), published  in  Stockholm,  1922,  as  a result  of  travels  in 
the  United  States  with  a state  scholarship  in  the  latter  half  of 
1921.  Mr.  Hanninger  says: 

In  wide  circles  among  our  people  it  is  considered  good  form  to 
speak  about  Americans  and  American  conditions  in  a way  which  may 
give  recognition  to  a great  many  things,  by  all  means,  but  at  the 
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same  time  with  a quite  bantering  superciliousness  and  good-humored 
forbearance  which  implies  something  like  the  following,  “All  this 
one  cannot  take  quite  in  earnest,  there  may  be  a kernel  of  common 
sense  in  it,  but  it  is  so  exaggerated  and  artless,  and  of  course  it  is 
humbug,  typically  American.”  Finally  one  cannot  but  wonder  if  the 
Americans  themselves  really  take  it  seriously.  When  I now  try  to 
summarize  in  short  sentences,  what  I have  seen  and  experienced  of 
American  education,  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  adopt  that  tone. 
The  memories  which  appear  before  my  inner  sight  bespeak,  above 
all,  work,  purposeful,  confident  work,  and  I see  not  only  the  teach- 
ers, but  also  the  children  working  with  a serious  intent  that  shows 
that  this  is  their  own  “business”  and  that  it  is  according  to  their 
own  interest  to  look  after  it.  We  are  in  the  habit  of  talking  about 
American  naivete.  It  may,  first  of  all,  well  be  debatable  whether 
such  a characteristic  is  an  advantage  or  a fault.  Certain  it  is  that  the 
American  power  of  initiative  and  action,  and  the  American  daunt- 
lessness in  facing  new  and  great  problems  of  work  is  founded  on  this 
naivete.  Under  all  circumstances  we  must  make  it  clear  that  any 
opinion  is  relative,  in  this  case  as  in  all  others.  I suppose  more  visi- 
tors to  America  than  I,  have  made  the  observation  that  there  are 
few  old  dotards  and  decrepit  old  folks,  and  this  refers  not  only  to 
the  body  but  to  the  mind  as  well.  A man  of  sixty  is  older  in  Europe 
than  in  America.  An  American  who  remarks  on  American  naivete 
and  European  “maturity”  may  well  express  the  opposite  in  quite  a 
different  way:  the  one  may  well  be  too  young  but  the  other  may 
also  be  too  old.  ...  I am  inclined  to  give  as  the  password  of  the 
American  educational  world  of  today  the  one  word  “responsibility,” 
and  this  in  more  than  one  direction.  The  school  has  been  forced  to 
take  over,  more  and  more,  the  responsibility  for  the  education  of 
all  children.  It  is  distinguished  by  a marked  consciousness  of  its 
task  to  educate  responsible,  socially  useful  citizens,  and  it  is  equally 
aware  of  its  responsibility  towards  the  nation.  Nowhere  is  the  im- 
portance of  education  for  the  future  of  society  so  much  stressed  as 
in  America,  and  nowhere  have  been  oftener  or  more  forcefully  kept 
before  the  public  the  claims  of  a democratic  nation  for  equity  in 
educational  opportunities  for  all,  irrespective  of  social  or  economic 
standing.  It  is  true  that  the  American  school  is  very  nationalistic 
and  lays  a sure  foundation  for  national  self-complacency,  quite  as 
nationalism  and  national  self-satisfaction  is  a most  dominant  trait 
of  the  American  mind.  But  it  is  equally  true  that  this  nationalistic 
school  directs  its  attention  to  wider  horizons  where  the  national 
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points  ot  view  give  way  to  tne  all-human.  There  is  not  only  in  the 
American  school  but  in  the  whole  nation  such  a trait  of  idealism, 
which  we  are  inclined  to  undervalue  and  sometimes  to  designate  as 
American  humbug,  but  which  in  reality  has  exercised  marked  influ- 
ence on  the  nation’s  actions,  in  domestic  as  well  as  in  foreign  af- 
fairs. 

The  bright  optimism  which  marks  the  American  type  has  given  its 
characteristic  tone  to  the  American  school.  If  we  do  not  consider 
that  we  have  anything  to  learn  from  American  educational  experi- 
ence, we  could  at  least  seize  upon  this,  the  belief  in  youth  and  in 
the  future,  the  belief  that  the  education  of  the  young  is  the  first 
prerequisite  for  a happy  future  (58  Hanninger,  p 133-136). 

We  see  from  this  quotation  that  Mr.  Hanninger  recognizes 
the  nation-wide  inclination  to  speak  about  America  and  the 
Americans  in  a disparaging  manner.  We  see  further  from  his 
summary  as  well  as  from  his  whole  book  that  he  declines  to 
adopt  this  popular  slighting  tone.  He  speaks  with  that  true  ap- 
preciation and  respect  which  a thorough  investigation  and 
study  of  the  American  schools  has  never  failed  to  evoke  in  the 
Swedish  educator  who  has  had  the  opportunity  to  visit  the 
United  States  and  see  for  himself,  in  1849  or  in  1926. 

The  connotation  that  “America”  and  “American”  hold  in 
the  average  Swedish  mind  has  once  been  applied  to  all  fields 
of  higher  studies.  Lately  there  has  been  a definite  change  in 
regard  to  higher  technical  and  professional  studies  in  America. 

In  fields  of  higher  technical  learning  Swedish  scientists  have 
looked  for  some  time  past  to  their  American  confreres  with 
growing  respect  and  appreciation.  The  time  when  American 
higher  learning  should  catch  up  and  vie  with  the  European 
achievements  in  the  field,  about  which  Siljestrom  prophesied, 
seems  to  have  arrived  in  this  generation.  The  Swedish  branch 
of  the  American-Scandinavian  Foundation,  which  is  in  charge 
of  the  selection  of  the  Swedish  scholars  for  the  mutual  exchange 
carried  on  between  the  United  States  and  the  Scandinavian 
countries  by  the  Foundation,  has  witnessed  an  increase  each 
year  in  the  applications  not  only  from  graduate  students,  but 
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mature  scientists,  with  established  reputations  in  their  fields. 
These  leaders  in  their  sciences  want  to  pursue  certain  investiga- 
tions in  the  United  States  and  to  establish  certain  connections 
with  their  American  colleagues.  Of  the  forty-seven  Swedish 
fellows  of  the  American-Scandinavian  Foundation  during  the 
period  1919-1924,  fifteen  were  civil  engineers,  who  studied 
among  other  subjects,  personnel  management  (one  translated 
books  regarding  the  Taylor  system  into  Swedish),  road  building, 
modern  building  construction,  electro-chemistry,  hydro-tech- 
nique; ten  studied  banking,  insurance  technique  and  problems 
of  national  economy;  three  fellows  studied  dentistry;  two  stud- 
ied astronomy  at  the  Lick  and  Mount  Wilson  observatories; 
two  agriculture  in  Wisconsin  and  in  New  Brunswick,  N.J.; 
two  forestry;  one  made  investigations  in  the  deposits  of  the 
glacial  period  in  New  England;  and  another  fellow  studied 
strateography  in  the  West.  One  fellow  studied  surgery  and  two 
rontgenology  and  radio-therapy;  one  studied  maritime  biology 
near  Los  Angeles,  and  another  higher  mathematics  at  Harvard. 
One  fellow  studied  hygiene  and  bacteriology;  one,  library  tech- 
nique; one  literature;  two  studied  art  theory  and  museum  tech- 
nique; and  two  studied  education,  both  at  Teachers  College, 
Columbia  University,  one  of  whom  followed  general  courses 
of  education  and  the  other,  methods  of  teaching  art. 

It  is  quite  interesting  to  observe  that  out  of  the  forty-seven 
students  up  to  1924,  twenty-five  fellows  were  not  contented 
with  the  one  year’s  study  allotted  to  them,  but  applied  to  the 
Foundation  for  permission  to  stay  another  year  in  the  United 
States.  It  may  be  that  this  was  caused  by  the  wealth  of  ma- 
terial to  study,  or  it  may  be  that  the  different  type  of  uni- 
versity work  required  time  for  acclimatization  and  adjustment. 
At  any  rate,  the  most  desirable  length  of  time  for  graduate 
study  in  the  United  States  seems  to  be  at  least  two  years.  This 
fact  indicates  the  change  which  recently  has  taken  place.  It 
was  not  long  ago,  when  flying  visits  to  American  institutions 
were  deemed  enough. 
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Of  the  forty-seven  fellows,  1919-1924,  of  the  American  Scan- 
dinavian Foundation  only  two  studied  education.  This  does 
not  mean  that  no  other  students  of  education  came  in  these 
years  from  Sweden  to  the  United  States.  On  making  inquiry  at 
the  office  where  American  passports  are  viseed,  as  to  whether 
many,  except  fellows,  go  to  study  in  the  United  States  of 
America,  the  answer  was  given  that  quite  a large  number  of 
civil  engineers  and  business  men  had  applied  for  permission  to 
study  in  the  United  States  of  America,  also  several  physicians 
and  surgeons.  The  latter  usually  go  on  shorter  trips,  from  six 
weeks  to  three  months.  For  teachers  the  estimate  was  not  more 
than  three  to  four  teachers  a year,  staying  from  three  or  four 
months  to  two  years. 

This  comparative  scarcity  of  Swedish  contacts  with  American 
education  is  not  so  discouraging  as  it  might  at  first  seem.  A 
certain  conservatism  is  characteristic  of  educational  develop- 
ment. The  educational  system  of  a country  seems  often  to  be 
the  last  that  changes.  If  richer  and  closer  contacts  have  already 
been  made  in  technical,  commercial  and  medical  fields,  the 
possibility  is  that  educational  contacts  may  follow.  The  pre- 
requisites are  there.  Some  educators  have  come  in  the  past  and 
profited  greatly.  More  might  come  as  soon  as  it  is  understood 
how  fruitful  contacts  with  American  educational  experience 
might  be. 

It  is  never  denied  that  the  countries  are  radically  different. 
As  indicated  in  the  first  chapter,  Sweden  in  its  size  and  social 
structure,  historical  development  and  national  psychology  is 
fundamentally  different  from  the  United  States.  It  would  be 
only  natural  to  expect  the  educational  systems  and  traditions  of 
both  countries  to  be  generally  quite  different. 

Probably  nobody  else  realizes  this  better  than  a Swedish 
student  of  education  in  America,  when  he  finds  himself  in  the 
peculiar  position  of  recommending  to  his  colleagues  at  home 
some  of  the  very  practices  of  which  he  has  been  sceptical  and 
critical  in  America.  When  asked  what  America  could  learn 
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from  Sweden,  he  again  mentions  some  of  the  very  characteris- 
tics which  in  his  opinion,  need  to  be  toned  down  at  home  by 
American  inoculations.  A little  reflection  on  his  part,  brings 
the  explanation  of  his  apparently  self-contradictory  position. 
It  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  American  and  the  Swedish  school 


systems  represent  two  extremes,  two  opposite  poles,  that  they 
each  have  carried  certain  virtues  to  such  an  extent,  that  they 
have  become  defects  which  would  need  a moderate  antidote 


of  the  other’s  excess,  for  cure.  It  would  be  entirely  beyond  the 
scope  of  this  work  to  try  to  back  this  statement  with  a wealth 
of  detailed  factual  data.  In  our  purpose  to  provide  the  back- 
ground necessary  for  better  understanding  of  the  interchange 
of  educational  influences  between  the  two  countries,  it  will  be 
enough  to  put  side  by  side,  several  outstanding  characteristics 
of  the  two  educational  systems,  as  they  are  crystalized  in  the 
mind  of  the  writer,  and  to  see  how  contrasting  indeed  they  are. 


Sweden 

A bureaucratic,  well  organized 
and  centralized  state  system. 

Highly  trained  corps  of  teachers 
as  part  of  civil  service,  life 
tenure,  well  organized  pension 
system. 

For  a teacher  to  pass  from  one 
class  of  school  and  one  teach- 
ing specialty  to  another,  near- 
ly impossible. 

A thorough,  stable  system.  The 
traditional  and  old  met  with 
confidence.  Scepticism  towards 
experiments  and  innovations. 


United  States  of  America 

Absence  of  a single  central  au- 
thority for  the  country  as  a 
whole. 

Not  yet  professionalized  corps 
of  teachers.  Life  tenure  and 
pension  systems  criticized  as 
paternalistic  inefficiency. 

Zeal  and  preparation  in  service 
partly  make  up  for  low  re- 
quirements for  entering  pro- 
fession. 

Possibility  for  teachers  to  change 
from  Kindergarten  to  a High 
School  teacher  by  continued 
studies. 

Hasty  changing,  flexible  system. 

To  be  traditional  and  old  in  it- 
self a discredit.  Novel  experi- 
ments met  with  enthusiasm. 
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Stress  on  cultural  studies  and 
maintenance  of  high  standard 
of  general  culture. 

Over-valuation  of  “learned”  pro- 
fessions. 

Stress  on  preparation  for  future 
adult  life. 

Stress  on  duty  to  state  and  serv- 
ice. 

Few  electives.  Well  separated 
primary  and  secondary  studies, 
building  the  latter  on  the 
former. 

Stress  on  knowledge,  grinding 
memory  work.  Great  deal  of 
home  work.  Complaints  of 
overwork,  too  many  studies. 

Discipline  built  on  appreciation 
and  regard  for  (personality) 
authority. 


Stress  on  utilitarian  studies. 

Over-valuation  of  business  and 
practical  occupations. 

Preparation  for  life  here  and 
now. 

Stress  on  self-assertion,  “leader- 
ship.” 

Electives  and  bewildering  masses 
of  courses  which  theoretically 
claim  to  be  of  equal  value. 

Stress  on  self-expression.  Re- 
productive work.  Smattering 
of  things  instead  of  thorough 
information.  Little  exacting 
work.  School  work  more  play. 

Discipline  founded  on  efficiency 
and  the  smooth  running  of 
things. 


The  very  contrast  that  the  countries’  school  systems  supply 
is  a promising  factor  for  fertile  contacts.  Let  us  look  for  a 
moment  at  the  department  of  educational  experience  which  was 
denoted  “the  inner  life  of  the  school”  in  the  last  educational  bill 
in  Sweden.  Here  an  acquaintance  with  American  general  meth- 
ods, characterized  by  variety,  freshness,  motion  and  change, 
ought  to  be  singularly  vitalizing  to  the  steady,  thorough,  slow- 
moving  inner  work  of  the  Swedish  schools. 

The  very  definiteness  and  thoroughness  of  the  contrasts 
readily  suggest  that  probably  the  ideal  school  system  should 
be  somewhere  half  way  between  American  and  Swedish  school 
practices. 

Besides  this  refreshing  fertility  of  contrast,  American  educa- 
tion offers  the  old  world  many  other  contributions  of  great 
value.  The  complex  situation  and  overwhelming  difficulties 
which  meet  the  American  educators  have  forced  them  to  a more 
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highly  developed  study  of  the  science  of  education  than  has 
taken  place  anywhere  else  in  the  world.  Such  disciplines  as 
educational  psychology,  educational  sociology,  philosophy  of 
education,  educational  administration  and  supervision,  and  vo- 
cations and  rural  education  which  figures  so  largely  in  the  pro- 
fessional training  of  a progressive  American  educator,  do  not 
exist  as  separate  studies  at  a Swedish  university.  “The  dictum 
prevalent  in  learned  circles  that  all  that  a teacher  needs  in 
teaching  is  a knowledge  of  his  subject  (to  borrow  a formulation 
from  James  E.  Russell’s  article,  “Recent  Advance  in  the  Pro- 
fession Training  of  Teachers”  (469,  Russell),  is  not  of  the 
past  only.  It  is  still  a dictum  among  the  majority  of  teachers 
in  the  higher  schools  of  Sweden.  With  them  pedagogy  is  hardly 
mentioned  but  in  its  slighting  form  “pedagoja”  (“goja”  is  a 
slang  expression  for  rubbish),  which  voices  their  great  disre- 
gard and  contempt  for  the  subject.  Swedish  educational  journals 
and  literature  of  the  last  years,  though  showing  some  interest  in 
the  general  character  of  American  school  work,  have  hardly  any 
articles  on  American  investigations  in  the  scientific  selection  of 
courses  of  study,  of  the  testing  and  measuring  of  intellectual 
capacity  and  achievement,  of  classification  and  promotion,  of 
ways  of  learning,  the  vast  material  which  is  the  accruing  result 
of  the  educational  research  going  on  all  over  the  United  States, 
where  there  are  many  more  experimental  stations  than  there  are 
states  in  the  Union.  Every  year  steps  are  taken  towards  the  up- 
building of  a science  and  art  of  education  through  the  manifold 
experience  obtained  all  over  the  United  States. 

That  it  is  an  anomaly  to  speak  of  “an  American  school  sys- 
tem” is  not  totally  unknown  to  Swedish  educators.  Karl  Nord- 
lund  writes  in  his  article  “Statlig  Organisation  och  Pedagogiskt 
Rejormarbete”  (“State  Organization  and  Pedagogical  Re- 
forms”) : “What  is  the  inner  reason  for  the  accepted  impor- 
tance of  American  schools  in  the  educational  development? 
It  is  not  their  average  standards.  They  are  not  higher  than  in 
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the  old  cultural  countries  of  Europe.  But  it  is  that  they  have 
grown  in  freedom.  The  States  and  cities  themselves  have  man- 
aged their  schools  and  in  free  and  open  competition  have  al- 
lowed various  ideas  and  impulses  to  shape  diversified  types  and 
systems  and  educational  norms  of  work”  (439  Nordlund). 

The  diversity  of  the  American  school  systems  known,  the 
next  step  would  be  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the  Swedish  edu- 
cators the  advantage  of  closer  systematic  contacts  with  the 
theory  and  practice  which  has  developed  in  these  many  school 
systems.  If  appreciable  good  already  has  come  from  haphazard 
contacts  established  by  the  Swedish  visitors  to  America  in  the 
past,  what  could  not  be  obtained  by  thorough  scientific  in- 
vestigations at  the  present  time? 

To  indicate  possible  advantages  of  such  closer  contacts,  the 
next  chapter  is  devoted  to  an  analysis  of  the  present  educa- 
tional situation  in  Sweden  in  the  light  of  American  experience. 
The  following  questions  will  be  considered:  What  references, 
if  any,  were  made  to  American  experience  in  the  controversy 
over  the  reform?  Could  American  experience  have  been  of  help 
in  shedding  light  on  the  problems  involved?  Or,  in  other  words, 
could  the  arguments  used  be  reinforced  or  refuted  by  data 
from  American  experience? 

Summary33 

Before  an  attempt  is  made  to  answer  these  questions,  the  lat- 
ter part  of  this  chapter  might  be  summarized  as  follows: 

1.  The  American  influence  has  not  been  so  strong  as  might 
have  been  expected  in  regard  to: 

a)  One-ladder  system  of  school 

b ) Coeducation 

c)  Modern  educational  psychology,  and  as  the  American 
international  reputation  in  these  fields  would  warrant. 

33  The  first  half  of  this  chapter  relating  the  positive  influence  of  the 
United  States  on  Swedish  educational  conditions  is  summarized  on  page 
152. 
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2.  The  medium  of  transfer  has  been  personal  contacts  with 
living  American  personalities  and  actual  American  situations; 
the  acquaintance  with  American  educational  literature  has  been 
slight. 

3.  The  significance  which  American  educational  practice  has 
had  and  can  have  for  Sweden  has  not  been  generally  acknowl- 
edged, among  others,  for  the  following  reasons: 

a)  It  implied  a certain  political  radicalism  or  at  least  liber- 
alism. 

b ) The  general  public  has  a deeply  rooted  mistrust  and 
slighting  opinion  of  “American.” 

c)  Many  a thoughtful  student  fears  that  the  conditions  in 
the  United  States  are  too  different  ever  to  supply  lessons  ap- 
plicable to  Sweden. 

4.  Later  years  have  seen  a growing  interest  on  the  part  of 
Sweden  in  American  contributions  to  science  and  to  higher 
technical  and  commercial  studies  which  indicates  that  a growing 
interest  in  American  education  might  well  be  developed  also, 
since: 

a)  Educational  contacts  grow  slowly  and  gradually. 

b)  The  very  difference  existing  between  the  educational 
system  of  the  two  countries  is  stimulating. 

c)  The  peculiar  character  of  the  historical  development  of 
the  United  States  has  singularly  enriched  American  educational 
experimentation  and  made  its  contributions  to  modern  educa- 
tional theory  and  practice  exceedingly  diversified. 


Chapter  IV 


THE  PRESENT  EDUCATIONAL  SITUATION  IN 
SWEDEN  AND  AMERICAN  EDUCATIONAL 
EXPERIENCE 

References  to  America  in  the  Discussion  on  the 
Educational  Law  of  1927 

In  the  previous  chapters  examples  were  given  of  the  influence 
of  American  education  on  Swedish  school  life  in  the  past.  The 
development  of  the  present  attempt  to  modernize  and  democra- 
tize the  Swedish  school  system  was  also  outlined.  Taking  into 
account  the  fact  that  American  education  has  always  laid  spe- 
cial emphasis  on  democracy  and  that  international  cooperation 
and  interdependence  are  growing  constantly  stronger,  one  would 
a priori  expect  that  the  advocates  of  the  present  Swedish  re- 
form would  have  taken  American  experience  into  consideration. 
These  expectations  are,  however,  not  justified  by  facts. 

The  very  scanty  references  of  the  School  Commission  to  the 
United  States  have  already  been  cited  in  our  discussion  of  co- 
education and  of  the  development  of  one  foundation  school  for 
all  children.  The  allusions  to  American  practice  in  the  Proposal 
of  the  Educational  Law  of  1927  are  equally  few.  In  advocating 
the  reforms  of  the  “inner  work”  of  the  school,  Mr.  Almquist 
says,  for  instance:  “All  over  the  civilized  world,  most  strongly 
accentuated,  perhaps  within  the  Anglo-Saxon  cultural  centre, 
we  meet  today  a clearly  formulated  pedagogical  program  of  re- 
form in  which  the  fundamental  demand  is  for  a new  orientation 
of  schoolwork.” 
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He  also  cites  the  statement  of  the  Higher  General  Board  of 
Education:  “that  in  the  United  States  where  the  eight  year  ele- 
mentary school  was  the  foundation  school,  voices  have  been 
heard  advocating  the  transition  to  the  six-year  elementary 
school”  (218  Kungl  Majt:s  Proposition,  p 77).  This  quotation 
is  advanced  in  support  of  the  demand  for  a six-year  common 
foundation  school.  Other  references  to  American  practice  in 
the  bill,  or  in  the  Experts’  report,  or  in  the  various  speeches  of 
the  Riksdag  are  even  of  a more  transitory  character.34  The 
same  can  be  said  of  the  multitude  of  pamphlets  and  articles  on 
the  educational  bill  of  1927.  The  few  references  to  foreign  ex- 
perience deal  mostly  with  German  and  Austrian  practices. 
America  is  seldom  mentioned  and  then  only  in  passing,  as  when 
Zachrisson  says  that  the  one-ladder  system  of  schools  has  led 
to  an  “actual  florishing  caste  school  system”  “in  the  great  pi- 
oneer country,  America”  (152  Zachrisson,  p 87).  This  subjec- 
tive statement  is,  however,  not  supported  by  any  factual  data. 
This  is  characteristic  of  the  manner  in  which  America  is  intro- 

34  Some  speakers,  during  the  debate  in  the  Riksdag,  chided  Oscar  Olsson, 
their  fellow-member,  for  his  enthusiasm  over  American  schools.  Thus 
speaks  Karl  Johan  Eckman,  referring  to  the  new  type  of  school:  “They 
call  it  work-school  (arbetskola) , because  no  work  ( arbete ) is  ever  carried 
on  there.  The  origin  is  not  so  much  German  (die  Arbeitsclude)  as  Ameri- 
can. Our  honorable  friend,  Oscar  Olsson,  has  been  over  there  and  has 
looked  around  and  has  observed  how  the  offspring  of  the  multimillion- 
aires and  also  of  some  simpler  folk  get  their  education.  About  this  educa- 
tion he  has  wonderful  things  to  tell.  I am  not  going  to  contradict  him. 
I have  heard  from  America,  however,  that  children,  having  passed  through 
such  modern  schools,  are  called  ‘cake-eaters’  (Eckman  used  the  English 
expression).  They  are  not  good  for  anything  but  to  eat  cakes  in  tea- 
rooms” (245  Riksdagens  Protokoll,  p 36). 

Oscar  Olsson  does  not  meet  this  statement,  but  during  the  debates,  he 
refutes  an  alleged  criticism  of  the  American  high  school.  He  denies  that  it 
tempts  the  young  away  from  the  farm,  and  other  practical  work  (245 
Riksdagens  Protokoll,  p 81).  He  further  pleads  that  the  lock-step  of  yearly 
promotion  should  be  broken  and  pleads  also  for  more  individualized  instruc- 
tion (245  Riksdagens  Protokoll  p 82,  p 85). 
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duced.  The  references  to  American  educational  theory  and  prac- 
tice are  so  slight  and  accidental  that  they  could  well  be  omitted 
without  the  least  loss  to  the  argument. 

Significance  of  American  Experience  for  the  Present 
Educational  Crisis  in  Sweden 

But  what  is  the  meaning  of  this?  Does  it  mean  that  Ameri- 
can educational  theory  and  practice  cannot  contribute  anything 
new  and  significant  beyond  the  arguments  used  by  Swedish  edu- 
cators in  their  discussion  of  the  reform?  Does  it  mean  that 
American  experience  could  not  have  thrown  any  light  on  the 
problems  involved  or  that  the  arguments  used  could  not  be  re- 
enforced or  refuted  by  data  of  American  investigation?  The 
writer’s  answer  to  the  question  will  be  a very  definite  “No.” 
In  her  opinion  the  data  and  evidence  of  American  educational 
argumentation  of  the  last  twenty  to  thirty  years  are  by  no 
means  superfluous  to  the  arguments  and  data  used  in  the 
Swedish  controversy.  On  the  contrary,  they  could  be  of  great 
help  and  significance.  The  main  purpose  of  this  chapter  will 
be  to  provide  some  evidence  supporting  this  point  of  view7. 

Main  Problems  to  be  Considered 

At  the  very  beginning  it  must  be  stated  that  this  evidence 
is  most  incomplete.  To  enumerate  and  present  all  suggestions 

1 emerging  from  American  educational  experimentation  that 
would  possibly  be  helpful  to  Swedish  educators  would  be  a task 
far  beyond  the  scope  of  this  work.  Here  only  two  problems  will 
be  considered:  the  democratic  organization  of  schools,  and  the 
general  approach  to  and  method  of  dealing  with  problems  of 
education.  These  problems  are  chosen  because  to  the  writer 
they  seem  to  be  the  most  important  in  the  Swedish  educational 
controversy. 
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But  due  to  the  limitation  of  this  study  and  the  enormous 
bulk  of  material  available,  even  these  two  problems  will  be 
dealt  with  more  by  way  of  suggestion  than  in  an  attempt  at 
exhaustive  treatment. 

A few  words  of  warning  may  be  necessary  concerning  the 
term  ‘‘American  educational  experience”  so  often  used  in  this 
discussion.  For  the  benefit  of  the  reader  not  well  acquainted 
with  the  educational  situation  in  America  it  must  be  mentioned 
that  the  term  does  not  refer  to  an  American  school  system  as 
a whole,  or  even  to  a numerical  majority  of  school  systems  and 
schools  but  mainly  to  achievements  of  the  leading  and  most 
advanced  persons  and  institutions. 

Before  it  can  be  shown,  however,  that  American  experience 
can  offer  something  new  and  significant  to  the  present  discus- 
sion of  educational  problems  in  Sweden,  the  main  changes  in- 
troduced by  the  reform  will  be  recapitulated  and  the  chief 
arguments,  pro  and  con,  must  be  briefly  summarized.  The  value 
of  American  contributions  to  the  present  situation  will  be  best 
understood  when  seen  against  actual  opinions  held  and  ways 
of  investigations  employed  regarding  present  educational  prob- 
lems in  Sweden. 

Chief  Problems  of  the  Swedish  Law  of  1927 

As  may  be  remembered  from  the  discussion  of  the  educa- 
tional law  of  1927  in  the  second  chapter,  the  Swedish  reform 
aims  to  democratize  the  school  system  by  extending  the  common 
foundation  school. 

Up  to  1927  the  Swedish  state  secondary  schools,  called 
laroverk,  took  boys  nine  years  of  age  into  their  first  grade.  They 
had,  in  all,  nine  grades.  The  first  five  were  called  the  real  skola. 
If  the  child  intended  to  end  his  schooling  with  the  real  school, 
there  was  an  extra  sixth  finishing  grade.  If  not,  he  continued 
from  the  fifth  grade  of  the  real  school  to  the  four  last  years  of 
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the  laroverk,  which  were  called  gymnasium.  The  leaving  ex- 
amination of  the  gymnasium,  the  so-called  student examen,  ful- 
filled the  entrance  requirements  of  the  universities.  Previous  to 
his  admission  to  the  secondary  school,  the  laroverk,  the  stu- 
dent spent  three  years  in  a preparatory  school  or  in  a private 
school.  Only  more  or  less  private  or  municipal  secondary  schools 
allowed  their  students  to  stay  six  years  in  the  common  ele- 
mentary schools  and  offered  a four-year  real  skola  and  a three- 
year  gymnasium,  building  on  the  completed  elementary  school. 
This  meant  that  if  a boy  wanted  to  prepare  in  the  state  schools 
for  an  academic  career,  the  decision  had  to  be  made  when  he 
was  but  nine  years  old.  If  he  could  not  transfer  at  such  an 
early  age,  he  would  lose  time  and  experience  difficulties  in  a 
later  entrance  into  the  secondary  schools.  But  laroverk  are  only 
to  be  found  in  thirty-eight  cities  and  towns  (incomplete  lar- 
overk  with  the  lower  division  only  is  to  be  found  in  additional 
thirty-nine  towns).  These  secondary  schools  are  therefore  not 
within  easy  reach  of  all  children. 

The  new  system,  on  the  other  hand,  demands  that  the  ld.ro- 
verk  should  build  on  a six-year  foundation  school.  All  differen- 
tiation is  postponed  to  the  seventh  school-year.  The  children 
can  thus  stay  in  the  free  elementary  school  in  their  own  lo- 
cality, for  three  years  more.  All  foreign  language  courses  and 
all  more  exacting  academic  work  is  postponed  to  the  four-year 
real  school  and  a three-year  gymnasium,  which  are  to  follow 
on  the  six-year  common  elementary  school.  The  length  of  the 
whole  school  period  may  be  lengthened  by  one  year  for  those 
who  used  to  get  the  advantage  of  early  secondary  school  train- 
ing, but  it  will  be  facilitated  for  the  many  who  did  not  have  the 
opportunity  to  attend  the  laroverk  until  they  had  finished  the 
common  elementary  school,  after  which  they  had  to  tutor  ex- 
tensively in  order  to  catch  up  in  the  academic  courses  of  the 
secondary  school. 
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Analysis  of  the  Chief  Arguments  of  the  Discussion 
Preceding  the  Passage  of  the  Swedish 
Law  of  1927 


Social  Justice  and  the  One  Common  Foundation  School 

The  chief  argument  presented  for  the  reform  is  that  of  social 
justice.  A democracy  demands  equal  opportunity  for  every- 
body, while  the  old  system  which  differentiates  schools  after 
the  third  year  is  partial  to  children  of  the  upper  classes  and 
from  more  well-to-do  homes. 

To  illustrate  the  lack  of  social  justice  in  the  old  Swedish 
parallel  system,  Olof  Olsson,  former  minister  in  a social-demo- 
cratic cabinet,  speaking  for  the  bill  in  the  second  chamber  of 
the  Riksdag,  May  18th,  1927,  put  the  following  very  typical 
question:  “The  school  shall  reflect  society.  By  far  the  largest 
percentage  of  our  population  consists  of  workingmen;  is  this 
also  the  case  of  the  parents  of  the  students  in  the  secondary 
schools?”  To  this  question  he  offered  a negative  answer  in  the 
statistics,  so  often  quoted  by  the  common  school  friends,  on 
social  status  of  children  in  the  secondary  schools.  According  to 
them,  there  is  a glaring  injustice  when  in  1915  there  were  only 


2 boys  in  the  laroverk  per  1000 
5 boys  in  the  laroverk  per  1000 

27  boys  in  the  laroverk  per  1000 
154  boys  in  the  laroverk  per  1000 

174  boys  in  the  laroverk  per  1000 
177  boys  in  the  laroverk  per  1000 

188  boys  in  the  laroverk  per  1000 


(1)  workingmen  parents 

(2)  farmers,  farm  hands,  gar- 
deners 

(3)  trades  and  craftsmen 

(4)  factory  owners  and  man- 
agers 

(5)  clergymen 

(6)  teachers  at  universities, 
secondary  schools 

(7)  physicians,  dentists,  vet- 
erinaries,  apothecaries 


In  the  private  girls’  schools  the  children  from  the  so-called 
lower  classes  are  even  less  well  represented.  In  these  schools 
the  corresponding  figures  for  children  with  parents  belonging 
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to  the  first  group  are  0.6;  to  the  second,  2;  to  the  third  group, 
9;  and  to  the  seventh  group,  114.  In  the  middle  schools,  which 
build  on  the  six-year  common  school,  workingmen  were  repre- 
sented with  four  times,  and  farmers  with  twice,  the  number  of 
children  in  the  real  schools.35 

Nils  Helger,  in  his  book  Barnens  Ratt  (“Children’s  Rights”) 
(S3  Helger),  gives  also  similar  statistics  and  continues:  “If  one 
supposes  that  ability  is  somewhat  equally  divided  among  the 
different  social  classes,  many  gifted  from  the  lower  classes  must 
have  been  lost  for  intellectual  work  and  progress  while  the 
state  at  great  expense  has  helped  forward  many  less  gifted 
from  the  higher  classes.”36 

The  opponents  of  the  reform  answer  the  criticism  of  the 
parallel  system  by  saying  that  the  system  is  not  exactly  parallel. 
Thus  the  minority  of  the  General  Board,  that  is,  the  secondary 
school  division,  points  out  that  the  term  “parallel  system”  is 
given  the  wrong  connotation  by  the  public  school  friends.  If 
the  same  content  were  to  be  found  in  two  schools  for  the  same 
age  levels,  then  they  might  rightly  be  called  parallel  schools. 
But  when  two  schools  are  placed  together  with  essentially  dif- 
ferent aims  and  ways  of  serving  definitely  different  purposes, 
then  they  are  parallel  only  regarding  the  outer  circumstance  of 
age  (nine  to  twelve)  but  not  in  the  actual  educational  purpose 
(262  Kungl.  Skoldverslyrelsens  Utlatande  p 190). 

Then  the  argument  that  the  number  of  students  from  the 

35  This  may,  to  some  extent,  depend  upon  the  fact  that  the  middle 
schools  are  in  industrial  and  rural  centers  of  recent  development,  where 
the  Riksdag  has  not  allowed  erection  of  real  schools. 

35  The  way  the  writer  treats  the  problem  of  distribution  of  ability  is 
rather  characteristic  of  the  general  tenor  of  the  discussion.  First  he  pre- 
sents as  a valid  premise  the  statement  that  ability  is  distributed  equally; 
then  in  a footnote  he  mentions  that  Johansson,  member  of  the  Central 
General  Board  of  Education,  claims  that  ability  is  hereditary  among  the 
higher  classes,  and  finally  he  dismisses  the  whole  problem,  saying  that  this 
statement  has  been  refuted  by  the  well-known  eugenist  Professor  Lund- 
borg. 
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so-called  poorer  classes  does  not  correspond  to  their  numerical 
importance  in  society  is  met  by  the  argument  that  a class  cir- 
culation has  taken  place  for  so  long  in  Sweden  that  a natural 
selection  has  already  gathered  intellectual  predominance  in  the 
professional  class.37  It  is  further  maintained  that  the  statistics 
used  to  illustrate  the  social  status  of  parents  are  misguiding 
(98  OJilon,  p 4).  The  trades  and  professions  of  the  parents  are 
taken  from  the  rolls  of  the  secondary  schools  in  1915.  The  de- 
sire for  social  importance  often  prompts  the  child  to  report  a 
socially  higher  vocation  than  is  actually  held  by  the  parent. 
(The  misuse  of  the  term  “engineer”  is  well  known.)  Quite  an- 
other result  would  have  been  found,  the  opponents  claim,  if 
the  list  of  taxpayers  had  been  used,  or  if  the  status,  respec- 
tively, of  the  fathers  had  been  ascertained  from  the  applications 
for  exemption  from,  or  reductions  in,  fees.  But  these  statistics 
have  not  been  collected.  To  justify  their  position  on  this  point, 
the  opponents  of  the  reform  maintain  that  there  is  much  less 
reason  to  do  away  with  the  parallel  school  system  of  Sweden, 
since  this  is  already  very  democratic  in  character.  Even  the 
friends  of  the  common  school  admit  that  the  Swedish  secondary 
schools  for  boys  have  for  generations  been  accessible  to  needy 
gifted  youth  perhaps  in  higher  degree  than  in  any  other  country 
of  Europe.38 

Bergquist  writes  “What  in  Germany  at  the  present  time  is 
considered  as  a revolutionary  step  ahead,  the  introduction  of  a 
four-year  common  foundation  school  (previously  the  elemen- 
tary school  did  not  function  at  all  as  a foundation  school  in 
Germany)  has  been  a fact  with  us  in  Sweden  ever  since  1894” 

31  This  opinion  is  supported  by  the  eugenist  Nilsson  Ehle.  See  his 
article  in  Svenska  Dagbladet,  spring  of  1927. 

38  See  Kungl.  Maj  :ts  Proposition,  p.  78.  In  Stockholm  (1922),  Malmo 
(1922),  Norrkoping  (1922),  one-fourth  of  all  children  and  one-third  of 
children  in  the  middle  schools  came  from  the  families  of  workingmen, 
minor  officials,  tradesmen  and  skilled  laborers.  See  also  B.  J :son  Berg- 
quist: Vara  Skolor,  p.  254,  293. 
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(12  Bergquist  p 265).  In  1919,  63  percent  of  pupils  in  the 
first  class  came  from  the  public  schools  without  special  prepa- 
ration, and  3.7  percent  with  tutoring.  This  figure  varies  in 
different  parts  of  the  country.  For  instance,  in  Gavle,  1919- 
1921,  78  percent  came  from  the  public  elementary  schools, 
and  in  Karlskrona,  1922,  329  students  of  498  came  from  the 
elementary  schools  (152  Zachrisson).  All  children  in  Pitea  sec- 
ondary school  came  from  the  public  elementary  school  (263 
Sammanfattning  p 9).  Another  democratic  trait  of  the  old  paral- 
lel system  is  that  the  fees  were  low  and  often  exempted.  The 
Director-General,  in  his  account,  says  that  in  1921,  35  percent 
of  the  pupils  in  hogre  liiroverk  were  exempt  from  the  regular 
fees,  but  paid  to  the  so-called  “light  and  heat  fund”  and  27.3 
percent  were  freed  from  all  fees.  Almquist  in  his  proposal  puts 
the  percent  of  scholarships  at  thirty.  But  even  the  full  fees 
are  less  than  in  schools  in  many  other  countries.  The  com- 
plete fee  per  school  year  is:  highest,  seventy  kr.  ( = $18.70); 
lowest,  forty-one  five-tenths  kr.  ( = $11.00).  (The  value  of 
dollar  exchange  = 3.75  kronor.)  Reductions  of  fees  are  ob- 
tained in  an  automatic  fashion  without  exposing  the  applicant 
to  any  humiliation.  The  parent  has  only  to  send  his  or  her 
tax  receipt  or  certificate  of  exemption  of  taxes  to  show  that 
his  income  does  not  warrant  payment  of  fees.  Besides,  there 
are  large  funds  for  facilitating  studies  for  gifted,  needy  children. 
In  1920  these  amounted  to  twenty-five  million  kr.  Since  1919 
the  state  has  also  supplied  interest-free  loans.  In  1922  the  sum 
appropriated  was  two  hundred  fifty-five  thousand  five  hundred 
fifty  kr.  Out  of  nine  hundred  seventy-six  applicants  only  two 
hundred  six  received  loans.  In  1923  the  sum  was  raised  to  three 
hundred  thousand,  and  members  of  all  parties  in  the  Riksdag 
have  proposed  further  scholarships  as  a step  in  the  right  di- 
rection for  obtaining  social  justice. 

That  the  parallel  system  of  schools  must  have  taken  care  of 
many  students  from  the  lower  classes  also,  though  they  are  not 
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in  the  laroverk  in  proportion  to  their  numerical  position  in  so- 
ciety, is  argued  by  many  on  the  basis  of  the  following  statistics. 
The  defenders  of  the  democratic  character  of  the  old  sec- 
ondary schools  offer  statistical  evidence  that  20  per  cent  of  all 
teachers  of  secondary  schools  are  farmers’  sons,  that  10  per  cent 
are  artisans  or  tradesmen’s  sons,  a large  number  are  grandsons 
of  farmers,  nearly  10  per  cent  are  sons  of  elementary  school 
teachers,  and  15  per  cent  are  sons  of  clergymen  (20  Ced- 
erschiold,  p 5),  who  in  their  turn  are  very  often  sons  of  farm- 
ers. Since  teaching  in  the  secondary  schools  for  boys  presup- 
poses a study  at  the  university,  these  figures  would  show  that 
still  many  industrious  youths  of  the  so-called  lower  classes  had 
opportunity  to  pursue  even  very  long  academic  studies  the  re- 
quirements of  which  correspond  to  a Ph.D. 

In  their  constructive  suggestions  many  schoolmen  and  or- 
ganizations, advocating  the  parallel  school  system,  propose  that 
the  two  school  forms  be  maintained  in  order  to  provide  for 
children’s  varying  aptitudes  for  study.  Since  the  secondary 
school  already  is  rather  democratic,  it  would  in  their  opinion 
be  better  to  continue  it  and  only  make  the  secondary  school 
more  available  for  everybody  needing  that  type  of  training. 
Uniformity  is  not  held  to  be  a blessing  as,  for  instance,  is 
forcefully  expressed  by  the  Visby  secondary  school  teachers, 
who  write  “One  seems  to  aim  at  an  introduction  of  the  one 
catholic,  absolute,  and  only  soul-saving  elementary  school. 
Within  the  field  of  religion  our  time  is  very  sensitive  to  any 
compulsion  and  uniformity;  within  the  field  of  education  one 
seems  to  prefer  the  opposite,  the  more  coercion  and  uniformity 
the  better”  (263  Sammanfattning,  p 9). 

Torbiornsson,  an  elementary  school  inspector,  writes:  “It  is 
not  a drawback  but  a great  advantage  to  have  schools  of  dif- 
ferent types  and  methods  which  can  compete  for  the  favors  of 
the  public.  Life  itself  is  rich  in  varied  forms.  The  tendency  to 
bring  up  all  in  the  same  way  is  not  desirable.  Each  sacrifice 
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for  ‘unity’  must  be  well  considered”  (263  Sammanjattning  p 
60).  Halmstad  county  council:  “Enhetsskolan  is  not  a logical 
sequence  to  bottenskolan,  the  common  foundation  school.  The 
latter  is  a true  democratic  arrangement,  which  aims  at  open 
chances  for  continued  work  for  those  gifted  for  study.  The 
enhetsskolan  is  a bureaucratic  compulsory  institution  which  in- 
tends to  force  all  children,  without  distinction,  along  the  one 
and  only  road  to  study  which  is  the  one  sanctioned  and  regi- 
mented by  the  state”  (264  Sammanjattning  p 104).  Many  sug- 
gest with  the  faculty  of  Osby  coeducational  school  264  Sam- 
manjattning p 39)  that 

it  would  be  an  act  of  greater  social  justice  to  supply  some  of  the 
appropriations,  intended  for  the  reorganization,  to  scholarships  for 
needy  gifted  youth.  The  essential  obstacle  to  continued  studies  is 
not  the  fees  or  the  type  of  school  but  general  living  expenses  during 
the  time  of  study.  Maintenance  scholarships  should  then  be  the  best 
solution.  Lengthening  of  the  school  studies  with  a whole  year  for 
everybody  in  order  to  keep  all  children  together  for  six  years,  is  an 
unsocial  sacrifice  on  the  altar  of  social  prejudice  (263  Samman- 
jattning p39;  State  organization  of  girls’  schools  p44;  Landskrona 
p52). 

When  suggesting  a maintenance  of  the  two  school  forms,  the 
friends  of  this  also  go  on  to  propose  special  and  more  rapid 
promotion,  special  classes  and  opportunity  to  transfer  not  only 
at  the  age  of  nine  but  during  any  of  the  following  years.  This 
should  take  care  of  the  gifted  students  in  the  common  school 
who  decide  that  they  prefer  the  instruction  in  the  lower  classes 
of  real  school  to  the  upper  classes  in  the  common  school.  These 
special  courses  for  preparation  of  elementary  school  pupils  for 
a later  entrance  into  the  secondary  schools  as  well  as  plans  of 
differentiation  within  the  elementary  schools  have  often  been 
discussed  as  an  appropriate  means  to  improve  the  articulation 
within  the  school  system  and  to  provide  social  justice  without 
upsetting  and  changing  the  existing  order.  But  the  friends  of 
the  common  school  claim  with  the  public  school  board  of  Stock- 
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holm  that:  “A  separation  at  an  early  stage  of  those  children 
who  aim  at  a higher  theoretical  education  and  a special  care 
of  those  children  in  selected  and  more  favored  schools  or 
courses,  cannot  but  assist  in  maintaining  the  social  prejudice 
that  the  manual  work  is  of  less  worth.  These  interlocking  courses 
would  also  make  it  more  difficult  for  the  practical  continuation 
schools  to  win  equal  social  esteem”  (263  Sammanfattning  p 84). 

Almquist  is  also  against  the  special  classes.  It  is  true  that  he 
admits  that  the  democratic  political  development  has  already 
shifted  power  and  influence  to  the  broadest  stratum  of  society 
and  an  equalization  of  classes  is  well  under  way.  And  there- 
fore, he  says,  the  importance  of  bringing  the  young  of  the  na- 
tion together  in  their  formative  years  as  a contraceptive  to  class 
hatred  is  overstressed. 

Nevertheless,  he  is  very  sensitive  to  any  fact  which  might 
look  like  a social  slighting  of  the  formerly  so-called  lower  classes. 
In  discussing  the  proposal  of  a possible  articulation  between 
the  elementary  and  secondary  schools  by  providing  special 
courses  for  those  in  the  former  schools  who  have  neglected  the 
earlier  orientation  (in  these  courses  appropriate  intensive  prep- 
aration should  enable  students  to  enter  laroverket  without 
extending  the  time),  he  says:  “And  the  very  thought  that  some 
pupils  from  the  elementary  schools,  perhaps  those  economically 
most  unfavorably  situated,  should  be  brought  together  in  spe- 
cial divisions  and  exposed  to  a course  which  certainly  is  ex- 
tremely stimulating  and  crushingly  rapid,  does  not  appeal  very 
much  to  me.  Already  on  this  ground  I have  not  found  it  proper 
for  the  state  to  assist  in  establishing  such  special  courses”  (219 
Kungl.  Majt:s  Proposition  p 128). 

Being  firmly  convinced  that  the  present  system  is  generally 
undemocratic  and  that  its  intrinsic  defect  cannot  be  mended 
by  special  classes,  the  protagonists  of  the  reform  put  forth 
another  criticism.  They  maintain  that  the  parallel  system  is 
especially  unjust  to  rural  youth.  The  secondary  schools  are  situ- 
ated in  cities  and  towns.  If  not  within  easy  reach  for  children 
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from  rural  districts,  it  means  that  these  children  either  must 
board  away  from  home  at  the  age  of  nine39  or  must  lose  the 
opportunity  of  transfer  at  an  early  age.  They  lose  two  or  three 
years  or  must  have  extensive  tutoring.  Statistics  used  to  illus- 
trate this  existing  injustice  are  as  follows:  in  the  lower  second- 
ary schools,  the  real  schools,  the  pupils  were  in  1923  to  80.5 
per  cent  from  urban  homes;  19.5  per  cent  from  rural  homes.  Of 
the  latter  9.8  per  cent  commute,  9.7  per  cent  board.  If  gymnasia 
are  included,  these  figures  will  be,  for  1921,  76.6  per  cent  urban, 
24.4  per  cent  rural.40  These  figures  should  be  compared  with 
those  for  elementary  schools.  There  are  23.8  per  cent  urban 
and  76.2  per  cent  rural  (219  Kungl.  Majt:s  Proposition  pp  101, 
104,  and  12  Bergquist,  pp  254,  255).  The  Advocates  of  the  new 
law  claim  that  of  the  76.2  per  cent  rural  children  in  the  ele- 
mentary schools,  more  than  19.5  per  cent  ought  to  continue 
in  the  real  schools.  The  parallel  system  of  schools,  they  main- 
tain, prevents  it.  Enhetskolan  on  the  other  hand,  will  bring 
justice  to  rural  youth.  Because  of  the  position  occupied  by 
peasantry  in  Swedish  society,  the  argument  is  a very  impor- 
tant one.  In  their  answer  to  the  criticism,  opponents  to  the 
measure  hold  that  the  elementary  schools  in  the  country  are 
not  yet  sufficiently  developed  to  replace  the  three  lower  grades 
of  the  real  school41  (245  Riksdagens  Proto koll  p 13). 

They  further  state  that  the  problem  of  rural  secondary  edu- 
cation will  be  solved  at  too  great  cost  if  the  school  period  for 
every  child  is  to  be  lengthened  by  one  year.  This  would  be  the 
case  if  the  six-year  elementary  and  the  four-year  real  school 

39  Swedish  secondary  schools  are  day  schools  with  the  exception  of  a 

(very  few. 

w If  statistics  were  used  to  illustrate  the  conditions  in  different  parts  of 
Sweden,  these  would  be  of  great  variance.  The  faculty  of  the  Christianstad 
secondary  laroverk  school  for  boys  states  that  it  receives  two-thirds  of 
its  pupils  from  the  surrounding  country.  Christianstad  is  in  the  south  of 
Sweden,  where  communications  are  favorable  (263  Sammanfattning  p IS). 

“ These  criticisms  are  summed  up  by  Olof  Olsson  in  the  Riksdag  De- 
bate. 
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is  to  replace  the  four-year  elementary  and  the  five-year  real 
school  plan. 

The  antagonists  to  the  law  generally  admit  that  youth  in 
rural  districts  have  not  equal  opportunity  with  those  in  urban 
districts,  but  they  maintain,  however,  that  this  injustice  might 
be  alleviated  by  the  same  means  suggested  as  a solution  for 
the  general  problem  of  the  parallel  system.  There  also  they 
recommend  special  courses  both  at  the  elementary  schools  and 
at  the  secondary  schools  for  those  who  want  to  transfer.  These 
courses  should  be  possible  during  all  the  last  three  years  of  the 
elementary  school  (262  Sammanjattning  p 20,  21).  Similar 
opinions  expressed  by  the  faculties  of  Goteborg’s  real  laroverk, 
of  Norrkoping,  Boras,  Vanersborg,  Hudiksvall,  Kalmar,  Ystad, 
Hamosand,  Goteborg,  Latin  laroverk  and  the  Real  laroverk  of 
Norrmalm,  Stockholm  and  Uppsala.  Even  the  Experts  suggest 
many  school  systems  (267  Experts  JJtredning  p 144).  Not 
much  reference  is  made  to  the  fact  that  last  years’  extension 
of  rural  bus  service  would  alleviate  the  difficulties  attending  the 
schooling  of  rural  youth.  The  protagonists  for  the  common 
foundation  school  for  all  reject  the  proposed  special  courses  for 
rural  youth  as  strongly  as  they  are  against  them  in  the  cities. 
They  are  branded  as  most  undemocratic.  Here  it  is  sufficient 
to  say  that  they  see  no  other  agent  for  bringing  justice  to  the 
rural  youth  but  the  one  school  for  all  children  up  to  the  age  of 
twelve  or  thirteen.  They  do  not  even  seriously  consider  the 
suggestion  by  other  critics  of  the  new  law  that  social  justice 
would  be  much  better  served  if  more  communal  middle  schools 
were  erected  in  the  country  and  scholarships  provided  for  needy 
gifted  youth. 


Differentiated  or  Undifferentiated  Common  F oundation  School  : 


Next  to  the  principle,  “one  school  for  all,”  the  problem  of 
differentiation  within  a one-ladder  system  of  schools  attracts 
most  attention  and  criticism. 

The  main  question  is:  Can  social  justice  be  obtained  in  en- 


I 
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hetsskolan  without  provisions  for  a different  educational  en- 
vironment for  children  of  different  abilities,  or  is  not  differentia- 
tion within  the  one  school  for  all  absolutely  necessary  for  proper 
democratic  education? 

The  Experts  have  extensively  discussed  differentiation  and 
the  common  school  principle  (267  Experts,  Utredning  pp  419- 
434).  They  show  how  it  is  quite  natural  that  differentiation 
must  be  discussed  in  connection  with  a full  application  of  the 
one-ladder  school  principle,  since  the  latter  keeps  children  in 
school  longer,  operates  with  a very  uneven  school  population, 
postpones  instruction  in  foreign  languages,  and  so  forth.  The 
Experts  relate  how  in  Germany  children  have  been  differenti- 
ated in  special  classes  and  that  it  works  well.  In  Austria  there  is 
a forced  division  according  to  accomplishments,  and  in  Den- 
mark a voluntary  one.  They  go  on  to  say:  “It  cannot  be  denied 
that  there  is  a close  connection  between  endeavors  for  differen- 
tiation, appearing  in  shifting  forms  in  the  modern  culture-coun- 
tries of  today,  and  the  actuality  of  the  common  school  prob- 
lem.”— But  on  the  other  hand  it  becomes  necessary  to  discuss 
the  principle  as  to  whether  differentiation  is  consistent  with 
the  common  foundation  school  idea  or  not.  The  Experts  do  not 
deny  that  on  that  level  children  (267  Experts  Utredning  p 427) 
show  different  gifts  and  abilities,  but  they  consider  that  an 
individualized  method  of  instruction  wTould  suffice.  They  sum 
up  the  discussion  of  differentiation  thus:  “Since  this  point  of 
view,  especially  in  Sweden,  holds  the  thought  of  the  common 
elementary  school  in  its  entirety  as  the  common  foundation 
school,  the  demand  on  a common  school  is  synonymous  with 

I the  demand  on  a unified  elementary  school.  Enhetsskolan  is 
the  undifferentiated  public  elementary  school  as  a foundation 
for  the  higher  school”  (267  Experts,  Utredning,  p 434).  Alm- 
quist  writes  in  his  motivation  of  the  bill: 

i 

During  the  debate  on  the  proposal  as  well  as  in  the  general  public 
discussion,  voices  have  been  heard  for  a readjustment  of  the  con- 
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ditions  in  the  elementary  school.  Few  have  even  put  into  this  the 
wider  connotation  of  a sectioning  of  the  pupils  according  to  their 
mental  gifts.  I leave  out  of  consideration  the  legitimate  demand  for 
special  instruction  of  dull  children,  which  presents  itself  even  with- 
out any  discussion  of  the  elementary  school  as  a foundation  school, 
and  I limit  myself  exclusively  to  that  arrangement  which  usually  is 
referred  to  as  differentiation  within  the  elementary  school  and 
which  is  not  unknown  abroad.  This  problem  has  been  especially 
investigated  by  the  Experts  and  with  the  result  that  they  declared: 
“A  general  solution  of  the  foundation  school  problem  by  a dif- 
ferentiated elementary  school  cannot  at  present  be  called  into  ques- 
tion in  our  country.”  The  Experts,  however,  hold  the  opinion  that 
it  ought  to  be  recommended  that  possibilities  be  created  for  a try- 
out on  a limited  scale  of  such  a school  organization  in  such  places 
as  are  especially  favorable  to  an  experiment.  I hold,  for  my  part, 
that  there  are  very  grave  reasons  against  such  experiments  in  dif- 
ferentiation. They  have  been  discussed  for  decades  and  even  in 
smaller  places  have  been  tried.  I cannot  find  any  ground  for  issuing 
regulations  at  the  present  time  for  such  attempts  at  differentiation 
in  suitable  places.  Likewise,  I cannot  find  that  the  occasion  either 
calls  for  any  prohibition  of  individual  teachers’  experiments  at  dif- 
ferentiation, if  they  procure  the  sanction  of  their  nearest  school 
authority.  Consequently,  I do  not  find  cause  at  present  to  figure  on 
any  intervention  by  the  Government  in  either  direction  (218  Kungl. 
Majt :s  Proposition  p 116). 

The  public  school  board  of  Pitea  asserts  that  with  differentia- 
tion within  the  public  school,  the  common  school  would  no 
longer  be  common  for  all  children,  since  they  were  no  longer 
instructed  together.  The  Public  School  Inspector  Bager  Sjogren 
remarks  that  with  differentiation  “the  old  parallel  system,  which 
the  common  school  wants  to  exterminate,  would  move  into  the 
public  school  itself.”  The  same  doubts  are  expressed  by  the  ma- 
jority of  the  General  Board  of  Education  when  they  say  that 
such  an  arrangement  would  introduce  dualism  and  the  parallel 
system  into  the  public  school.  It  also  constitutes  the  reason 
for  several  public  school  teachers’  associations,  especially  the 
Sveriges  Allmanna  jolkskollararjorening  appearing  against  dif- 
ferentiation of  pupils  in  the  common  school.  They  stress  the 
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social  task  of  the  school  to  bring  together  in  close  living,  chil- 
dren from  varied  social  classes  with  different  prospects  in  life 
without  losing  sight  of  the  other  object  of  the  school,  to  pro- 
vide training  for  children  of  varied  abilities.  But  this  latter 
can  best  be  done  by  postponing  as  far  as  possible  all  op- 
tions between  both  types  of  schools  until  the  abilities  are  more 
easily  distinguished.  The  social  motive  is  thus  supported  by 
the  pedagogical  motive  that  the  work  on  the  common  school 
level  can  only  be  organized  in  a way  that  is  psychologically 
right  for  the  age  level.  This  introduces  the  psychological  argu- 
ments against  differentiation.  Before  we  discuss  them  we  must, 
however,  see  what  is  the  attitude  of  the  opponents  of  the  re- 
form regarding  differentiation. 

First,  the  opponents  of  the  reform  generally  protest  against 
the  deadening  uniformity  of  the  undifferentiated  school,  using 
the  same  arguments  mentioned  above  (see  p 174,  175).  Then 
they  say  that  the  undifferentiated  school  works  against  the 
principle  of  equality  of  educational  opportunities.  Since  the  ele- 
mentary schools  must  take  in  all  children,  the  average  of  abili- 
ties must  be  rather  low  and  it  cannot  be  an  act  of  social  justice 
to  keep  the  bright  pupils  three  years  longer  in  these  schools  at 
a slower  working  pace.  The  gifted  children  will  develop  poor 
habits  and  lose  interest.  The  situation  is  aggravated  by  the 
fact  that  the  elementary  schools  have  no  subject-matter  teach- 
ers. Excellently  trained  normal-school  teachers,  they  do  have, 
but  lacking  in  the  scientific-mindedness  of  the  academically 
trained.  The  consequences  will  be  as  the  faculty  of  a private 
school  for  girls  in  Jonkoping  pointed  out  “In  the  elementary 
schools  children  from  homes  with  well  developed  intellectual 
appetites  and  with  a natural  gift  for  study,  won’t  get  enough 
food  for  their  interests  and  abilities  and  will  become  indifferent 
and  dull.”  Landskrona:  “The  danger  is  that  the  gifted,  under 
the  pressure  of  the  masses,  will  stagnate  (hibernate)  and  be 
curtailed  in  their  development”  (263  Sammanjattning  p 25). 
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Differentiation  is  necessary  as  soon  as  children  are  developed 
to  the  extent  that  some  can  work  harder  than  others. 

If  the  foundation  school  program  is  carried  out  to  the  ex- 
treme, the  result  will  be  only  that  parents  who  want  to  supply 
their  children  with  the  very  best  will  not  put  their  children  in 
the  common  foundation  school.  Private  schools  will  arise  which 
will  be  open  only  to  the  economically  well  situated  (267  Experts 
Utr editing  p 24-49;  263  Sammanjattning  p 13). 42  They  will  be 
completely  private  in  character,  since  new  educational  policy  is 
opposed  to  private  schools.  Thus  they  would  be  without  that 
state  support  and  control  which  are  the  best  features  of  the 
Swedish  private  schools  at  present.  These  class  schools  of  a 
new  type,  fostered  by  the  new  law  would  defeat  the  whole  so- 
cial purpose  of  the  reorganization. 

A similar  danger  might  ensue  if  the  old  and  the  new  systems 
remain  side  by  side,  and  the  authorities  try  to  limit  the  num- 
ber of  students  allotted  to  each  of  them.  If  there  are  not  as 
many  chances  to  follow  the  four  and  five-year  real-school  plan 
as  the  six  and  four,  many  parents  will  send  their  children  to  ex- 
pensive preparatory  schools,  favoring  the  rich,  while  the 
poorer  students  may  choose  to  take  an  extra  year  in  the  public 
school  to  insure  a good  result  in  the  examination,  and  thus 
again  social  equality  will  fail.  The  attempt  to  get  rid  of  class 
schools  will  succeed  only  in  creating  more  of  them. 

The  next  argument  in  favor  of  the  uniform  elementary  school 

42  Zachrisson  in  Sunt  Fornujt,  writes : “The  promised  sifting  itself  will 
lend  a hand  to  private  initiative.  And  then  the  thought  is  near  at  hand 
that  the  gifted  youth  who  is  poor  will  not  be  able  to  present  the  same 
examination  records  as  the  mediocre  from  the  well-to-do  home,  who  from 
the  beginning  has  been  trained  with  this  examination  in  view.  In  this 
way  the  common  foundation  school  will  in  practice  socially  divide  in- 
stead of  unite.  Such  are  the  school  conditions  in  the  great  pioneer  country, 
America,  where  the  one-ladder  system  of  schools  has  led  to  an  actual 
flourishing  caste  school  system.  Similar  reports  can  be  had  from  Den- 
mark” (152  Zachrisson  p 35). 
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is  that  proper  differentiation  of  students  is  impossible  before 
the  adolescent  period  is  over.  The  advocates  of  the  extension 
of  the  foundation  school  to  six  years,  for  instance,  often  argue 
that  it  is  impossible  at  such  an  early  age  as  nine  to  tell  if  a 
child  is  really  gifted  or  not  for  studies.  The  child’s  development 
is  irregular,  they  maintain.  It  takes  place  by  leaps  and  bounds. 
The  dull  student  might  wake  up  in  the  later  classes  and  be- 
come the  shining  light  of  his  class.  The  school  dunce  turns  out 
to  be  a clever  and  successful  man.  Psychologically  the  age  of 
twelve  is  thus  a better  age  for  transfer  to  the  more  academically 
determined  school. 

Besides,  the  later  age  for  transfer  is  to  be  preferred,  since 
it  would  give  an  even  change  to  all  kinds  of  practical  schools 
which  build  on  the  six-year  foundation  school.  When  the  theo- 
retical studies,  that  is  the  academic  real  school,  branches  off 
after  four  years,  it  acts  too  much  like  a suction  pump  on  the 
young.  The  Swedish  over-production  of  baccalaureates  would 
be  better  counteracted,  if  the  choice  between  the  practical  and 
the  academic  courses  came  at  the  same  time  and  at  an  age 
when  the  student  is  old  enough  to  know  what  he  wants. 

The  first  argument  supports  the  second,  for  the  advocates 
of  the  extension  of  the  foundation  school  never  tire  of  repeat- 
ing that  the  students  can  so  much  better  be  kept  together  until 
they  are  twelve  and  thirteen ; when  the  sectioning  into  practical 
or  theoretical  courses  takes  place,  for  in  the  adolescence  it  is 
easier  to  discover  those  who  really  are  intellectually  gifted.  Up 
to  that  time  children  are  immature  and  the  logical  and  sys- 
tematic work  in  the  real  school,  fashioned  after  the  minds  of 
grown-ups,  is  not  suited  to  the  psychology  of  the  pre-adolescent 
child.  The  Experts  in  their  presentation  give  a summary  of 
the  various  reasons  for  and  against  an  early  differentiation.  As 
used  in  the  controversy,  their  account  is  also  of  great  interest. 
It  is  a typical  example  of  the  state  of  the  official  reports,  from 
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the  point  of  view  of  our  discussion,  because  it  offers  a very- 
good  sample  of  the  manner  in  which  the  problems  are  dealt 
with  in  Sw7eden. 

The  Experts’  summary  reads  as  follows: 

Different  opinions  have  been  entertained  among  scientific  psy- 
chologists as  well  as  among  practical  schoolmen  regarding  the  psy- 
chologically “best”  time  for  a transition  from  the  elementary  to  the 
higher  school.  They  all  seem  to  build  on  too  insufficient  empirical 
data  to  serve  as  arguments  for  the  one  or  other  extent  of  the  founda- 
tion school.  It  must  be  kept  in  mind  that  the  physical  and  psychical 
development  of  the  child  does  not  proceed  according  to  the  same 
tempo  among  different  nations  and  in  different  countries  and  there- 
fore we  cannot  simply  adapt  the  results  found  in  certain  foreign 
investigations  to  our  Swedish  conditions.  . . . When  more  ac- 
centuated qualitative  interests  and  aptitudes  are  to  be  discerned, 
it  might  well  be  that  the  age  of  twelve  to  thirteen  is  too  early  a 
stage.  It  is  only  after  the  crisis  of  adolescence  that  the  personal 
interests  and  capacities  reach  firm  development  and  articulation. 
The  more  general  theoretical  or  practical  inclinations,  however,  can 
be  distinguished  before  adolescence,  according  to  several  psycholo- 
gists and  practical  schoolmen.  But  the  deciding  factor  is  not  to  es- 
tablish the  theoretical  or  practical  bent;  higher  theoretical  studies 
can  lead  to  a practical  career  over  the  real  as  well  as  over  the 
student  examinations.  On  his  entrance  to  the  higher  school  the  im- 
portant thing  is  to  decide  if  the  child  has  enough  ability  to  study 
to  pass  the  real  school  successfully.  There  is  a difference  in  opinion 
if  it  is  essentially  easier  to  find  the  gift  for  study  at  twelve  to  thir- 
teen than  earlier.  One  seems  to  agree  that  there  is  some  advantage  - 
at  twelve  to  thirteen.  But  one  differs  as  to  whether  this  distinction  j 
is  important  enough  to  decide  the  case.  Some  psychologists  claim 
that  between  six  and  twelve  the  intelligence  grows  lineally,  that  it  [ 
increases  every  year  evenly.  Others  maintain  that  there  is  a retarda-  i 
tion  before  adolescence  at  ten  to  eleven,  following  upon  a previous  c 
period  of  acceleration.  If  the  first  hypothesis  is  right,  the  twelve  . 
to  thirteen  score  more;  if  the  latter  is  correct,  twelve  to  thirteen 
must  be  preferred  to  ten  to  eleven.  One  seems  to  agree  that  ten  to 
eleven  has  advantages  over  the  age  of  nine  to  ten.  The  question  of  1 
time  for  the  transition  is  closely  connected  with  another  factor,  and  St 
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this  is  how  the  students  should  be  selected.  Certain  psychologists 
who  have  confidence  in  intelligence  testing  hold  that  this  method  can 
be  tried  with  an  approximate  similar  degree  of  reliability  on  the 
earlier  age  group  as  well  as  on  the  twelve-to-thirteen-year  olds.  But 
since  this  method,  because  of  its  still  rather  debatable  value,  cannot 
be  expected  to  obtain  any  general  use,  one  must  in  Swedish  schools, 
for  the  present,  rely  on  more  traditional  methods  of  testing.  Proba- 
tion during  six  years  may  be  more  reliable  than  during  a shorter 
common-school  course.  Although  investigations  have  shown  a great 
stability  in  the  elementary  school  marks  (which  would  speak  for  a 
certain  confidence  in  the  earlier  marks,  though  many  schoolmen 
still  believe  differently),  it  is  likely  that  in  a general  way  the  age 
twelve  to  thirteen  has  a greater  advantage.  In  many  cases  those 
particularly  gifted  for  study  can  be  found  earlier.  The  School  Com- 
mission, which  stressed  the  importance  of  the  later  age,  added: 
“Experience  tells  us  that,  regarding  quite  a number  of  boys  and 
girls,  it  is  already  possible  at  their  entrance  into  the  first  real  class 
at  nine  to  state  if  they  have  possibilities  of  reaching  the  Studentexa- 
men.”  Director  General  Bergquist  subscribes  to  this.  He  says  that 
a pronounced  gift  for  study  can  already  be  distinguished  at  the 
present  transition  to  the  theoretical  school,  that  is,  after  three  years 
in  the  elementary  school  (267  Experts  Utredning  p 140-141). 

The  Experts  are  practical  pedagogues,  mostly  in  administra- 
tive positions.  Their  treatment  of  the  question  of  the  psycho- 
logical advantage  of  postponing  opportunities  for  more  ab- 
stract and  exacting  intellectual  work  should  be  completed  by 
reference  to  the  opinions  given  by  specialists  in  psychology. 
These  in  Sweden  are  few.  They  can  almost  be  counted  on  one 
hand.  Few  as  they  are  their  opinions  were  solicited  by  the  vari- 
ous educational  committees,  and  these  have  also  been  expressed 

Iin  independent  pamphlets.  This  testimony  is  also  very  signifi- 
cant, since  it  brings  light  on  the  attitude  of  Swedish  educators 
towards  experimental  treatment  of  educational  problems. 

Thus  Bertil  Hammer  of  Uppsala  University,  one  of  the  first 
to  occupy  a chair  of  pedagogics  at  a Swedish  state  university, 
states  his  inability  to  give  any  solution  of  the  problem,  which 
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is  the  best  time  for  accurate  prognosis  of  success  in  studies.  He 
cannot  arrive  at  any  solution  because  of  the  restrictions  on 
school  psychologists  in  gathering  data.  He  writes: 

But  what  do  we  find  in  reality  regarding  the  psychogenetic  dates 
so  decisive  for  the  organization  of  our  schools.  Is  it  in  the  ages  of 
twelve-to-thirteen  or  in  fifteen-to-sixteen  that  the  first  differentiation 
of  mental  life  takes  place,  or  perhaps  in  the  ten-to-eleven?  Berg 
complained  in  1883  that  the  young  science,  psychology,  had  not  yet 
made  clear  its  share  of  the  problem  of  human  development.  Now 
this  science  is  forty  years  older,  nor  can  it  give  better  information 
today,  to  speak  frankly.  This  is  said  without  criticizing  psychology. 
The  problem  is  such  that  it  cannot  be  decided  either  at  the  writing 
desk  or  in  the  laboratory.  Studies  on  extensive  human  material  are 
needed.  This  material  we  find  in  our  schools,  but  there  our  psy- 
chologists have,  for  the  most  part,  not  been  allowed  to  put  their 
foot.  Therefore  I cannot  give  any  solution  of  the  problem  as  to 
where  the  first  mental  differentiation  starts,  which  is  so  fundamental 
to  our  foundation  school  problem  (47  Hammer  p 70). 

It  is  tempting  right  here  to  draw  some  analogies  to  American 
experience,  but  it  is  better  to  postpone  all  discussion  of  Ameri- 
can conditions  until  the  Swedish  arguments  regarding  the  old 
differentiating  system  are  summed  up. 

Summary  of  the  Controversy  About  the  New  Law 

This  extensive  educational  controversy  around  the  reform  of 
1927,  in  spite  of  variety  of  opinion  expressed  and  the  number 
of  minor  problems  involved,  is  pivotal  around  the  following 
three  main  questions: 

1.  whether  the  old  parallel  system,  being  partial  to  children 
of  the  upper  classes,  can  be  held  responsible  for  the  fact  that 
the  school  population  does  not  exactly  reflect  society,  or  not. 

2.  whether  the  old  parallel  system,  being  partial  to  city  chil- 
dren, can  be  held  responsible  for  the  educational  backwardness 
of  rural  children,  or  not. 

3.  whether  the  undifferentiated  common  school  fits  best  the 
democratic  conception  of  education  or  not. 
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The  last  problem  is  obviously  the  main  and  most  important 
issue  of  the  whole  educational  revolution;  to  it  the  first  two 
are  only  subordinate. 

American  Experience  and  the  Undifferentiated  Common 
Foundation  School 
Introductory  Remarks 

Now  when  the  content  of  the  main  issue  and  the  spirit  of  ar- 
gumentation of  the  Swedish  controversy  to  a certain  extent  are 
classified,  we  may  turn  to  American  experience  related  to  the 
problem  in  question. 

To  avoid  possible  misunderstanding,  it  is  necessary  to  state 
from  the  very  outset  the  exact  purpose  of  this  section.  The  task 
before  us  is  only  to  supply  evidence  of  the  fact  that  in  America 
there  has  been  accumulated  a very  large  amount  of  factual  and 
experimental  material  related  to  problems  now  so  acute  in 
Sweden.  The  very  bulk  of  the  American  material  available 
shows  that  it  cannot  be  overlooked.  Such  extensive  and  varied 
experiences  should  not  be  left  unknown.  It  is  obvious,  however, 
that  it  is  here  impossible  to  determine  the  validity  of  the  data 
collected  and  the  generalizations  reached.  That  could  not  be 
done  without  a tremendous  amount  of  investigation  and  ex- 
1 perimentation  far  beyond  the  scope  of  this  study.  Consequently 
no  attempt  at  evaluation  of  the  statements  introduced  will  ever 
be  made.  This  predetermines  the  manner  of  presentation  of  this 
material.  It  will  not  be  discussed  in  the  sense  of  a critical  analy- 
sis of  it,  but  it  will  merely  be  reported  as  authentically  and 
accurately  as  possible.  This  kind  of  reporting  can  be  best 
achieved  by  literal  quotations,  which  explains  their  numbers  in 
the  following  presentation. 

Before  any  American  data  and  experiences  are  introduced, 
one  possible  criticism  must  be  answered.  The  charge  was  ac- 
tually advanced  in  one  of  the  Experts’  reports.  The  criticism 
is  that  in  different  countries  the  conditions  are  so  different  that 
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the  experience  of  one  is  of  no  help  to  another.  This,  like  all 
sweeping  statements,  is  only  partially  true.  Imitative,  whole- 
sale application  of  conclusions  reached  in  one  country  to  situa- 
tions in  another  country  may  be  of  no  help  and  may  even  be 
harmful,  but  not  more  so  than  complete  isolation  of  one  coun- 
try from  experiences  of  other  countries. 

Is  the  Undifferentiated  School  Democratic  mid  Efficient? 

Even  if  we  take  for  granted — for  the  sake  of  argument — 
that  experiences  are  not  adaptable  from  one  country  to  an- 
other, we  could  not  deny  that  subjective  opinions  in  one  coun- 
try, based  on  more  theoretical  speculation,  could  gain  by  a 
study  of  de  facto  conditions  in  another. 

In  this  case  it  is  especially  valid.  For  decades  America  has 
had  the  one-ladder  system  of  schools  now  being  sponsored  by 
the  Swedish  law  of  1927.  This  assigns  to  American  experience 
a certain  value,  a value  enhanced  by  the  fact  that  part  of  it 
has  been  obtained  by  the  American  psychologists  and  admini- 
strators in  direct  experimentation  and  observation  of  children 
in  the  schools  during  a period  of  years.  It  is  not  the  prevalent 
ideas  and  the  popular  opinions  in  America  on  education  that  are 
of  interest.  It  is  what  educational  pioneers  in  educational  theory 
and  practice  have  experienced  and  found  out  by  investigation  ( 
that  counts.  To  show  that  the  conditions  and  problems  in 
America  and  Sweden  are  not  entirely  incomparable,  it  would 
be  helpful  to  take  as  an  introduction  to  American  experience 
the  following  discussion  of  certain  types  of  differentiation  of 
students. 

A great  controversy  has  arisen  not  only  in  the  press  but  in  every 
country  village  over  the  proposal  to  differentiate  American  educa- 
tion on  the  basis  of  intelligence  tests.  ...  No  one  can  fail  to  no- 
tice that  this  particular  controversy  arouses  an  emotional  attitude 
as  soon  as  it  is  presented.  . . . Although  the  misunderstandings 
may  be  many,  there  are  two  common  ones  which  deserve  careful 
study.  The  first  of  these  is  the  popular  distortion  of  the  idea  of  1 
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democracy.  This  misunderstanding  is  by  no  means  confined  to  the 
untutored,  but  is  often  found  in  high  places,  . . . The  second 
source  of  disagreement  is  concerned  with  the  methods  proposed  for 
carrying  the  new  plan  into  effect.  A hasty  conclusion  that  gifted 
children  should  be  taken  aside  and  given  an  education  of  a peculiar 
kind  is  bound  to  arouse  hostility,  because  so  many  people  look  up- 
on the  graded  school  as  an  indispensable  instrument  of  democracy. 
The  graded  school  seems  to  them  to  give  each  child  an  equal  chance 
with  all  the  others  and  there  is  a vague,  though  substantial,  dis- 
cernment that  each  must  be  given  an  equal  opportunity  in  a truly 
democratic  society.  . . . 

We  have  come  almost  to  identify  democracy  with  uniformity,  be- 
cause of  the  accident  of  school  organization.  . . . From  this  angle 
the  graded  school  has  probably  done  more  to  weaken  the  true  effect 
of  democracy  than  any  other.  . . . Spiritually  . . . the  two  ideas 
are  so  far  from  being  identical  that  uniformity  has  really  more  in 
common  with  the  monarchical  form  of  government  than  it  has  with 
the  democratic.  . . . The  first  postulate  of  the  graded  school  is 
that  of  homogeneity  or  identity.  I mean  that  such  a postulate  would 
be  fatal  to  democracy,  were  it  not  that  it  is  maintained  for  but  a 
short  period  in  the  day  or  the  life  of  an  individual.  Beyond  the 
reach  of  its  heavy  hand  the  child  seeks  and  finds  scope  for  the 
development  of  his  particular  individuality  . . . there  is  nothing 
undemocratic  in  a proposal  to  provide  an  education  as  perfectly 
adapted  as  possible  to  the  needs  of  each  individual.  Indeed  it  is 
hard  to  discover  any  educational  program  which  is  more  in  the 
spirit  of  democracy.  . . . It  is  also  clear  that  the  graded  school 
is  not  indispensable  in  a democratic  scheme  of  education  (362  Har- 
vey and  Townsend  pp  145-146,  153-154). 

While  this  statement  criticizes  the  uniform  school  from  the 
point  of  view  of  democratic  philosophy  of  life,  many  critics 
also  charge  the  system  with  inefficiency. 

Thus  W.  C.  Reavis,  the  Principal  of  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago High  School,  starts  his  article  on  The  Administration  of 
the  Superior  Students  in  the  University  of  Chicago  High  School: 

“The  fetish  of  uniformity,  which  is  largely  due  to  the  de- 
velopment of  the  graded  system  in  American  public  schools, 
is  responsible  for  the  factory  methods  of  education  which  have 
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substituted  the  class  for  the  individual  as  the  unit  of  instruc- 
tion and  administration.  As  a result,  that  portion  of  the  student 
body  which  deviates  widely  from  the  average  in  ability  to  profit 
from  the  regular  work  of  the  school  has  been  grossly  neglected 
and  generally  ignored.”  He  ends  his  article  with  the  following 
forceful  statement:  “The  school  has  an  obligation  to  its  su- 
perior students  which  can  neither  be  evaded  nor  subordinated. 
When  properly  discharged,  society,  as  well  as  the  individuals 
concerned  receives  the  benefits”  (465  Reavis  p 355). 

Another  educator  says:  “It  would  seem  we  mean,  that  the 
earlier  in  his  school  career  we  provided  for  the  gifted  child  in 
the  light  of  his  superior  capacities,  the  more  successful  will  his 
career  be  and  the  less  time  will  he  waste  in  developing  unde- 
sirable habits  which  later  must  be  unlearned”  (497  Sutherland 
p 143).  The  detrimental  effect  of  the  undifferentiated  schools 
on  students  exposed  to  it  is  described  by  another  educator  in 
the  following  terms: 

The  present  method  of  handling  a mixed  group  on  the  same  course 
of  study  and  with  the  same  method  of  recitation  and  presentation 
retards  the  bright  and  accelerates  the  dull,43  and  the  damage  thus 
done  to  their  minds,  interests,  habits,  and  attitudes  is  as  yet  un- 
measurable. If  character  or  citizenship  or  certain  specified  abilities, 
or  the  mastery  of  a certain  subject-matter,  is  the  goal,  approximately 
seventy  percent  are  securing  the  worst  possible  training  for  that  end. 
It  cannot  satisfy  any  conscientious  teacher  to  offer  one  single  “patent 
medicine”  curriculum  to  all  pupils,  whether  advanced  or  retarded, 
with  the  expectation  that  in  some  mysterious  way  the  mere  exposure 
to  the  curriculum  is  going  to  lead  the  child  into  habits  and  knowl- 
edge and  power — into  citizenship  and  character.  Under  present  con- 
ditions, the  brighter  thirty-five  percent  are  forming  habits  of  slack, 
lackadaisical,  superficial  attention  to  work,  instead  of  carrying  into 
the  schoolroom  the  vigorous,  determined,  joyful  experience  of  the 
playground,  the  field  or  the  camp.  The  dull  pupils,  at  the  same  time, 


43  “Statistical  studies  make  it  evident  that  something  over  thirty-five 
percent  of  children  are  educationally  retarded,  while  another  twenty-five 
percent  are  accelerated”  (497  Sutherland  p 94). 
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are  forming  the  habit  of  “letting  the  other  fellow  do  it,”  if  the  work 
is  hard,  or  if  some  one  else  wants  to  do  it.  Both  are  being  injured 
mentally  and  spiritually  in  growth  of  habits  and  attitudes.  For  the 
future  application  of  their  efforts,  the  loss  to  society  is  incalculable 
(497  Sutherland  p 25). 

All  these  charges  against  the  undifferentiated  graded  school  are 
by  no  means  exceptional.  When  taken  up  and  emphasized  by 
many  professional  workers  in  education,  they  form  a serious 
accusation.  But  besides  these  more  general  criticisms  of  educa- 
tional experts  further  and  more  damaging  accusations  come 
from  statistics  representing  definite  and  objective  facts. 

Analysis  of  American  Efforts  to  Counteract  Inherent  Weak- 
nesses of  a Graded  System 

One  effect  of  planning  to  have  all  children  go  through  the 
same  school  is,  of  course,  that  they  do  not  all  get  through.  The 
statistics  for  those  who  drop  out  of  school  and  who  repeat  are 
quite  startling.  Francis  P.  O’Brien  in  The  High  School  Failures, 

: says  that  the  percentage  of  pupils  to  be  classed  as  failing  in 
school  subjects  is  66  per  cent  (boys  69.6  and  girls  63.4);  “58 
per  cent  (boys  61.4,  girls  55.8)  of  all  pupils  that  graduate,  have 
failed  in  one  or  more  subjects  one  or  more  times”  . . . “more 
than  three-fourths  of  these  who  neither  fail  nor  graduate  have 
left  school  by  the  first  year,  while  only  33.9  per  cent  of  these 
non-graduates  who  fail  have  left  so  early”  (96  O’Brien  p 17). 

If  the  persistence  of  pupils  in  school  is  studied,  we  see  that 
of  the  4,723  in  Mr.  O’Brien’s  study,  1,936,  or  31.5  per  cent, 
graduate.  No  wonder  that  American  educators  feel  that  some- 
thing must  be  done  about  it. 

The  Junior  High  School  will  prevent  some  of  this  “mor- 
tality,” but  enough  of  the  “failures,”  “repeaters”  and  “drop- 
pers-out”  remain  to  justify  a demand  for  readjustments  (96 
O’Brien  p 27). 

The  last  thirty  years  indeed  have  witnessed  quite  numerous 
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attempts  to  make  the  graded  school  more  efficient.  Many  the- 
oretical studies  of  problems  involved  have  appeared  based  on 
extensive  experimentation. 

Electives  as  Means  0)  Adaptation. — One  solution  has  been 
sought  in  the  early  introduction  of  electives.  Not  only  are  the 
larger  American  high  schools  divided  into  commercial,  technical, 
Latin,  college-preparatory  courses,  and  so  on,  but  within  each 
of  these  courses  the  range  of  electives  is  wide. 

The  device  of  introducing  electives  into  the  graded  school 
has  to  a certain  extent  made  it  more  flexible.  It  offers  oppor- 
tunities for  adaptation  of  the  curriculum  to  the  varying  needs 
of  different  students.  But  the  system  of  electives  has  many 
serious  drawbacks.  It  does  not  provide  for  any  continuity  or 
organic  unity  of  studies.  Often  the  conglomeration  of  subjects 
taken  by  a student  is  quite  accidental  and  forms  a chaotic 
combination.  Consequently,  since  about  five  subjects  are 
studied  each  year,  there  is  not  much  security  that  a study 
taken  up,  for  instance,  in  the  sophomore  year  will  lead  to  its 
logical  development  in  the  junior  year.  The  writer  once  gave 
a course  in  Modern  European  history  at  an  American  college, 
and  among  the  students  were  many  who  had  had  ancient  but 
not  modern  European  history  in  high  school  or  vice  versa. 
Some  had  had  nothing  but  a course  in  European  background 
in  the  elementary  school. 

That  the  Swedish  reformers  have  been  interested  in  intro- 
ducing some  degree  of  electives  can  be  seen  from  the  minister 
of  education’s  suggestions  for  the  reforms  of  the  so-called  in- 
ner work  of  the  school.  These  suggestions  have  been  further 
carried  out  in  subsequent  Directions  for  Study  in  the  gym-  i 
nasia  issued  by  the  Central  Board  of  Education.  The  Daily 
Press  has  already  contained  complaints  regarding  the  elective 
system  causing  a superficial  knowledge  in  history.  The  general 
tendency  in  Sweden,  however,  is  to  emphasize  thorough  ac- 
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quaintance  with  the  cultural  background  of  present  political, 
economic,  social,  religious,  literary,  and  artistic  conditions. 
The  free-masonry  of  the  intellectual  class  exists  in  a common 
fund  of  information  which  it  is  not  anxious  to  give  up.  The 
few  electives  conservatively  introduced  in  the  new  Swedish 
plan  have  thus  already  aroused  criticism. 

In  America  there  is  also  a movement  on  foot  to  remedy  a 
too  superficial  preparation  in  the  high  schools.  It  does  not 
seem  as  if  American  educators  were  satisfied  with  the  cultural 
results  of  their  one-ladder  system  of  school.  The  best  colleges 
try  to  remedy  the  insufficient  preparation  of  the  American  high 
schools  by  serving  its  freshmen  some  generally  educative  courses 
such  as  the  Columbia  College  courses  in  contemporary  civiliza- 
tion. Also  the  colleges  try  to  specify  certain  high  school  subjects 
at  least  as  obligatory.  We  find,  for  instance,  today  that  they 
require  English  all  through  high  school,  at  least  one  year  of 
history,  and  one  of  natural  science,  and  so  on.  In  this  way,  a 
minimum  of  uniformity  may  be  reached,  but  this  will  always 
leave  a large  margin  for  electives,  with  all  their  defects  and 
their  attendant  difficulties. 

To  amend  the  drawbacks  of  a unified  school  for  all  by  fol- 
lowing America  further  along  this  line  would  hardly  appeal 
to  the  Swedish  people.  Though  it  undoubtedly  could  interest 
the  Swedish  educators  to  see,  firstly  what  consequences  and 
implications  might  follow  from  a widely  applied  system  of 
electives,  secondly,  that  the  introduction  of  electives  does  not 
adequately  solve  the  problem:  how  to  provide  justly  for  every 
child. 

Rapid  Promotion  as  a Remedy  jor  Maladjustments  within  the 
Undifferentiated  School. — The  next  cure,  ready-at-hand,  against 
the  evils  of  an  undifferentiated  school  is  acceleration  or  rapid 
promotion. 
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Since  the  beginning  of  “graded”  schools  rapid  promotion  or  “grade 
skipping”  has  been  practiced.  It  is  the  administrator’s  practical 
solution  for  a very  knotty  problem — that  of  providing  individual 
and  group  activities  for  exceptional  children.  It  is  frankly  regarded 
by  all  as  a makeshift,  not  as  a real  solution  to  the  problem.  It  is 
based,  of  course,  on  the  assumption  that  all  pupils  should  study  one 
curriculum.  ...  Of  course,  this  is  a patent  fallacy  (468  Rugg 
P 96). 

Since  a more  rapid  promotion  has  often  been  suggested  by 
Swedish  writers,  let  us  see  what  light  can  be  shed  on  that 
“stock  device  of  school  administrators  burdened  with  over- 
crowded rooms  for  two  generations.” 

Figures  show  that  “about  three-fifths  of  our  schools  now 
provide  for  superior  pupils  by  rapid  promotion.  Approximately 
one-fourth  hold  them  within  the  grade  normal  for  their  ages 
and  ‘enrich’  the  curriculum;  the  remaining  sixth  try  to  com- 
bine the  two  methods”  (468  Rugg  p 97).  To  what  extent  this 
device  has  been  in  actual  use  shows  the  variety  of  its  forms. 
In  Everett,  Massachusetts,  it  is  based  on  “credit  for  quality 
scheme.”  Pupils  receive  additional  credit  for  high  quality  of 
work  and  are  permitted  to  finish  four  years  of  high  school 
work  in  three  years.  In  Meriden,  Connecticut,  the  standard 
four-year  curriculum  is  disposed  of  by  the  brighter  pupils  in 
three  and  a half,  sometimes  three,  years.  In  Baltimore  three 
semesters’  work  is  accomplished  in  a year.  Seattle,  though 
skeptical  of  the  wisdom  of  rapid  promotion,  reports  that  the 
bright  pupils  can  get  through  high  school  in  half  the  required 
time.  In  Mobile,  Alabama,  the  promoted  students  get  the  help 
of  an  extra  summer  session  to  fully  catch  up.  In  Denver,  nine 
and  one-half  weeks’  work  enables  the  pupil  to  skip  half  a 
grade.” 

There’s  no  doubt  about  it.  The  experience  of  schoolmen  is  con- 
vincing of  the  fact  that  “X”  or  “rapid”  or  “fast-moving”  classes — 
the  better  third,  say,  of  our  pupils  complete  the  standard  conven- 
tional curriculum  in  half  the  time  which  has  been  allotted  to  it.  If 
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more  evidence  is  needed,  one  has  only  to  quote  from  Everett,  Wash- 
ington; Kansas  City,  Kansas;  Cicero,  Illinois;  Richmond,  Indiana; 
Montclair,  New  Jersey;  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan,  etc. 

Rapid  promotion  has  several  advantages.  First,  it  is  rather  simple 
and  indeed  rapid  in  its  operation.  Students  are  just  transplanted 
from  one  grade  to  another.  Secondly,  it  is  economical,  both  for  the 
students  and  for  the  school  system  practicing  it  (468  Rugg  p 97). 

Reports  Martin: 

Practically  one-third  of  the  pupils  specially  promoted  have  been 
advanced  without  subsequently  lowering  the  quality  of  their  work. 
Specially  promoting  this  class  of  students,  then,  is  saving  this  dis- 
trict $1276.48,  which  might  be  used  for  other  purposes.  The  results 
of  the  Boise,  Idaho,  and  the  Seattle,  Washington,  studies  show  simi- 
lar results  with  regard  to  money  saved  to  the  districts  (425  Martin 
p 352). 

As  Principal  H.  H.  Ryan  of  the  Ben  Blewett  Junior  High 
School,  St.  Louis,  puts  it:  “That  some  deliberate  provision  for 
acceleration  is  wise  seems  obvious.  If  groups  of  the  superior 
type  are  to  furnish  large  numbers  of  professional  men  who  must 
go  through  college,  professional  training,  and  a starvation  pe- 
riod, a year  of  time  saved  here  and  there  is  worth  while.”  This 
is  exactly  the  same  reasoning  as  we  find  behind  the  many  ob- 
jections to  the  lengthening  of  the  course  through  the  new  edu- 
cational law  in  Sweden. 

Finally,  in  many  cases  it  is  effective  and  brings  quite  ac- 
ceptable results.  The  very  extent  of  the  practice  testifies  to  it. 
In  Rugg’s  opinion,  “It  is  no  doubt  possible  for  the  better  third 
of  our  pupils  to  master  the  present  eighth-grade  elementary 
curriculum  in  two  years.  The  best  tenth  could  do  it  in  three 
school  years,  starting  at,  say,  the  age  of  seven”  (468  Rugg 
p 98).  This  is  also  confirmed  by  Martin’s  statement,  quoted 
above.  On  the  other  hand,  rapid  promotion  possesses  also  many 
serious  negative  features.  In  certain  cases  it  leads  to  difficul- 
ties; lowering  of  the  quality  of  work  and  even  failures.  This 
was  tacitly  admitted  by  Martin  when  he  stated  that  only  one 
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third  of  the  promoted  managed  to  skip  without  seriously  low- 
ering the  grade  of  their  work. 

There  exist  many  investigations  by  American  educators  of 
the  effects  of  acceleration.  Breslich  found  difficulties,  for  in- 
stance, for  individual  advanced  work  in  mathematics.  “It  was 
impossible  for  the  teacher  to  keep  in  close  touch  with  the  rapid 
workers.  In  their  desire  to  go  ahead,  they  became  superficial, 
omitted  difficult  problems,  and  did  inaccurate  work”  (306  E.  R. 
Breslich,  p 375). 

Many  cities  have  had  similar  experience  regarding  draw- 
backs in  complete  loss  of  fundamentals  that  might  be  entailed 
by  skipping.  For  instance,  in  Sioux  City,  schools  have  been 
forced  to  organize  some  additional  tutoring  in  order  to  coun- 
teract the  negative  effects  of  skipping.  The  superintendent 
writes:  “We  maintain  in  our  different  grade  schools  special  aid- 
rooms  for  covering  the  skipped  ground.  We  never  have  more 
than  four  pupils  in  one  of  these  groups.  We  do  not  remove 
pupils  from  the  regular  work  of  the  grade  school,  but  give  them 
this  special  aid  at  such  times  as  will  cause  least  confusion  to 
the  school  and  to  their  work”  (201  Twenty-third  Yearbook, 
NSSE  p 53). 

In  the  American  atmosphere  of  experimentation  the  com- 
plaints of  failures  and  difficulties  contradicting  some  previous 
favorable  reports  readily  and  quickly  led  to  a rather  thorough 
investigation  and  experimental  analysis  of  the  situation. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  investigations  was  made  in  Long 
Beach,  California,  where  grade  skipping  had  been  practiced 
for  ten  years.  The  research  department  there  wanted  to  know 
whether  the  success  of  the  students  warranted  having  the  prac- 
tice continued.  Eight  hundred  eighty-four  cases  were  investi- 
gated. Progress  in  school  subjects  was  studied  (425  Martin, 
p 335).  Many  interesting  facts  were  established.  Using  intel- 
ligence scores  to  predict  success,  it  was  found  that  for  pupils 
of  normal  intelligence  in  average  the  chances  were  four  to 
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one  that  pupils  will  succeed  as  well  or  better  in  the  first  se- 
mester following  such  promotion.  For  those  of  superior  intel- 
ligence the  chances  are  ten  to  one;  for  those  of  very  superior 
intelligence  the  chances  are  fifteen  to  one.  Very  significant  was 
the  observation  that  the  average  of  the  term  marks  in  several 
fundamental  subjects  alone,  without  consideration  of  scholastic 
ability,  would  not  seem  to  be  a safe  basis  upon  which  to  rec- 
ommend skipping  a grade.  In  reading,  the  skipping  of  grades 
may  safely  be  practiced  without  danger  of  lowering  the  scho- 
lastic records  of  superior  pupils,  but  it  is  not  to  be  recom- 
mended for  pupils  of  average  ability.  In  arithmetic,  the  prac- 
tice would  seem  to  be  questionable — the  fifth  and  sixth  grades 
can  be  skipped  only  with  the  probability  of  considerably  low- 
ering the  quality  of  the  work.  In  spelling,  pupils  of  superior 
intelligence,  96.4  per  cent,  do  as  well  or  better  the  second  se- 
mester, as  against  90  per  cent  the  first  semester.  In  writing 
there  seems  to  be  a general  falling  off  in  the  quality  of  work 
done  after  skipping.  This  may  be  due  to  lack  of  physical  de- 
velopment or  motor  coordination.  Whatever  the  cause,  it  is  so 
serious  that  the  effects  are  not  overcome  by  the  end  of  the 
second  semester  following  the  special  promotion.  Judging  from 
the  distribution  of  the  total  bare  term  marks,  it  would  seem 
that  the  very  superior  child  is  likely  to  succeed  in  the  majority 
of  cases  after  skipping  half  a grade,  whereas  for  the  child  of 
only  average  intelligence,  the  practice  of  skipping  grades  would 
seem  to  be  questionable. 

The  Recommendations  of  the  research  department  of  Long 
Beach,  California,  can  be  summarized  as: 

1)  Several  factors  need  to  be  seriously  considered  before  children 
are  recommended  to  skip  a half  grade.  Achievement  alone  in  one 
or  several  subjects  is  insufficient  basis  upon  which  to  recommend 
skipping  a half  grade.  2)  The  intelligence  tests  must  show  a stand- 
ing of  superior  intelligence.  Pupils  of  average  intelligence  will  not 
succeed.  3)  In  cases  of  skipping  some  provisions  should  probably 
be  made  for  covering  the  essentials  missed  in  such  a subject  as 
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arithmetic  and  the  fundamentals  in  a subject  such  as  reading.  This 
might  be  done  through  rapid  advancement  classes  organized  near 
the  end  of  the  term  or  through  coaching  classes  in  which  the  ad- 
vanced work  is  mastered  previous  to  skipping  the  half  grade. 

Other  studies  take  into  account  how  the  accelerated  children 
do  in  all  their  subsequent  work;  for  instance,  at  college. 

Haney  and  Uhl  studied  the  achievements  of  accelerated  stu- 
dents in  college  and  Martin  studied  the  achievements  in  the 
elementary  grades  subsequent  to  those  in  which  they  were 
given  special  promotion.  Haney  and  Uhl  show  that  college 
students  who  enter  young  do  work  which  is  equal  to  the  aver- 
age and  that  the  usual  number  fail.  An  analysis  of  the  accel- 
erated students  who  fail  shows  that  they  have  been  advanced 
on  teachers’  judgment,  not  on  demonstration  of  superior  abil- 
ity by  intelligence  tests.  Martin’s  investigation  shows  the  same. 
The  pupils  who  maintained  their  standing  after  skipping 
grades  were  the  ones  of  high  I.  Q.  whereas  those  who  fell  off 
in  standing  were  those  who  graded  low  in  mental  tests.  “The 
correlation  between  the  I.  Q.  and  success  after  skipping  is 
much  higher  than  the  correlation  between  the  mark  in  previ- 
ous work  and  success  after  skipping.  ...”  “Furthermore,  it 
would  be  possible  by  means  of  intelligence  tests  to  determine 
beforehand  with  considerable  accuracy  which  pupils  will  profit 
and  which  will  not”  (347  Freeman  p 218  also  361  Haney,  and 
Uhl,  p 332). 

All  these  studies  agree  on  one  point.  The  only  students  who 
have  a chance  to  profit  by  rapid  promotion  are  children  of  su- 
perior intelligence.  In  other  words,  it  means,  that  it  does  not 
offer  any  help  in  the  difficulties  and  failures  of  the  great  ma- 
jority of  the  school  population.  Already  that  would  be  enough 
to  show  that  rapid  promotion  is  not  an  adequate  solution  of 
problems  intrinsic  in  the  undifferentiated  graded  school.  Fur- 
thermore, thorough  investigations  and  more  extended  experi- 
ence have  led  American  educators  to  believe  that  even  to  stu- 
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dents  of  superior  intelligence  rapid  promotion  is,  after  all,  not 
beneficial. 

Though  Professor  Freeman  in  his  discussion  of  results  of 
acceleration,  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  “grade-skipping  as 
a practice  is  not  so  detrimental  as  we  sometimes  have  been 
led  to  think  it”  . . . “most  Americans  nowadays  condemn  it  as 
an  inadequate  provision  for  the  gifted  children.” 

It  is  quite  common  that  the  success  of  gifted  children  is  esti- 
mated in  terms  of  the  achievements  of  average  children.  This 
is  very  misleading.  Studies  of  the  careers  of  accelerated  chil- 
dren show  that  the  results  are  never  equal  in  amount  to  that 
which  would  be  warranted  by  their  superior  intelligence,  as- 
suming  that  they  ought  to  be  compared  with  children  of  equal 
mental  age.  Dean  Holmes  of  Harvard  voices  a rather  common 
opinion  when  he  writes, 

I have  observed  especially  a tendency  to  assume  that  the  only 
right  and  possible  thing  to  do  for  bright  children  is  to  promote  them 
rapidly  through  the  grades.  Heretofore  this  has  usually  been  done 
by  “skipping”  or  at  times  by  grouping  children  in  rapid-advance- 
ment classes.  It  has  been  done  in  the  main  on  the  basis  of  the 
ability  of  the  children  in  question  to  cover  quickly  the  work  laid 
down  in  the  course  of  study.  Every  practical  schoolman  knows  that 
it  has  often  led  to  disaster.  ...  It  does  not  necessarily  follow, 
however,  that  there  is  nothing  to  do  with  a bright  child  even  if  we 
are  assured  that  he  is  genuinely  of  superior  mentality  except  to 
promote  him  rapidly  through  the  grades  (374  Holmes  p 118). 

Some  of  the  reasons  why  many  leading  American  educators 
are  against  rapid  promotion  as  an  adequate  treatment  of  gifted 
children  are  that: 

First.  Children  lose  a great  deal  in  being  grouped  with  older 
students  only  because  of  their  ability  to  learn  quickly.  They 
are  physically  and  socially  still  children  and  need  association 
with  their  own  contemporaries.  A superior  child  may  be  able 
intellectually  to  follow  the  work  in  a freshman  class  in  col- 
lege, but  what  will  he  not  lose  in  his  all-round  education  by  not 
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being  able  to  join  in  the  physical  activities  and  social  life  of 
the  college?  Serious  maladjustments  and  lop-sided  develop- 
ment might  follow.  “Something  should  be  said  for  normality 
. . . companionship  and  happy  participation  in  the  activities  of 
his  companions  are  considerations  which  should  be  taken  into 
account.  . . . There  is  need  also  for  renewed  insistence  of  the 
importance  of  social  and  moral  development,  that  maturing  of 
character  in  the  give-an-take  of  group  enterprises  on  the  play- 
ground and  elsewhere  for  which  no  amount  of  book  work  can 
be  substituted”  (374  Holmes  p 119). 

Second.  The  rapid  promotion  does  not  presuppose  any  dif- 
ferent curriculum  for  the  gifted  children,  and  recent  investiga- 
tions of  individual  differences  have  revealed  that  that  is  neces- 
sary in  order  to  provide  well  for  their  development  and  safe- 
guard against  the  building  up  of  undesirable  habits  and  atti- 
tudes. 

It  is  true  that  at  the 

present  time  backward  and  feeble-minded  children  are  receiving 
more  attention  and  better  instruction  than  any  other  group  of  chil- 
dren in  our  public  schools  [writes  Dr.  Pintner],  Only  recently  have 
we  become  definitely  conscious  of  the  presence  in  our  schools  of 
another  group  of  children  whose  need  for  special  instruction  is  as 
great,  if  not  greater,  than  that  of  the  backward  and  feeble-minded. 
The  bright  or  superior  child  has  been  almost  entirely  neglected. 

A child  who  is  doing  the  best  school  work  in  a class  is  not  ipso  i 
facto  a superior  child.  There  are  many  children  doing  only  average  i 
or  below  average  work  who  are  of  superior  intelligence.  These  chil- 
dren have  simply  formed  the  habit  of  doing  passable  work,  and  they 
require  greater  stimulus  than  the  ordinary  school  provides  to  arouse 
them  out  of  their  apathy.  Again,  many  bright  children  are  so  bored 
by  the  slow  pace  of  the  average  class  that  they  lose  all  interest  in 
school  work  and  devote  themselves  enthusiastically  to  extra-curricu- 
lar activities  (469  Pintner  p 156). 

Enrichment  of  the  Curriculum  as  Means  of  Adjustment. — Con- 
sidering the  objections  to  rapid  promotion  many  educational 
thinkers  have  tried  to  supply  the  gifted  children  with  a special 
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kind  of  curriculum  which  would  answer  their  needs  better.  This 
is  often  referred  to  as  “enrichment  of  the  curriculum.”  Since  the 
solution  of  the  one  common  foundation  school  problem  has  also 
been  proposed  in  Sweden  by  some  participants  in  the  educational 
discussion,  let  us  see  what  is  the  American  experience  regarding 
such  an  expedient. 

This  tendency  to  enrich  the  curriculum  materialized  into 
several  different  forms.  One  of  the  first  and  more  primitive  at- 
tempts was  to  occupy  the  advanced  students  with  more  work 
of  the  same  kind,  that  is,  like  that  of  the  conventional  course 
They  were  kept  busy,  which  satisfied  the  teachers.  Investiga- 
tion and  measurement  of  the  results  proved  this  to  be  rather  an 
undesirable  method.  In  fact,  it  was  often  not  an  improvement 
but  quite  the  contrary.  American  experimentation  in  this  di- 
rection has  not  approved  of  the  measure  though  it  was  tried  in 
many  schools. 

Educational  tests  showed  that  bright  children  master  the 
fundamental  skills  more  quickly  than  the  less  gifted.  The  pub- 
lished reports  of  Washburne  and  others  supply  evidence  that 
the  superior  children  can  master  the  skills  in  from  30  to  40 
per  cent  of  the  present  amount  of  time  allotted  to  them.  And 
this  is  not  a theoretical  guess,  but  conservative  estimate  based 
on  the  actual  accomplishments  of  children  in  the  public 
schools.  It  means,  then,  that  from  60  to  70  per  cent  of  the  time 
of  superior  children  which  is  now  devoted  to  spelling,  formal 
arithmetic,  handwriting,  and  grammar,  and  that  means  at  least 
an  hour  a day,  can  be  saved  for  something  else.  To  give  more 
drill  to  gifted  children  who  need  less  than  the  average  student 
naturally  results  in  lack  of  interest  and  in  boredom  on  the  part 
of  the  bright  students. 

In  some  schools  enrichment  meant  that  the  bright  pupils  in 
the  lower  grades  were  permitted  to  work  on  some  particular 
^subjects  which  are  catalogued  for  higher  grades.  It  is  signifi- 
cant that  in  Sweden  this  desire  at  present  is  one  of  the  most 
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frequently  suggested  means  of  escape  from  the  lengthening  of 
the  time  spent  in  schools  which  should  be  the  result  of  the  new 
law.  Suggestions  that  foreign  languages  or  Latin  should  be  be- 
gun in  the  elementary  grades  are  made  by  a group  of  Swedish 
thinkers  who  are  not  in  favor  of  one  undifferentiated  common 
school  for  all. 

In  many  American  cities  the  seventh  and  eighth  graders  can 
take  algebra,  Latin  or  constructive  geometry.  Oakland  pro- 
vides them  with  languages  and  music.  Louisville  gives  excep- 
tional students  in  the  fourth,  fifth  and  sixth  grades  an  oppor- 
tunity to  begin  the  study  of  French.  Some  cities  provide 
courses  in  French,  tennis,  library  instruction,  typing,  and  hy- 
giene, but  all  these  schemes  do  not  seem  to  be  successful,  be- 
cause they  do  not  take  into  account  the  fact  that  children  with 
varied  intelligence  have  different  mental  habits.  The  more 
gifted  children  need  a different  method  of  presentation  as  well 
as  different  subject-matter.  They  need  differing  amounts  of 
time  and  of  drill.  Teachers,  books,  class  exercises,  all  must 
be  different. 

One  technical  but  important  detail  also  works  against  the 
plan.  “The  fact  that  lower  grades  usually  taught  by  one 
teacher  and  having  access  for  the  most  part  to  but  one  class- 
room, makes  it  quite  impossible  to  provide  various  types  of 
special  instruction  and  activities  that  would  fit  the  particular 
needs  and  abilities  of  each  individual  child”  (524  Washburn 
p 259).  The  work  is  too  easy  and  consequently  uninteresting 
to  them. 

In  a questionnaire  conducted  by  Miss  Engel  concerning 
brighter  children  not  one  of  the  children  said  that  he  or  she 
had  ever  felt  a difficulty  in  the  elementary  grades.  (336  Engel 
p 301).  Obviously,  it  is  a spiritual  as  well  as  an  economic 
waste  to  postpone  real  productive  activities  which  challenge  the 
moral  as  well  as  the  intellectual  powers  for  one  or  more  years. 
Maladjustments  are  prone  to  develop  in  the  direction  of  easy 
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and  unexacting  work.  This  feature  of  the  situation  has  a spe- 
cial significance  for  our  discussion  in  connection  with  the  in- 
tent of  the  Swedish  law  to  do  away  with  the  academically 
trained  subject  teachers  for  the  nine  to  eleven  age  levels. 

Since  both  rapid  promotion  and  enriched  curriculum  did  not 
prove  successful  another  solution  was  offered.  This  was  a seg- 
regation of  the  superior  children  into  special  groups. 

Segregation  oj  Children  in  the  Graded  Schools. — The  funda- 
mental argument  in  favor  of  a separation  of  gifted  children  in- 
to special  groups  is  based  on  the  difference  in  their  scholastic 
abilities  as  compared  with  the  average  students’.  While  every- 
body knows  that  not  all  children  possess  the  same  mental 
equipment,  only  special  investigations  reveal  the  range  of  ac- 
tual variations  found  within  the  same  class.  Results  of  meas- 
urements undertaken  in  American  graded  schools  are  ex- 
tremely interesting. 

For  instance,  measured  results  show  that  the  ratio  of  the 
poorest  to  the  best  student  in  a class  is  often  one  to  eight,  when 
the  task  assigned  is  reproducing  ideas  gained  from  reading  a 
paragraph.  If,  for  example,  a lesson  of  this  sort  were  assigned 
with  one  hour  for  preparation  for  the  best  pupils,  it  would  be 
reasonable  to  expect  that  it  would  require  eight  hours  for  the 
poorest  pupil  to  prepare  the  same  lesson  satisfactorily.  An- 
other example:  a test  was  given  of  speed  in  perceiving  logical 
relations,  which  shows  a very  significant  positive  correlation 
with  performance  in  algebra.  The  best  pupil  needed  three  and 
five-tenths  seconds  to  see  the  relation;  the  poorest  needed 
twenty-seven  and  four-tenths  seconds.  In  a recitation  from  a 
class  of  this  kind  the  former  student  would  soon  be  bored  by 
the  tedium  of  waiting;  the  latter  would  be  hopelessly  lost  (426 
Miller  p 204). 

In  another  example  of  fifty  children  in  a New  York  school, 
age  eleven  approximately,  the  most  rapid  readers  cover  nearly 
twice  as  much  material  per  minute  as  the  slowest;  the  best  in 
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word  knowledge  attain  scores  over  twice  as  high  as  the  poor- 
est; the  best  in  spelling  correctly  spell  three  times  as  many 
words  as  the  poorest;  and  similar  differences  exist  between  the 
extremes  in  other  abilities.  The  variations  among  the  pupils 
in  the  same  school  grade  in  the  average  school  are  nearly  as 
great  (426  Miller  p 206,  38  Gates  p 502). 

Pintner  and  Noble  found,  when  classifying  children  accord- 
ing to  mental  age,  that  in  Grade  I there  was  a range  from  four 
to  nine;  in  Grade  II,  from  six  to  nine;  in  Grade  III,  from  six 
to  twelve;  in  Grade  IV,  from  six  to  fifteen,  etc.  Similarly  for 
the  other  grades  (463  Pintner  and  Noble  p 713-728).  Ter- 
man  reports  a range  in  mental  age  from  three  to  ten  in  Grade 
I,  from  seven  to  fifteen  in  Grade  V,  and  from  twelve  to  nine- 
teen in  Grade  IX  (505  Terman  p 20-32).  In  a survey  of  one 
thousand  forty-three  eighth-grade  pupils  in  twenty-nine  schools 
in  Oakland,  by  means  of  the  Otis  tests,  it  was  found  that 
the  scores  of  the  individual  pupils  ranged  from  a score  of 
fourteen  to  one  hundred  fifty-two  points  (327  Dickson  and 
Norton  p 106-115).  These  examples  could  be  multiplied  many 
times  over.  All  tend  to  indicate  that  the  present  educational 
situation  in  an  undifferentiated  common  school  is  well  summed 
up  in  the  following  statement:  “We  find  very  superior,  normal, 
backward  and  dull  children  all  grouped  together  and  all  ex- 
pected to  learn  the  same  things  and  to  learn  them  at  the  same 
rate”  (462  Pintner  p 153). 

The  solution  that  easily  suggests  itself  is  separation  of  the 
more  gifted  from  the  less  gifted.  The  arguments  in  its  favor 
are  weighty,  especially  if  the  welfare  of  the  superior  children 
is  considered.  They  are  probably  the  most  neglected  and  least 
benefited  group  of  students  in  an  average  undifferentiated 
school. 

The  progress  which  exceptional  children  make  in  the  school 
does  not  comport  with  their  superiority  in  intellectual  capacity. 
This  discrepancy  is  sometimes  expressed  in  the  statement  that 
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gifted  children  are  actually  retarded  to  a greater  degree  than 
are  defective  children.  This  retardation,  of  course,  only  comes 
out  when  we  compare  their  potential  progress  with  their  ac- 
tual  progress  (347  Freeman  p 209).  When  the  bright  child  is 
in  an  unsegregated  group  he  is  daily  torn  between  boredom 
and  admiration  for  his  own  superiority.  Among  his  peers  he 
has  to  work  and  he  ceases  to  be  outstanding.  Reports  from 
school,  as  well  as  from  home  show  improvement  in  habits  and 
attitudes  of  the  children. 

On  the  other  hand,  since  segregation  is  only  in  academic 
work,  in  practical  subjects  the  whole  class  is  brought  together 
and  the  child  gifted  with  a verbal  intelligence  often  gets  an 
opportunity  to  admire  the  child  with  a mechanical  or  social  in- 
telligence without  having  this  admiration  dampened  by  memo- 
ries of  the  others’  slowness  in  certain  academic  subjects. 

There  are  several  interesting  studies  regarding  the  advance- 
ment of  students,  since  they  have  been  segregated  in  homo- 
geneous groups.  Arthur  Brogue,  in  his  account  of  Differenti- 
ated Courses  for  Pupils  of  Superior  Ability  in  the  J.  Sterling 
Morton  High  School,  reports  great  success.  Similar  experience 
was  had  in  Detroit,  where  for  nineteen  years  they  tried  segrega- 
tion according  to  intelligence.  In  one  year  only  1924-1925, 
ninety-five  thousand  two  hundred  seven  intelligence  tests  were 
given  by  the  Detroit  Clinic. 

J.  R.  Benson,  principal  of  the  Eliot  School,  St.  Louis,  made 
a comparison  between  bright  pupils  in  selected  groups  and  in 
mixed  classes.  He  reports  that  students  worked  more  steadily 
and  found  more  pleasure  in  their  occupations  because  of  the 
competition  with  others  of  equal  ability  (285  Benson  p 296). 

Edward  L.  Moyer,  Principal  of  Marquette  High  School, 
Marquette,  Michigan,  made  a study  of  the  effects  of  classifi- 
cation by  intelligence  tests  (429  Moyer  p 312),  and  found 
“that  a pupil’s  mark  depends  in  a measure  on  whether  he  is 
with  pupils  who  are  superior  or  inferior  to  him  in  ability.”  He 
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also  found,  “In  both  subjects  (algebra  and  Latin)  the  medium 
pupils  in  superior  or  medium  segregated  classes  excelled  the 
medium  pupils  in  mixed  classes”  (429  Moyer  p 312). 

However,  registering  success,  many  investigators  insist  that 
in  order  to  be  successful  segregation  of  the  gifted  students  in 
the  common  school  must  be  handled  tactfully  and  wisely  both 
by  the  school  and  home. 

Practice  in  segregation  of  those  gifted  has  led  to  the  recog- 
nition of  some  facts,  very  important  for  the  proper  functioning 
of  special  groups. 

First.  “Classification  alone  will  not  bring  the  results  desired; 
it  is  only  a means  to  an  end”  (425  Miller  p 205). 

The  sectioning  of  bright  pupils  into  homogeneous  groups 
is  desirable  mainly  because  it  makes  it  possible  to  adapt  the 
technique  of  instruction  to  the  needs  of  the  group. 

Second.  Much  depends  upon  the  teachers,  their  superior 
qualifications,  the  textbooks,  upon  the  type  of  curriculum  and 
the  type  of  activities  to  which  the  students  are  introduced. 

In  many  schools  the  type  of  work  is  radically  changed, 
recognizing  distinction  in  modes  of  thinking  on  the  part  of 
bright  pupils  and  with  very  gratifying  results.  M.  V.  Cobb  and 
J.  A.  Taylor  have  shown  what  changes  in  methods  can  do, 
even  if  the  curriculum  were  not  as  radically  changed  as  had 
been  desirable  because  of  the  necessity  for  meeting  certain  for- 
mal requirements  (314  Cobb  p 275).  And  H.  C.  Hill  at  Chi- 
cago University  High  School  has  shown  the  very  interesting 
results  of  allowing  the  bright  students  in  social  studies  to  culti- 
vate genuine  intellectual  tastes  and  abilities  by  excusing  them 
from  routine  requirements.  “Opportunities  for  wide  supple- 
mentary reading  . . . have  proved  a means  both  of  arousing 
and  of  gratifying  mental  curiosity  and  intellectual  interests. 
The  elementary  research  project  . . . has  introduced  pupils  to 
the  work  of  the  scholar  and  has  contributed  to  a genuine  appre- 
ciation of  learning.”  Hill  sums  up  his  experience  in  allowing  a 
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special  program  for  the  superior  children  thus,  that  it  “pro- 
moted intellectual  achievement  and  resulted  in  an  enrichment 
of  life”  (370  Hill  p 338). 

An  introduction  of  projects  based  on  driving  dynamic  inter- 
ests or  life  situations  of  the  children  and  of  different  forms  of 
extra  curricular  activities  gives  very  good  results  with  the 
gifted  groups.44 

While  it  is  fair  to  say  that  a majority  of  experts  maintains 
a favorable  attitude  towards  segregation  of  gifted  children, 
nevertheless,  the  idea  has  met  and  is  still  meeting  with  definite 
opposition.  It  is  interesting  to  notice  that  at  the  beginning  the 
criticism  was  voiced  on  the  ground  of  the  inconsistency  of 
“genius  classes”  with  the  idea  of  democracy.  At  present  this 
attitude,  based  mainly  on  conservatism  and  abstract  specula- 
tion, is  almost  entirely  abandoned.  Experimental  studies  and 
systematic  investigations  have  turned  the  attention  of  edu- 
cators from  general  speculations  to  a discussion  of  actual 
merits  and  defects  of  the  special  classes.  At  present,  if  they 
are  opposed  the  disapproval  is  based  on  an  evaluation  of  their 
educational  value  and  productiveness  of  special  classes  actu- 
ally at  work. 

It  is  interesting  that  in  Sweden  the  criticism  of  segregation 
of  gifted  children  is  entirely  in  the  first  stage,  not  yet  having 
reached  the  second  one.  This  is  natural,  for  the  psychologists 
are  not  even  allowed  to  do  any  extensive  field  work  within  the 
Swedish  schools. 

The  problem  of  separation  of  gifted  children  into  special 
groups  suggests  other  cases  of  segregation;  namely,  of  chil- 
dren less  gifted  than  the  average.  However,  the  education  of 
dull  children  does  not  involve  controversy.  Both  in  America 
and  in  Sweden  almost  all  educators  agree  that  these  sub-nor- 

44  See  Lincoln  School,  Columbia  University,  N.  Y.,  Dalton  Schools, 
N.  Y.,  Appleton,  Wisconsin,  and  a number  of  schools  usually  referred  to 
as  progressive  schools. 
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mal  children  must  be  taught  by  themselves  in  special  classes. 
But  there  is  one  point  in  connection  with  special  classes  that 
might  probably  bring  some  light  to  the  Swedish  situation. 

As  Professor  Freeman  of  the  University  of  Chicago  puts 
it:  “The  demand  for  the  special  treatment  of  defective  chil- 
dren arose  from  the  necessities  of  the  practical  situation.  De- 
fective children  failed  in  their  work,  were  retarded  in  school, 
and  were  finally  eliminated  before  completing  the  school.  This 
forced  the  problem  of  their  education  upon  the  school  admin- 
istrator. The  desirability  or  necessity  of  special  treatment  for 
gifted  children  has  arisen  out  of  the  scientific  study  of  intellec- 
tual and  physical  capacity  of  these  children  (347  Freeman  p 
209). 

If  this  is  true — then  taking  into  consideration  the  lack  of  ex- 
perimental psychological  investigations  in  Sweden — the  nega- 
tive attitude  in  Sweden  towards  special  treatment  of  gifted  chil- 
dren is  quite  understandable.  Another  piece  of  evidence,  pointing 
in  the  same  direction,  is  exemplified  in  the  discussion  in  Sweden 
of  the  lyceum.  At  the  same  time  it  illustrates  the  lack  of  in- 
terest in,  and  information  about,  experimental  investigations 
in  America. 

The  recent  Swedish  Committee  of  Experts  cautions  about 
the  lyceum;  because,  as  far  as  they  know,  no  noteworthy  ex- 
perience exists  of  such  a differentiation  within  the  higher  school. 
In  the  Twenty-third  Yearbook  of  the  National  Society  for 
the  Study  of  Education,  which  was  printed  before  the  Com- 
mittee of  Experts  met,  we  not  only  find  an  annotated  bibliog- 
raphy of  four  hundred  fifty-three  publications  dealing  with 
gifted  children  and  their  education,  but  we  find  that  many  of 
these  deal  with  children  over  the  sixth  grade,  the  age  level  to 
which  the  Swedish  lyceum  refers.45 

"The  same  Yearbook  mentions  that  provisions  for  gifted  pupils  in 
the  upper  grammar  grades  have  been  in  operation,  according  to  Holmes, 
in  the  Boston  Latin  School  and  in  schools  in  Providence,  R.  I.;  Worcester, 
Mass.;  Portsmouth,  N.  H. ; Richmond,  La  Porte,  Crawfordsville,  Goshen, 
Madison,  and  Indianapolis,  Ind. ; Joliet  and  Aurora,  111.;  East  Saginaw, 
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Going  back  to  the  general  problem  of  special  classes  for 
gifted  children  the  present  situation  may  be  summed  up  in  the 
following  way:  Special  classes  are  considered  by  a majority  of 
experts  as  an  important  step  towards  eliminating  the  defects 
of  the  undifferentiated  school.  But  while  it  is  now  quite  custo- 
mary to  find  in  the  large  American  high  school  that  the  diff- 
erent grades  are  sectioned  into  superior,  normal  and  below  nor- 
mal groups,  this  sectioning  does  not  bring  a satisfactory  solu- 
tion of  the  problems  of  the  present  graded  schools.  First  of 
all,  it  is  concerned  mainly  with  gifted  children.  It  does  not 
help  much  the  great  majority  of  “average”  or  “normal”  chil- 
dren. On  the  other  hand,  as  the  latest  educational  development 
indicates,  this  procedure  by  itself,  good  as  far  as  it  goes,  does 
not  adequately  take  care  even  of  the  needs  of  the  gifted  chil- 
dren. The  rather  gross  differentiation  into  the  three  groups  de- 
creases considerably  the  range  of  variation  within  a classroom, 
but  does  not  eliminate  it. 

Intrinsic  individual  differences  of  students  stand  up  again, 
unreconciled  with  the  deadening  uniformity  of  the  graded 
school  common  to  all.  Individualization  of  instruction  becomes 
a necessity. 


Iron  Mountain,  Kalamazoo  and  Grand  Rapids,  Battle  Creek,  Mich.; 
York  and  Lincoln,  Neb.;  Lead,  S.  D.;  McAlister,  Okla.;  Harrisburg,  Pa.; 
Lake  George  and  Warrensburg,  N.  Y.;  and  New  Orleans,  La.  Special  segre- 
gated groups  on  a quasi-experimental  basis  are  reported  in  high  schools 
in  Salt  Lake  City,  Omaha,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Providence,  Spokane, 
Middletown,  Highland  Park,  Cicero,  and  Marshfield  and  West  Allis. 
Among  cities  that  are  known  to  have  provided  definitely  segregated  classes 
for  gifted  pupils  are  Berkeley,  Los  Angeles,  and  San  Diego,  Cal. ; Menden, 
Conn. ; Oak  Park,  111. ; Indianapolis,  Ind. ; Kansas  City,  Kan. ; Louisville, 
Ky. ; Boston  and  Worcester,  Mass.;  Battle  Creek,  Detroit,  Grand  Rapids, 
and  Jackson,  Mich.;  St.  Paul,  Minn.;  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  Newark,  N.  J.; 
New  York  City  and  Rochester,  N.  Y. ; and  Cleveland  and  Cincinnati, 
O.  In  the  same  Yearbook  we  find  longer  and  more  detailed  accounts  of 
differentiation  in  many  high  schools;  as,  for  instance,  in  Detroit,  Des 
Moines,  Marquette,  Milwaukee,  Madison,  Long  Beach,  Cal.,  Chicago, 
Cicero.  Some  of  these  experiments  have  gone  on  for  many  years. 
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Individualization  oj  Instruction  as  Means  oj  Adjustment  within 
the  Graded  School. — A more  recent  development  of  differentia- 
tion within  the  American  school  goes  a step  further.  Grouping 
of  children  according  to  mental  ability  is  taken  for  granted, 
as  also  teachers  of  superior  training  for  the  gifted  children. 
Similarly,  the  curriculum  should  be  adapted  to  their  needs  and 
should  broaden  their  social  contacts  and  develop  their  charac- 
ters as  well  as  their  minds.  It  has  been  found  that  all  this  is 
necessary  in  a unified  school  system,  but  it  does  not  suffice.  A 
recent  addition  is  individualization  of  instruction.  The  Journal 
of  Educational  Research  had  an  editorial  in  1924,  predicting 
that  class  teaching  was  bound  to  give  away  to  individual  instruc- 
tion. It  says: 

Millions  of  copies  of  intelligence  tests  are  being  used  for  purposes 
of  grading,  and  mass  instruction  persists  in  our  schools  today  un- 
checked. Yet  ultimately  truth  prevails.  It  is  true  that  no  two  chil- 
dren are  alike  and  that  no  two  have  identical  curves  of  growth.  It  is 
already  apparent  to  many  that  group  instruction  is  inevitably  in- 
efficient. Ultimately  the  individualization  of  mass  instruction  is 
bound  to  become  universal  (384  Editorial  Journal  of  Educational 
Research  p 400). 

Arguments  for  individualized  instruction  might  be  summed 
up  as  follows:  “(1)  Ability  grouping  is  only  a halfway  step 
and  does  not  fully  solve  the  problem  of  adjusting  schools  to  in- 
dividual differences.”46 

(2)  Individual  work  does  save  time,  especially  for  the 
brighter  children  and  those  children  who  would  normally  be 
repeaters. 

(3)  In  Winnetka,  at  least,  individual  work  results  in  devot- 
ing an  unusually  large  amount  of  time  to  group  and  creative 
activities. 

46  Dr.  Courtis  has  found  the  same  in  Detroit.  Even  within  groups 
selected  as  of  equal  mental  capacity,  by  group  mental  tests,  there  is  a 
very  wide  range  in  individual  rates  of  progress  as  soon  as  opportunity  for 
them  is  provided. 
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(4)  The  tendency  of  individual  instruction  does  not  seem  to 
be  so  much  toward  getting  children  through  school  at  an  early 
age  as  toward  the  using  of  saved  time  for  broader  and  deeper 
education. 

(5)  Individual  promotions  appear  definitely  to  decrease  re- 
tardation and  corresponding  over-ageness. 

(6)  Individual  work  increases  efficiency  in  the  tool  subjects. 

(7)  There  is  no  evidence  that  individual  work  costs  more 
than  class  work.  The  meager  data  available  tend  to  indicate 
that  it  does  not  affect  costs  one  way  or  another. 

(8)  Individual  work  does  not  appear  to  place  an  undue  bur- 
den on  the  teacher  (525  Washburne  p XI).47 

Since  1915  the  staff  of  the  University  of  Iowa  Schools  have 
especially  studied  the  differences  in  progress  among  pupils. 
Their  data,  with  Washburn’s  and  Courtis’,  have  thrown  light 
on  the  question  of  individual  work.  Ernest  Horn  sums  up  their 
experience  by  saying,  “The  problem  of  individual  difference 
cannot  be  solved  by  classification  alone.  The  largest  part  of 
the  solution  must  be  accomplished  through  reaching  the  in- 
dividual through  instruction”  (375  Horn).  Similar  experiments 
have  been  carried  on  in  Los  Angeles,  New  York,  and  so  on.  The 
growing  literature  on  the  Dalton  plan  of  individualized  instruc- 
tion shows  how  the  interest  in  this  type  of  work  is  growing. 

The  general  attitude  of  educators  toward  individualized  in- 
struction is  described  by  W.  C.  Reavis  as  follows:  “The  de- 
sirability of  individualized  instruction  is  no  longer  questioned 
by  any  one”  (464  Reavis  p 49).  This  statement  probably  is  a 
little  too  optimistic;  “desirability”  is  obviously  indicated  here 
by  the  speaker’s  personal  point  of  view. 

41  Dr.  Courtis  says  about  the  experience  in  Detroit : ‘‘Individualization 
of  instruction  saves  time  for  the  able  by  limiting  drill  to  just  the  amount 
necessary  to  achieve  the  standard,  and  for  the  handicapped  by  enabling 
them  to  master  thoroughly  each  item  before  passing  to  the  next”  (3 IS 
Courtis  p 137). 
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The  reorganization  of  schools  along  the  lines  of  individu- 
alized instruction  is  not  proceeding  very  rapidly.  The  reason 
is  that  while  the  principle  is  well  accepted  as  desirable,  the 
practice  of  its  application  offers  many  serious  problems.  Prac- 
tically everything  must  be  changed.  The  whole  technique  of 
teaching  as  presentation  of  material  textbooks,  tests,  schedules, 
all  routine  of  regular  schools,  even  the  equipment  of  the  class- 
room must  be  different.  Among  the  new  specific  problems  of 
individualized  instruction  the  following  are  to  be  noticed:  how 
to  organize  it  without  too  great  increase  of  the  teaching  staff, 
how  to  build  habits  of  individual  work  and  of  group  work, 
how  to  find  out  individual  needs  and  characteristics  of  stu- 
dents. All  this  calls  for  extensive,  thorough  and  long  experi- 
mental investigations  and  the  painstaking  work  of  building, 
gradually  and  scientifically,  the  new  pedagogical  technique 
that  would  fit  the  new  ways  of  education.  Without  the  tech- 
nique the  ideals  of  individual  instruction  can  hardly  be  suc- 
cessfully realized.  From  the  point  of  view  of  possible  help  in  the 
present  Swedish  educational  crisis,  the  principle  of  individual 
instruction  occupies  the  most  favorable  position.  If  anything 
American  has  a chance  to  appeal  to  the  Swedish  public,  it  is  the 
idea  of  individualized  instruction. 

Swedish  schoolmen  who  have  visited  American  schools  have 
been  most  struck  by  this  development,  very  likely  because  it 
is  so  outstandingly  different  from  present  Swedish  practice. 
Nils  Hanninger,  in  1922,  in  his  Den  Amerikanska  Uppjost- 
ringsvarlden  earlier  referred  to,  gives  a very  sympathetic  de- 
scription of  “Independence  and  Responsibility”  as  seen  in  proj- 
ect method  schools  and  Dalton  schools.  And  Oscar  Olsson,  in 
his  Demokratiens  Skolvdsen  lakttagelser  i Amerikanska  Skolor 
of  1926  (99  Olsson),  devotes  practically  the  whole  book  to  the 
individualized  type  of  schools. 

In  discussions  by  laymen  on  overwork  in  higher  Swedish 
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schools  and  passive  learnings  forced  on  the  pupils  in  the  same 
schools,  individual  work  was  often  mentioned  as  a panacea. 
The  Association  of  House  Mothers  in  Stockholm  discussed 
“Our  School  Question”;  and  the  teacher,  Anna  Pallin,  who  has 
visited  experimental  schools  in  most  European  countries  and 
in  America  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  recommended  Dal- 
tonization  as  a remedy  for  the  worse  ills  (453  Pallin  p 45). 

As  seen  from  the  general  support  given  to  the  Royal  Pro- 
posal, the  Minister  of  Education  is  very  eager  to  change  the 
inner  workings  of  the  Swedish  school.  From  his  recommenda- 
tions it  can  be  inferred  that  something  like  the  individualized 
instruction  of  America  or,  rather,  the  Arbeitschule  of  Hamburg 
was  in  his  mind.  The  favorable  acceptance  of  this  part  of  the 
proposal  is  doubtless  due  to  the  energetic  efforts  of  Oscar  Ols- 
son,  a member  of  the  Special  Committee  on  Schools  of  the 
Riksdag.  Previous  to  the  Royal  Proposal,  the  School  Com- 
mission and  the  Experts  mentioned  individualization  of  in- 
struction in  a general  way.  Many  a young  elementary  school 
teacher  from  the  Stockholm  Normal  School  has  become  inter- 
ested in  a more  individualized  instruction  under  the  inspiring 
leadership  of  Anna  Sorensen,  the  Rektor  of  this  institution,  and 
goes  out  to  her  practice  with  the  fervent  hope  of  revitalizing  the 
schoolwork  by  individualizing  her  teaching. 

While  caution  must  be  exercised,  not  to  consider  the  in- 
stances given  as  an  indication  of  universal  acceptance  of  in- 
dividualization in  education,  nevertheless,  it  is  fair  to  say  that 
the  principle  meets  with  the  approval  of  many  Swedish  edu- 
cators. But,  the  situation  is  quite  reversed  when  it  comes  to 
the  ways  and  means  of  realization  of  the  principle. 

Experiences  acquired  in  America  emphasize  the  need  of  a 
better  technique.  But  in  Sweden  there  is  a tendency  to  dis- 
regard “technique”  altogether.  It  sounds  too  mechanical  to 
have  to  do  with  living  human  beings.  But  physicians  deal  with 
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the  same  precious  material  and  they  are  not  supposed  to  go 
on  without  professional  knowledge  of  what  they  are  going  to 
do  and  how  they  are  going  to  do  it  without  a developed  tech- 
nique resulting  from  scientific  research  in  their  respective 
fields.  In  America  there  has  also  been  a time  when  teacher 
training  mostly  concentrated  on  learning  the  subjects  which 
the  teachers  were  going  to  teach,  and  trusting  to  the  native 
love  for  children  as  enough  prerequisite  for  hitting  upon  what 
is  best  for  each  of  them  (469  Russell  p 809).  But  since  the 
growth  of  educational  psychology  and  large-scale  objective 
scientific  investigations  replacing  the  old  subjective  opinions, 
there  is  a growing  science  of  education  which  supplies  techni- 
cal means  of  doing  things  better  and  more  purposefully. 

This  leads  us  to  remarks  introductory  to  the  review  of 
American  experimentation  with  reconstruction  of  graded 
schools.  Numerous  and  varied  attempts  to  eliminate  the  intrin- 
sic defects  of  undifferentiated  schools,  mentioned  above,  show 
that  America  has  faced  the  problem  that  any  country  with 
an  undifferentiated  common  school  for  all  will  face.  It  also 
shows  that  America  already  has  spent  an  enormous  amount 
of  energy,  time,  and  ingenuity  to  solve  the  problem.  American 
experience  can  hardly  be  neglected  without  risking  an  unnec- 
essary and  uneconomical  duplication,  of  efforts  already  made 
and  a costly  procedure  of  painful  rediscovery  of  something  al- 
ready known. 

In  the  previous  presentation  evidence  was  given  that  Ameri- 
can experience  may  bring  some  light  on  the  problems  of  un- 
differentiated schools. 

For  the  other  two  important  issues  related  to  the  problem 
of  a democratic  organization  of  schools,  American  experience 
might  also  be  drawn  upon.  The  issues  referred  to  are:  a)  the 
old  parallel  school  and  the  social  status  of  secondary  school 
children  and  b)  the  old  parallel  school  and  rural  youth. 
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The  Ladder  School  and  the  Social  Status  of 
High  School  Students 

What  light  can  American  research  on  individual  differences 
throw  on  the  problem  of  the  social  status  of  the  high  school 
students?  Is  there  in  America  also  an  orthodox  democratic  be- 
lief that  intelligence  must  be  evenly  distributed  among  all 
classes  of  society  and  that  in  towns  where  workingmen  form 
the  majority  of  the  population,  workingmen’s  children  make 
up  the  larger  part  of  the  high  school  population?  Will  Ameri- 
can data  bear  out  or  refute  the  idea  that  the  parallel  system 
of  schools  causes  the  uneven  representation  of  the  lower  strata 
of  society  among  the  students  gifted  for  study?  Whatever  the 
popular  opinion  in  the  United  States  may  be,  the  last  thirty 
years’  research  regarding  individual  differences  offer  some 
rather  definite  indications. 

In  practically  all  American  studies  it  is  proved  that  the 
highly  gifted  come  from  superior  families  at  a rate  of  five  to 
one  at  least.  The  most  extensive  study  is  that  carried  out  by 
Dr.  Terman  and  his  assistants  at  Leland  Stanford  University. 
The  purpose  was  to  locate  one  thousand  children  of  very  su- 
perior intelligence  (of  I.  Q.  140  or  higher),  and  to  secure  for 
each  child  most  extensive  psychological,  educational,  physical, 
and  social  data.  More  than  1,450  were  found  and  check  ex- 
periments indicate  that  the  method  used  had  reached  about 
80  or  90  per  cent  of  the  whole  school  population  in  the  cities 
of  California.  One  interesting  discovery  was  that  only  26.3  per 
cent  of  the  American  born  parents  were  born  in  the  country  or 
in  towns  of  less  than  1,000.  The  corresponding  figure  for  grand- 
parents was  also  low — 28.8  per  cent. 

By  the  Baer  scale  of  occupational  intelligence,  the  average 
parent  of  the  gifted,  rated  about  at  par  with  a ‘librarian’,  while 
the  average  adult  male  of  the  same  city  had  a computed  occu- 
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pational  index  equivalent  to  a “metal  finisher,”  or  a “baker,” 
or  a “plasterer.”  Of  the  62  members  of  the  Hall  of  Fame,  14 
of  22.58  per  cent  are  known  to  be  related  to  one  or  more  of  the 
643  children  who  tested  high  in  Terman’s  investigation. 
Known  relatives  are  listed  in  Who’s  Who  to  the  number  of 
forty-three  and  in  biographical  dictionaries,  the  number  is 
nearly  one  hundred,  including  five  “signers.”  Several  of  these 
children  are  siblings.  More  than  a fourth  of  the  gifted  have  at 
least  one  parent  who  holds  a degree  from  a college  or  univer- 
sity or  recognized  standing  (Terman  p 166). 

Whipple,  Bates,  Tausig,  and  others  have  reinforced  Ter- 
man’s contentions  by  experimental  data.  Whipple,  in  a study  of 
125  grade  skippers,  found  that  eighty-one  per  cent  were  of 
gifted  ancestry  (324  quoted  by  Davis  p 124). 

Dr.  Bates  estimates  that  nearly  three  quarters  of  her  group 
of  gifted  high  school  seniors  were  of  superior  mental  heredity. 
The  occupational  level  of  the  fathers  would  indicate  that  the 
intellectual  heredity  of  gifted  children  generally  is  of  a superior 
type.  In  several  studies  classifying  fathers’  occupations,  ac- 
cording to  Tausig,  seventy  per  cent  or  more  of  the  children’s 
parents  fell  among  the  occupational  levels  corresponding  to  the 
professional  class  and  the  business  and  clerical  group.  Seven 
per  cent  of  the  general  population  belong  to  this  group,  which 
might  justify  the  statement  that  the  superior  homes  of  the 
community  are  those  in  which  gifted  children  are  largely  to 
be  found.  Both  mothers  and  fathers  are,  as  a general  rule,  bet- 
ter educated  than  the  parents  of  the  average  child — fifty  per 
cent  or  more  attended  the  high  school — twenty  per  cent,  or 
more,  college  (142  Terman:  p 125-151  Yates,  p 79). 

Regarding  the  intelligence  level  of  various  classes,  it  is  na- 
turally impossible  to  generalize  from  one  country  to  another. 
It  might  interest  Swedish  readers,  however,  to  know  that  the 
nation-wide  testing  of  the  American  people  with  the  so-called 
“Army  tests”  indicated  definite  correlations  between  intelligence 
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and  success  in  life  as  measured  by  a certain  social  status.  The 
average  scores  on  the  Army  Alpha  list  obtained  by  various 
occupational  groups,  are  shown  on  the  following  table,  given 
by  Gates  in  his  Elementary  Psychology  (38  Gates  p 543). 

Occupations 

40  to  49— Farmer,  laborer,  general  miner  and  teamster. 

50  to  58— Hostler,  horse-shoer,  tailor,  barber,  general  carpenter, 
painter,  truck  chauffeur,  baker,  cook,  concrete  or  cement 
worker,  mine  drill  runner,  bricklayer,  cobbler. 

60  to  69— General  machinist,  lathe  hand,  general  blacksmith, 
brakeman,  locomotive  fireman,  auto  chauffeur,  telegraph 
and  telephone  lineman,  butcher,  bridge  carpenter,  rail- 
road conductor,  railroad  shop  mechanic,  locomotive  en- 
gineer, laundryman,  plumber,  auto  repairman,  pipe  fitter, 
auto  engine  mechanic,  tool  and  gauge  maker,  stock 
checker,  detective  and  policeman,  tool-room  expert, 
gunsmith,  marine  engineman,  hand  riveter,  telephone 
operator. 

70  to  79— Truckmaster,  farrier  and  veterinarian,  receiving  clerk, 
shipping  clerk,  stockkeeper. 

80  to  89— General  electrician,  telegrapher,  band  musicians,  con- 
crete construction  foreman,  photographer. 

90  to  99— Railroad  clerk,  general  clerk,  filing  clerk. 

100  to  109— Bookkeeper,  army  nurse,  mechanical  engineer. 

110  to  119— Mechanical  draughtsman,  accountant,  civil  engineer, 
Y.M.C.A.  secretaries,  medical  officers. 

Over  120 — Army  chaplains,  engineering  officers. 

Unskilled  labor  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  list,  next  comes  the 
plumber,  auto-chauffeur,  motor  repairman.  Workers  of  more 
specific  tasks  are  below  seventy,  while  the  general  electrician 
and  construction  foreman  scores  eighty-five  and  the  mechani- 
cal engineer  and  draughtsman  above  one  hundred  and  ten. 
Further,  it  is  seen  that  chaplains  surpass  Y.M.C.A.  workers 
and  the  surgeons  surpass  the  army  nurses.  It  is  also  of  in- 
terest that  within  any  occupation,  the  more  skilled  worker  ap- 
pears higher  up  than  the  less  expert.  Gates  draws,  therefore, 
the  following  conclusion:  “Thus  within  similar  occupational 
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lines,  general  intelligence  is  associated  with  levels  of  profi- 
ciency. It  is  significant  that  the  members  of  the  professional 
class  nearly  always  rank  high  in  intelligence  tests.” 

All  these  facts  and  figures  represent  the  situation  in  a coun- 
try where  the  free  unified  system  of  schools  has  long  been  an 
established  fact. 

One-Ladder  School  and  Rural  Youth 

Another  question  is  what  then  can  be  found  in  the  United 
States  experience  regarding  the  common  foundation  school  for 
all  children  as  a solution  of  the  problem  of  how  to  bring  social 
justice  to  rural  youth. 

Perusing  reports  on  American  rural  schools,  one  very  soon 
finds  that  the  mere  existence  of  a one-ladder  system  of  schools 
in  a country  is  not  a panacea  in  itself.  To  be  sure,  the  edu- 
cational situation  involves  so  many  factors  that  the  statistical 
data  cannot  be  used  as  a final  argument  without  a thorough 
analysis  of  the  actual  situation,  but  certain  figures  are  signifi- 
cant. Although  the  ladder  school  has  been  for  long  a well-estab- 
lished institution  in  America.  E.  E.  Windes,  writing  on  the 
high-school  education  of  the  farm  population  in  selected  states, 
says,  “Farm  children  are  not  reached  by  secondary  schools  to 
the  same  extent  that  urban  children  are  reached.  Certain  states 
have  succeeded  in  reaching  farm  children  to  as  great  an  extent 
as  city  children,  but  the  states  that  are  primarily  agricultural 
are  far  from  realizing  this  aim”  (212  Windes  p 23). 

To  be  sure,  it  is  these  agricultural  states  that  offer  situations 
most  similar  to  Swedish  conditions.  Windes’  figures  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

In  North  Dakota 

(1)  12.6%  of  farm  boys  enrolled  in  grade  8 completed  H.  S. 

(2)  24.7%  of  farm  girls  enrolled  in  grade  8 completed  H.  S. 

(3)  25.1%  of  non-farm  boys  enrolled  in  grade  8 completed  H.  S. 

(4)  55.4%  of  non-farm  girls  enrolled  in  grade  8 completed  H.  S.  (p 
19). 
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This  shows  that  the  mere  establishing  of  a better  coordination 
between  the  elementary  and  the  high  school  is  not  enough.  The 
rural  problem  is  much  deeper.  It  has  to  do  with  the  conditions 
of  the  rural  elementary  schools  themselves. 

Miss  Carney  of  Teachers  College  is  quoted  as  saying  that 
a city  child  in  America  has  six  times  the  educational  oppor- 
tunities that  a child  in  the  strictly  agricultural  districts  has 
(311  Carney). 

In  a bulletin,  issued  by  the  Bureau  of  Education  in  1923, 
we  find  that  there  are  227,570  children  in  rural  districts  where 
school  is  maintained  less  than  four  school  months  per  year 
(194  National  Education  Association  p 2 70). 

The  Rural  School  Survey  of  New  York  shows  that  over 
thirty-six  per  cent  of  the  pupils  in  one-teacher  schools  are  re- 
tarded from  one  to  four  years  in  their  school  progress.  Less 
than  twenty-five  percent  in  the  graded  schools  are  similarly 
retarded  (195  National  Education  Association  p 286). 

In  Sweden  many  of  the  critics  of  the  new  law  felt  that  the 
Swedish  rural  elementary  schools  also  were  not  adequate.  Since 
in  Sweden  no  technique  has  been  developed  for  even  an  ap- 
proximate measurement  of  school  achievement  they  had  to 
satisfy  themselves  wath  the  mere  expression  of  subjective  opin- 
ion. Against  this  was  pitted  another.  There  is  in  Sweden  at 
present  a reactionary  school  movement,  which  has  as  its  slogan, 
“Back  to  the  ungraded  every-other-day  school.”  It  has  for 
its  aims:  to  limit  the  enormous  expenses  for  schoolhouses  and, 
on  the  whole,  to  do  away  with  education  de  luxe  of  the  so- 
called  cottager’s  children  (113  Risberg  p 43). 

The  members  of  a certain  association  extol  the  educational 
effects  of  the  simple  one-room  elementary  country  school.  In 
America  this  would  correspond  to  the  sentiment  for  the  “little 
red  schoolhouse.”  However,  in  America,  these  devotees  have 
little  credit.  Americans  are  not  satisfied  with  sentiments  or 
subjective  opinions;  they  actually  try  to  obtain  objective 
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standards.  The  scholastic  attainments  of  all  rural  children  are 
measured  and  compared. 

The  state  of  New  York  through  its  state  commissioner  of 
education  says: 

. . . scholastic  progress  in  the  rural  schools  is  greatly  handicapped 
and,  on  the  average,  children  of  the  same  age  are  at  least  a year  or 
two  behind  those  in  the  cities.  Moreover,  in  innumerable  instances 
it  is  all  but  impossible  for  the  farm  children,  however  bright,  to 
secure  a high-school  training,  for  there  is  nothing  of  the  sort  any- 
where in  their  neighborhood  and  no  facilities  are  available  for  board 
or  transportation  (354  Graves  p 285). 

The  defect  is  that 

as  yet  about  one-fourth  of  the  total  rural  school  enrollment  and 
forty-hve  percent  of  the  rural  teaching  corps  are  housed  in  one-room 
buildings.  Experience  has  demonstrated  the  ineffectiveness  of  the 
instruction  given  in  one-room  schools.  It  is  too  much  to  expect  the 
kind  of  teaching  that  will  prepare  children  for  life  in  our  complex 
civilization,  when  the  teacher  has  children  of  all  ages  and  grades  in 
one  room.  Standard  tests  of  school  accomplishments  have  shown 
that  children  in  one-room  schools  generally  stand  lower  than  those 
in  the  modern  graded  school  (354  Graves  p 287). 

The  one-room  school  is  not  only  ineffective  but  it  is  costly. 
Thirty-six  pupils  per  teacher  were  enrolled  in  the  graded  schools 
of  the  nation  in  1920.  The  Rural  School  Survey  of  New  York 
showed  that  forty-two  percent  of  New  York’s  8,600  one-room 
rural  schools  had  ten  pupils  or  less  in  average  daily  attendance. 
Probably  the  best  single  remedy  extensively  practiced  in 
America  is  consolidation — to  build  one  school  for  several 
school  districts,  and  providing  means  for  diversified  teaching 
for  more  students.  Several  teachers  can  divide  the  work  ac- 
cording to  their  specialities.  Better  equipment  can  be  gotten 
The  instruction  will  not  then  be  much  cheaper,  but  it  will  be 
so  much  better.  The  children  are  brought  to  school  by  buses. 
Consolidation  has  long  been  tested  in  the  United  States. 
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Graves  tells  us  that  the  movement  began  a generation  ago  in 
New  England  and  has  since  then  gradually  spread  through  the 
country.  He  insists  that  it  can  no  longer  be  regarded  as  a mere 
experiment  or  fad;  it  has  won  a permanent  place  in  practical 
school  administration.  “It  is  preliminary  and  fundamental  to 
effectiveness  in  all  other  reforms — in  building,  equipment,  con- 
tent and  method.” 

Dr.  Graves  goes  on  to  say  that  “the  only  States  in  which 
the  principles  of  consolidation  and  transportation  have  as  yet 
had  relatively  little  recognition  are  New  York,  Texas,  Arizona, 
and  Nevada.  These  four  commonwealths  should  remove  them- 
selves from  the  black  list  as  soon  as  possible,  and  the  improve- 
ment in  method  should  everywhere  be  continued”  (354  Graves 
p 56).  As  Bird  T.  Baldwin  stated,  in  his  article  on  Heredity 
and  Environment,  that  when  measured  with  the  Stanford- 
Binet  scale,  the  rural  one-room  school  children  are  inferior  to 
those  in  consolidated  schools  (281  Baldwin  pp  405-409). 

The  success  in  the  matter  of  consolidation  in  the  United 
States  can  offer  Sweden  a real  suggestion.  The  one-ladder  sys- 
tem of  school  is  evidently  not  enough.  The  rural  schools  them- 
selves wall  have  to  be  improved  and  brought  within  the  reach 
of  all  children.  Consolidation  of  the  many  one-room  schools 
into  graded  and  better  equipped  institutions,  to  w7hich  the  chil- 
dren are  taken  in  school  buses,  has  proved  successful  in  many 
American  states.  This  makes  it  at  least  a suggestion  worth  in- 
vestigating. 

It  is  interesting  that  the  principle  of  consolidation  has  not 
yet  been  considered  in  Sv7eden.  With  the  recent  astonishing 
development  of  communication:  motor  cars  at  most  farms  and 
good  motor  roads  even  in  distant  Lapland,  the  idea  might  have 
suggested  itself,  even  without  the  example  of  American  prac- 
tice. The  last  years  have  seen  a tremendous  increase  in  bus 
traffic  in  Sweden.  There  are  more  than  tv7o  thousand  five  hun- 
dred lines  (80,000  kilometer  Dec  1931)  which  connect  each 
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“hinterland”  with  its  urban  center  all  over  the  country.  One  of 
the  chief  requisites  for  consolidation  of  schools  is  there. 

The  thoughts  of  improvement  in  rural  schools  due  to  bet- 
ter transportation,  are  discernible  in  the  closing  lines  of  a 
pamphlet:  Var  Folkskola,  Our  Public  Schools,  written  by  Sven 
Nylund,  a member  of  the  Central  Board  of  Education: 

As  has  been  previously  stressed,  the  sparse  population  and  the  long 
roads  to  school  will  in  many  parts  of  our  country  still  prevent  many 
Swedish  children  from  enjoying  the  educational  opportunities  of  a 
whole-time  school.  The  public  must  exert  itself  to  the  utmost  to  re- 
move this  obstacle.  A chance  to  solve  the  problems  might  be  found 
in  the  spread  of  motor  cars  in  our  rural  districts,  with  school  con- 
veyances calling  for  and  delivering  of  children  from  distant  farms 
and  villages  already  occur  abroad  (95  Nylund  p 131). 

But  it  has  not  led  to  consolidation.  On  the  contrary,  as  re- 
cently as  1926  the  sum  of  twenty  thousand  kronor  for  school 
conveyances  in  distant  parts  of  Sweden  was  hotly  contested 
in  the  Riksdag  as  spoiling  and  molly-coddling  the  children.48 

The  Special  Committee,  which  in  1923  reported  on  Pro- 
posals for  State  Support  of  Elementary  School  Buildings  (266 
Statens  Offentliga  U tredningar) , acknowledged  the  necessity 
of  state  support  for  the  building  of  elementary  and  rural  schools 
in  order  to  consider  the  varying  ability  to  pay  and  to  equalize 
expenses.  It  recommended  among  other  things,  that  the  state 
should  pay  not  more  than  fifty  percent  (in  exceptional  cases, 
eighty) ; but  that  this  state  support  could  be  combined  with  a 
consolidation  of  the  district  schools  was  never  even  considered. 
The  nearest  approach  to  the  question  consisted  in  the  commit- 
tee’s quotation  of  a report  of  an  inspector  who  had  commented 
on  the  improvement  of  his  district’s  relations  to  the  neighboring 
district  due  to  better  communications.  But  no  conclusions  were 
drawn  from  this  fact. 

‘'For  the  benefit  of  Swedish  readers  Advantages  of  Consolidation  are 
indicated  in  the  Appendix. 
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It  is  characteristic  also  that  the  very  beautiful  and  richly 
illustrated  guide  for  planning  and  building  of  rural  schools 
published  by  the  state  department  of  education  in  1922  (217 
lnom  Ecklesiastikdepartmentet  Tillkallade  Sakkunniga ) has 
not  either  any  references  to  possible  consolidation  except  sug- 
gestions for  housing  the  primary  and  elementary  grades  of  a 
district  in  the  same  building. 

This  finishes  our  presentation  of  the  first  problem  of  the 
Swedish  reform  that  was  especially  selected  here  for  discus- 
sion: the  democratic  organization  of  schools.  The  other  point 
of  interest  when  comparing  American  and  Swedish  situations  is 
to  make  clear  the  difference  in  approach  to  problems  encoun- 
tered. 

Subjective  Opinions  Versus  Objective  Investigations 

The  nature  of  the  difference  can  be  seen  already  when  com- 
paring the  Swedish  arguments  on  the  present  educational 
problems  with  American  investigations  of  the  same  problems. 
Swedish  educators  facing  a difficult  situation  turn  to  general 
principles,  broad  generalizations  and  comprehensive  points  of 
view.  American  educators  when  facing  difficulties  go  first  to 
facts  and  try  to  obtain  as  many  data  on  the  situation  as  pos- 
sible.49 Consequently  in  the  first  case  a controversy  tends  to 
develop  into  mainly  verbal  arguments  and  vague  speculations 
while  in  the  latter  case  into  collection  of  facts — that  is  inves- 
tigation and  experimentation.  To  make  the  point  clearer  il- 
i lustrations  may  be  given  of  the  American  practice  of  making 
educational  surveys  and  of  the  development  of  mental  tests  as 
endeavors  of  objective  measurements. 

I49  To  avoid  misinterpretation  it  must  be  mentioned  here  that  by  the 
terms  American  and  Swedish  educators,  are  not  meant  all  Americans  or 
all  Swedes,  only  the  more  active  and  advanced  educators  of  the  two  coun- 
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Educational  Surveys 

It  has  become  more  and  more  customary  that  when  a com- 
munity, a city,  a county  or  a state  is  not  satisfied  with  its  school 
system,  before  starting  any  changes  it  invites  a group  of  edu- 
cators— specialists  in  different  fields — to  make  a survey  of  the 
present  conditions.  Experts  come  and  with  a staff  of  assistants 
and  necessary  clerical  help  thoroughly  investigate  all  features  of 
the  situation.  They  study  the  social  structure  of  the  community, 
its  economic  and  financial  status,  growth  of  population,  topog- 
raphy, location  of  schools;  they  measure  in  terms  of  certain 
standards  the  adequacy  of  a school  building  from  its  general 
plan  to  plumbing  facilities.  They  also  measure  the  mentality  of 
students  and  their  educational  achievement,  and  investigate 
work,  qualifications,  and  salaries  of  teachers.  They  examine  cur- 
riculum, textbooks,  extra-curricular  activities,  the  part  played 
by  schools  in  community  life,  and  analyze  school  laws  and 
school  organization,  administration,  and  supervision,  etc.,  etc. 
Only  when  all  available  data  are  obtained  and  expressed  in  a 
form  as  objective  as  possible — preferably  in  figures  and  tables — 
only  then  on  the  basis  of  these  findings  are  recommendations 
made. 

A comprehensive  plan  as  to  how  the  school  system  can  be 
practically  and  most  efficiently  improved  is  built  and  pre- 
sented to  the  authorities.  “The  survey  movement  has  rapidly 
developed  into  an  important  form  of  educational  engineering,” 
writes  Cubberley,  “by  means  of  which  the  administrative  prob- 
lems of  a school  system  may  be  determined.  A more  intelligent 
procedure  in  the  organization  and  administration  and  supervi- 
sion of  school  systems  may  be  formulated  and  the  returns  on 
the  investment  of  time  and  money  and  human  effort  in  edu- 
cation may  be  increased”  (316  Cubberley  p 188). 

The  development  of  the  technique  of  surveys  mentioned  by 
Cubberley  was  mainly  in  the  direction  from  subjective  opin- 
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ions  to  objective  facts.  The  first  educational  survey  in  America 
was  made  in  Montclair,  1911,  and  “represented  the  personal 
opinion  of  one  expert . . (387  Kandel  p 39).  “Within  less  than 
four  years  of  the  Montclair  survey,  however,  the  character  of 
surveys  was  changed  in  America  and  personal  opinion,  however 
expert,  yielded  to  objective  standards  based  on  a completely 
developed  technique  of  tests  and  measurements”  (387  Kandel 
P 40). 

This  development  of  educational  engineering  as  represented 
by  surveys  and  the  technique  of  tests  and  measurements  em- 
phasizes the  fundamental  difference  in  American  and  Swedish 
dealings  with  educational  problems. 

Swedish  educators  have  not  yet  developed  objective  meth- 
ods and  standards  and  do  not  even  see  the  value  of  them.  A 
great  majority  still  hold  to  subjective  opinions  almost  exclu- 
sively. For  instance,  the  main,  if  not  the  only,  means  of  ob- 
taining materials  and  data  in  the  course  of  development  of  the 
last  educational  reform  was  to  ask  different  organizations  and 
persons  for  their  opinions.  The  accumulated  opinions  were 
systematized,  summed  up,  and  formed  the  basis  for  decisions 
of  all  important  issues.  How  different  that  is  from  the  Ameri- 
can methods  of  survey  is  obvious. 

Probably  no  other  single  example  would  so  well  illustrate 
the  tempo,  extent,  and  significance  of  the  development  of  edu- 
cational engineering  as  the  growth  of  the  theory  and  practice 
of  measurement  of  mental  abilities  and  activities. 

Before  some  attempts  are  made  to  gage  the  scope  of  this 
development  in  the  United  States,  its  extent  can  best  be  seen 
in  a comparison  with  the  Swedish  standpoints  taken  in  the  same 
fields. 

Swedish  Attitude  towards  Tests  and  Measurements 

In  Chapter  III  references  were  made  to  the  present  attitude 
in  Sweden  towards  new  psychological  research,  indicating  the 
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negative  feeling  prevailing  there  regarding  tests  and  measure- 
ments. 

School  psychologists  in  the  American  sense  of  the  term  do 
not  exist.  Psychologists  in  the  universities  and  normal  schools 
endeavoring  investigations  of  any  children  but  the  dull  and 
other  prospective  pupils  in  “help  classes,”  have  been  frustrated 
in  their  work.  (See  instances  quoted,  p 151,  186).  This  fact 
lends  significance  to  the  otherwise  seemingly  negative  recom- 
mendation of  the  Committee  of  Experts  that  intelligence  tests 
though  not  endorsed  shall  not  be  forbidden  in  principle.  Not 
that  the  necessity  to  differentiate  the  abilities,  interests,  and 
needs  of  different  children  has  not  presented  itself  to  the  Swed- 
ish educators.  A reform  which  is  meant  to  counteract  an  over- 
production of  baccalaureates  and  which  is  calculated  to  admit 
only  those  really  gifted  for  study  to  the  academic  secondary 
school,  necessitates  an  effective  selection  of  students.  The  spon- 
sors of  the  reform  realize  this  fact.  One  of  the  original  direc- 
tions laid  down  to  the  first  school  commission  by  the  minister 
of  education  was:  “to  ensure  a better  selection  of  those  really 
gifted  for  the  theoretical  studies”  (255  Skolkommissionens 
Betankande  I p IV).  The  school  commission  did  pay  a great 
deal  of  attention  to  the  problem  and  recommended  not  only 
an  examination  for  admission  into  the  real  school  but  proposed 
also  a new  entrance  examination  to  the  gymnasium  which  should 
replace  the  promotion  based  on  marks  which  had  hitherto  been 
practical.  To  increase  the  present  “examination-evil”  was  very 
much  opposed  by  the  friends  of  the  Activity  school  as  repre- 
sented by  lektor  Oscar  Olsson.  The  School  Commission  lengthily 
discussed  oral  examinations  as  means  of  selection  of  students 
and  admitted  that  they  may  more  effectively  test  the  ability  of 
the  coacher  than  the  native  ability  of  the  student.  The  com- 
mittee stressed  in  their  recommendation,  therefore,  that  more  at 
tention  be  paid  to  the  selection  of  really  gifted,  but  did  not 
recommend  any  definite  method.  Jaederholm,  professor  of  psy- 
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chology  at  Gothenburg,  had  suggested  intelligence  tests.  The 
committee  did  not  endorse  this,  since  in  their  opinion  intelli- 
gence tests  only  indicate  both  extremes  of  intelligence  and  do 
not  sufficiently  distinguish  the  prerequisites  for  successful 
schoolwork.  That  the  committee  considered  it  necessary  that 
attention  be  paid  to  the  intellectual  development  of  the  child 
as  well  as  to  the  information  possessed  by  the  child  was  taken 
by  many  critics  as  endorsement  of  intelligence  tests,  in  spite 
of  previous  disavowment.  Hardly  any  other  part  of  their  re- 
port has  called  forth  more  comments  and  adverse  criticism.  The 
Experts  came  to  the  defense  of  the  School  Commission.  They 
pointed  out  that  the  critics  seemed  to  have  mistaken  the  School 
Commission’s  advice  that  attention  be  paid  to  the  intellectual 
power  of  the  child,  for  a recommendation  of  intelligence  tests 
— in  its  technical  psychological  term — which,  “of  course,  they 
never  had  advised”  (254  Skolkommissionens  Betankande,  p 
262;  267  Experts  Utredning  p 325).  The  Experts  go  on  to  re- 
late that  scientific  intelligence  tests  are  an  organized  part  of  the 
entrance  examinations  in  Hamburg.  They  relate  how  these  were 
first  given  by  the  psychological  institute  headed  by  Professor 
W.  Stern;  but  now  they  have  gained  in  the  confidence  of  the 
school  authorities  so  that  they  cannot  any  longer  be  managed 
by  the  institute,  but  courses  must  be  given  to  teachers  so  that 
they  later  can  conduct  the  tests.  The  Experts  state  that  the 
segregation  according  to  mental  capacity  works  well  in  Ham- 
burg. A quotation  from  W.  Stern,  concerning  the  danger  of 
keeping  bright  children  in  the  ordinary  classes,  “where  laziness, 
dullness,  and  disgust  develop,  and  the  necessity  of  exertion  and 
self  discipline  is  lacking,”  is  quoted  as  well  as  a passage  out 
of  Festschrijt  zur  Versammlung  des  Lehrerverbandes  in  Charlot- 
tenburg  vom  30  September  bis  2 October,  1913  (267  Experts, 
Utredning  p 406),  which  illustrates  advantages  of  grouping  chil- 
dren after  their  mental  ability.  After  these  quotations  comes  the 
rather  surprising  conclusion  reached  by  the  Experts  regarding  in- 
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telligence  tests:  They  say  that  these  tests  “have  not  reached  such 
a development  or  such  a degree  of  confidence  in  our  country 
that  they  can  be  recommended  as  an  additional  means  in  se- 
lecting pupils  for  higher  schools.  . . “Psychological  research 
regarding  intelligence  is  of  such  a recent  date  that  it  is  not  feasi- 
ble to  predict  now  what  practical  results  it  may  lead  to.” 

In  the  final  proposal  of  the  bill  the  minister  of  education  is 
also  forced  to  discuss  the  necessary  selection  of  students,  and  he 
too  recommends  written  and  oral  entrance  examinations  plus 
consideration  of  previous  school  record.  “Regarding  the  forms 
for  examinations,”  he  says,  “there  is  at  present  no  occasion  for 
me  to  present  any  proposal  worked  out  in  detail”  (218  Kungl. 
Maj:  ts  Proposition,  p 163). 

G.  J.  Fredlund  in  his  Outlines  of  a Unified  School  Organiza- 
tion recommends  that  a finding  and  segregation  of  superior  chil- 
dren could  better  be  affected  by  the  teacher’s  judgment  of  their 
ability  to  see  likenesses  and  differences,  to  draw  conclusions 
and  so  on,  rather  than  the  usual  short  examination  of  memorized 
material.50  Fredlund’s  recommendations  thus  refer  to  some  of 
the  principles  whereon  intelligence  tests  have  developed,  but  he 
does  not  take  the  next  step,  eliminating  the  subjectivity  of 
teacher’s  judgment  by  making  the  tests  more  objective. 

That  some  objectivity  in  examinations  could  be  introduced  by 
standardized  achievements  tests  is  never  mentioned  in  the  Swed- 

50  Fredlund  in  his  Riktlinjer  for  en  enhetlig  skol-organisation  stresses 
that  it  is  more  important  administratively  to  find  the  really  gifted  than  to 
build  up  a strict  one-ladder  school  system.  He  says  for  instance:  “During 
the  discussion  of  the  reform  one  has  haranged  enough  about  the  con- 
servation of  the  gifted  as  an  act  of  social  justice  and  confessed  that  in  a 
school  organization  the  first  duty  of  the  schools  is  to  take  into  account  the 
difference  in  giftedness.  But  it  is  as  if  one  were  afraid  to  do  more  than 
talk  about  it,  one  does  not  dare  to  let  this  important  factor  play  the  sig- 
nificant part  in  the  reorganization  which  belongs  to  it.  Instead,  one  has 
concentrated  the  debate  on  extension  of  the  common  foundation  school, 
as  if  that  were  the  most  important  point  at  present”  (39  Fredlund  p 26). 
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ish  discussion.  One  of  the  school  officials  passing  on  the  School 
Commission’s  report  mentions  in  passing  that  if  the  General 
Board  of  Education  now  and  then  would  send  out  test  ques- 
tions that  could  be  used  uniformly,  it  might  prove  helpful  to 
the  teachers  (264  Betankande  p 261). 

Some  thought  of  uniform  written  tests  instead  of  the  instruc- 
tor’s oral  quizzes  is  also  discernible  in  the  proposal  to  reform 
the  Gymnasium  which  was  the  result  of  the  work  of  a discus- 
sion group  among  some  gymnasie  teachers  in  Gothenburg  (59 
Jacobsson  p 117).  They  recommended  that  written  tests  could 
well  be  tried  in  chemistry,  history,  biology,  physics,  as  well  as 
in  the  languages  and  mathematics.  Even  the  written  tests  in 
foreign  languages  could  be  made  more  effective  if  they  took  in 
other  phases  than  a mere  translation  exercise.  The  authors  of 
the  Gymnasial  Rejormen  refer  to  practices  in  many  foreign 
countries  as  examples,  without  ever  mentioning  the  existence  of 
standardized  subject  tests.  The  Experts  took  up  their  sugges- 
tions but  maintained  that  written  tests  in  a subject  like  chemis- 
try were  impossible. 

The  previous  discussion  must  suffice  as  an  illustration  of  the 
fact  that  there  are  not,  as  yet,  in  Sweden  any  attempts  to  re- 
place the  subjective  opinions  of  individuals  by  some  kind  of  ob- 
jective measurement.  There  are  no  attempts  to  measure  the  re- 
sults of  teaching  by  Educational  Tests  nor  the  general  intelli- 
gence and  special  aptitudes  which  condition  the  child’s  ability 
to  learn  by  any  Group-Intelligence  Tests  or  Special-Aptitude 
Tests.  Much  less  has  there  been  any  thought  of  measuring  char- 
acter, behavior,  and  the  emotional  aspects  of  an  individual. 

With  the  exception  of  some  few  psychologists  the  consensus 
of  opinion  among  educator-specialists,  as  well  as  laymen,  is 
that  not  much  has  been  done  or  can  be  done  in  the  field  of  test- 
ing. Against  this  background  let  us  take  a survey  of  the  extent  of 
the  test  movement  in  America. 
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Tests  and  Measurements  as  Typical  Features  of  American  Edu- 
cational Engineering 

Dr.  Carson  Ryan  of  Swarthmore  College  in  giving  a survey 
of  the  educational  situation  in  the  United  States  in  1924  states: 

Practically  all  school  systems  in  the  United  States  make  some  use 
of  the  numerous  tests  of  intelligence  and  achievement  that  have  been 
so  conspicuous  a feature  of  educational  development  in  the  past  half 
dozen  years.  Many  schools  and  school  systems  have  carefully  elab- 
orated testing  programs  which  usually  include  psychological  testing, 
classification,  individual  diagnosis,  periodic  testing,  reclassification 
and  retesting  of  both  intelligence  and  achievement  and  curriculum 
changes  for  individual  and  groups  to  accord  with  the  results  of  tests. 
In  a few  cities  the  testing  program  is  carried  out  through  a well- 
staffed  research  bureau  . . . (470  Ryan). 

Thorndike  estimates  that  in  1922  at  least  a million  boys  and 
girls  probably  were  measured  in  respect  to  general  intellectual 
capacity  for  school  work.  The  number  of  such  measures  of 
reading,  writing,  spelling,  arithmetic,  history,  and  geography 
made  during  the  year  probably  exceeded  two  million.  These 
numbers  are  in  steady  increase  (506  Thorndike  p 4).  When  a 
committee  of  psychologists  had  worked  out  the  National  Intel- 
ligence Group  Tests  there  were  sold  within  the  first  year 
575,000;  the  next  year  800,000  copies  of  the  same  test  were 
sold.  In  addition  to  these  intelligence  tests  the  same  firm  who 
handled  them  had  sold  over  2,500,000  other  intelligence  tests 
(37  Freeman,  p 87). 

The  tests  were  first  applied  to  the  regular  school  system  but 
tests  have  lately  been  developed  also  for  college  use.  In  1924 
of  the  300  higher  educational  institutions  listed  by  the  Associa- 
tion of  American  Colleges,  115  used  intelligence  or  scholastic 
aptitude  tests  as  entrance  examinations.  Of  110  colleges  studied 
by  Dr.  Toops,  sixty-six  colleges  gave  mental  tests.  The  college 
use  of  tests  is  also  steadily  increasing.  Dr.  Toops  states  that  in 
1920  five  out  of  forty-four  colleges  in  Ohio  used  intelligence 
tests;  in  1925-1926  twenty-six  of  the  forty-four  used  them. 
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The  colleges  which  belong  to  the  Northeastern  Association 
of  Colleges  had,  through  their  examining  board,  8,640  candi- 
dates take,  in  1926,  a special  college  entrance  scholastic  aptitude 
test.  Numerically  this  does  not  seem  such  a large  number,  but 
considering  the  conservative  character  of  this  association,  it  is 
very  significant  that  it  also  has  adopted  the  examination  by 
standardized  mental  tests. 

Another  way  of  illustrating  the  scope  of  measurement  move- 
ments may  be  to  note  the  number  of  different  kinds  of  tests  in 
existence  in  America.  Smith  and  Wright  in  their  book  on  tests 
and  measurements  give  the  estimate  as  800  tests.  There  were, 
in  1924,  106  intelligence  tests,  51  arithmetic  tests,  31  hand- 
writing scales,  32  English  tests,  19  foreign  language  tests,  and 
so  on  for  practically  all  school  subjects  (129  Smith  and  Wright 
p 2).  A bibliography,  published  by  the  federal  bureau  of  edu- 
cation in  Washington  in  1923,  gives  229  pages  of  educational 
and  psychological  tests  and  measurements. 

Standardized  mental  tests  and  achievement  tests  have  come 
to  have  the  widest  use.  Symonds,  in  his  book  on  measurement 
in  secondary  education,  lists  fifteen  purposes  for  measurement 
within  the  high  school.  It  takes  in  tests  for  classification,  promo- 
tion, and  admission,  educational,  and  vocational  guidance,  diag- 
nostic and  remedial  work,  differentiation  of  curricula,  furnish- 
ing incentives,  and  deterioration  of  quality  of  instruction  and 
efficiency  of  the  school.  The  tests  results  also  furnish  necessary 
material  for  the  determining  of  the  character  of  the  human 
mind  (141  Symonds  p 88). 

Tests  are  not  only  used  in  schools  but  in  the  army,  in  busi- 
ness, in  a great  many  occupations.  There  are  at  present  the 
most  varied  aptitude  tests  for  mechanics,  auto-drivers,  police- 
men, fire-fighters,  salesmen,  musicians,  grade  teachers,  office 
boys,  restaurant  workers,  prison  guards,  and  so  on.  Every  year 
sees  the  testing  out  of  new  vocational  tests. 

Starting  with  easily  defined  subjects  like  spelling  and  hand- 
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writing  the  measure-movement  stretches  out  into  new  fields. 
Recently  we  have  seen  tests  in  art  appreciation,  tests  of  fair- 
mindedness,  will  power,  and  other  aspects  of  character.  Dr. 
Ryan  remarks  in  his  survey  of  education  in  the  United  States 
that  there  is  a growing  interest  in  attempts  to  measure  crea- 
tive powers  and  emotional  life  and  other  than  intellectual  fac- 
tors of  the  personality.  Dr.  Goodwin  Watson  lists  167  publica- 
tions in  1926  dealing  only  with  a variety  of  tests  of  character, 
conduct  and  personality. 

The  very  great  extent  of  the  test  and  measurement  movement 
does  not  tell  us  in  what  degree  it  is  successful  and  manages  to 
do  what  it  sets  out  to  do.  The  validity  of  the  test  movement 
cannot  be  dealt  with  here.  The  criticism  of  the  movement  is  in 
itself  a testimony  to  its  importance.  Bagley,  Kilpatrick,  Mc- 
Murry  and  others  have  pointed  out  certain  limitations  and  dan- 
gers. But  because  the  movement  started  out  by  measuring  “the 
more  mechanical  educational  outcomes”  (389  Kilpatrick  p 84). 
The  remedy  is  not  less  but  more  extensive  and  more  refined 
testing.  As  Bagley  stated  in  a lecture  at  Teachers  College,  Co- 
lumbia: “The  tests  have  come  to  stay.”  Further,  the  critical  ad- 
vances made  by  this  young  developing  science  is  in  itself  indi- 
cation of  a significant  development. 

Says  Dr.  Ben  Wood,  “All  our  data  show  the  critical  need 
for  increasing  the  validity  and  reliability  of  our  educational 
measurements.  Even  our  best  efforts  afford  only  approximately 
accurate  placement  of  individual  students.  . . .”  “The  one  out- 
standing result  of  recent  researches  in  the  field  of  achievement 
tests  is  that  “the  new  type”  tests  are  more  reliable  and  valid 
than  the  old  examination”  (150  Wood  p 90). 

Summing  up  the  development  in  the  field,  Ryan  says:  “The 
controversy  that  has  raged  over  the  use  of  tests,  especially  as 
to  whether  this  use  is  democratic  or  not — appears  to  have  sub- 
sided,” and  another  time:  “Interest  has  not  abated,  though  cer- 
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lain  changes  are  evident  towards  a reexamination  of  the  funda- 
mental hypotheses  of  measurement”  (470  Ryan). 

The  willingness  to  reexamine  and  adjust  is  a testimony  to  the 
scientific  growth  of  the  test  movement.  One  of  the  instigators  of 
the  movement,  looking  over  the  instruments  of  testing  after 
twenty  years,  refers  to  an  enormous  improvement.”  But  he  also 
states:  “Present  theory  and  practice  of  measurement  of  Men- 
tal abilities  are  justified  to  a remarkable  degree  in  certain  re- 
spects but  in  others  should  be  mostly  recreated”  (143  Thorn- 
dike p V).  It  is  further  significant  of  the  spirit  of  research  in 
America  that  this  recreation  is  constantly  under  way  and  often 
financed  by  great  corporations.  It  was  a three  years’  grant  from 
the  Carnegie  Foundation  that  made  it  possible  for  Thorndike 
and  his  staff  of  assistants  to  make  the  above-mentioned  survey 
of  the  progress  in  the  field. 

The  very  extent  of  the  movement,  the  brains  working  on  it, 
and  the  tremendous  economic  expenses  involved,  show  that  the 
test  and  measurement  as  developed  in  the  United  States  can 
under  no  circumstances  be  dismissed  as  of  little  significance  for 
the  rest  of  the  world.  Especially  not  to  the  small  nations  whose 
finances  may  hinder  them  from  carrying  on  extensive  experi- 
mentation of  their  own. 

The  test  and  measurement  movement  is  one  of  the  most  out- 
standing examples  of  that  spirit  of  research  which  is  fast  creat- 
ing a science  of  educational  engineering  and  which  is  so  singu- 
larly American.  In  what  other  country  exists,  for  instance,  a 
National  Committee  on  Research  on  Secondary  Education  that 
can  report  366  researches  in  one  year  of  more  than  local  im- 
portance and  print  a bibliography  for  1920-1925  of  900  com- 
pleted or  available  researches? 

Not  even  in  America  with  this  developed  educational  engi- 
neering is  belief  in  research  carried  so  far  that  it  is  expected  to 
do  everything.  As  Briggs  stated  it  in  School  Life,  Feb.,  1926: 
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“Research  alone  will  not  do  it,  but  research  will  give  the  facts 
on  which  the  new  philosophy  will  evolve.” 

Summary 

This  must  suffice  to  illustrate  questions  which  have  been  espe- 
cially hotly  debated  in  Sweden  during  the  agitation  about  the 
new  educational  law.  Here  it  is  not  possible  to  discuss  all  out- 
standing points  on  which  American  experience  could  shed  light. 
The  method  of  selection  has  been,  to  take  what  the  Swedes 
themselves  have  found  most  debatable,  and  then  to  see  if  the 
arguments  could  have  gained  or  lost  in  weight  had  knowledge 
of  American  theory  and  practice  of  education  been  forthcoming. 

To  conclude,  the  main  points  discussed  in  this  chapter  may  be 
summed  up  in  the  following  way: 

1.  In  the  literature  around  the  law  practically  no  reference 
sustained  by  facts  is  given  to  American  experience. 

2.  The  chief  aim  of  the  Swedish  law  is  to  democratize  the 
school  system  for  the  nine-to-twelve  year  olds  by  extending  the 
foundation  school  to  six  years. 

3.  Only  a minority  claim  that  the  old  parallel  system  could 
supply  a better  agent  for  democratization  by  means  of  adapting 
the  existing  schools  to  different  needs. 

4.  The  educational  law  of  1927  provides  for  special  sections, 
only  for  backward  children,  but  does  not  endorse  variable  articu- 
lation between  elementary  and  secondary  schools,  rapid  pro- 
motion and  enrichment  of  curriculum,  differentiation  or  any 
segregation  of  the  gifted  except  in  the  lyceum.  The  sponsors  of 
the  law  thus  take  the  term:  “unified  one-ladder  system  of  school” 
literally  to  mean  no  differentiation  within  the  democratic 
foundation  school. 

5.  Examinations  as  a means  of  selecting  students  for  ad- 
mission to  the  academic  real  school  and  gymnasium — though 
regrettable — are  held  necessary. 
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6.  The  selective  character  of  the  secondary  schools  is  thus 
stressed  but  no  standardized  tests  and  measurements  for  ob- 
jective selection  are  suggested. 

7.  All  Swedish  discussions  of  educational  questions  show 
definite  disinclination  to  apply  methods  and  technique  of  mod- 
ern experimental  psychology.  Most  arguments  consist  of  sub- 
jective opinions,  unsupported  by  a wide  collection  and  analysis 
of  facts. 

8.  American  experience  acquires  an  added  significance  in  the 
fact  that  the  United  States  is  the  country  where  the  suggested 
means:  a single  system  of  graded  schools  for  all  children  has 
been  practiced  for  the  longest  period. 

9.  Necessity  enforces  a limitation  on  references  to  American 
experience.  Consequently  only  two  cardinal  problems  have  been 
presented: 

A.  Some  of  the  characteristics  of  the  American  attempts  to 
adjust  the  one-ladder  system  of  school  to  the  democratic  dic- 
tum: provide  each  individual  with  the  education  best  suited  to 
him,  and 

B.  The  American  method  of  obtaining,  using,  and  present- 
ing data. 

10.  In  connection  with  problem  A three  aspects  of  the  demo- 
cratic American  graded  school  were  considered. 

a ) Needs  for  differentiation  within  the  American  high 
school,  such  as:  rapid  promotion,  enrichment  of  curriculum, 
segregation  of  different  ability  groups,  and  individualization  of 
instruction,  since  differentiation  within  the  Swedish  foundation 
school  was  one  of  the  most  outstanding  issues  of  the  Law  of  1927. 

b ) The  social  status  of  the  American  students  specially 
gifted  for  academic  work  was  considered,  supplementary  data 
which  could  be  of  interest  in  a discussion  of  the  Swedish  “social 
justice”  arguments. 

c)  Some  rural  school  problems  of  America  were  discussed 
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since  they  throw  some  light  on  certain  aspects  of  the  relation 
of  the  one-ladder  system  and  the  present  rural  school  situation 
in  Sweden. 

The  discussion  of  these  topics  shows  that  the  undifferentiated 
graded  school  in  America  cannot  without  further  adaptations 
meet  the  demands  of  democratic  society. 

11.  In  connection  with  problem  B,  above,  two  characteristics 
of  American  educational  engineering  were  investigated. 

a ) the  survey 

b ) the  test  and  measurement  movement. 

Both  testify  to  the  need  in  a democratic  school  system  of  ob- 
jective investigations  and  intensive  research  work  in  education. 

12.  Finally,  attention  was  called  to  the  facts  that  National  re- 
sources in  America  of  the  most  varied  kind  have  enabled  Ameri- 
can educators  to  carry  on  extensive  research;  and  also  that  the 
development  of  the  last  twenty  years  shows  a discarding  of  some 
instruments  of  research,  an  increased  refinement  of  others,  whose 
negative  as  well  as  positive  features  provide  material  of  great 
value  to  all  educators  attempting  to  democratize  schools. 
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In  the  previous  chapter,  some  problems  common  to  America 
and  Sweden,  as  well  as  to  the  world,  have  been  discussed.  Lack 
of  space  makes  it  impossible  to  carry  further  this  analysis  of  the 
light  that  American  experience  could  shed  on  Swedish  educa- 
tional theory  and  practice.  Weighty  problems  now  up  for  solu- 
tion, though  not  touched  on  in  the  last  educational  law,  have 
not  even  been  mentioned  in  this  discussion.  For  example,  the 
question  of  training  of  teachers  is  one  w7hich  has  to  be  settled 
in  the  near  future.  The  clashing  champions  of  university  train- 
ing on  the  one  hand,  and  of  normal  school  training  on  the  other, 
could  learn  from  America  how  their  respective  claims  could  be 
granted  in  a combination  of  both  by  some  institution  like  the 
American  teachers  college,  which  has  now  been  made  an  integral 
part  of  the  university.  The  antagonism  between  secondary 
school  and  elementary  school-teachers  in  Sweden,  wTould  be 
seen  from  a new  and  enlightening  angle  (265  Statens  Offentliga 
Utredningar) , if  this  angle  were  to  be  the  American  practice  of 
teacher  training  in  service  and  the  teachers’  opportunities  for 
continued  study51  and  possible  transfer  from  kindergarten  to 
college  status.  Swedes  could  further  benefit  from  a closer  study 
of  how  teachers  are  helped  through  supervision  (284  Bengtson 
p 90;  109  Pittman  p 265;  See  Report  of  the  State  Commis- 
sioner of  Education  of  the  State  of  Maine,  1924-1925),  through 
home  demonstration  departments  of  the  University,  and  through 

51  Much  hesitation  is  expressed  as  to  whether  teachers  with  a normal 
school  examination  should  be  allowed  to  study  at  the  Swedish  Universi- 
ties. 
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the  school  as  a community  center.  It  is  futile  even  to  try  to 
enumerate  all  the  problems  which  the  countries  have  in  com- 
mon and  wherein  American  experience  would  prove  fruitful — 
such  as  vocational  guidance,  research  in  curriculum-making  and 
attempts  to  bring  the  courses  of  study  closer  to  life.  (In  Sweden, 
for  instance,  the  School  Commission’s  proposal  to  bring  psy- 
chology, bookkeeping,  and  typewriting  into  the  higher  girls’ 
schools,  was  voted  down.)  School  clubs  and  summer  camps,  co- 
operation between  schools  and  museums  of  all  kinds,  research 
in  preschool  education  and  nursery  school  would  only  begin  the 
list. 

It  may  be  worth  while  to  mention  in  this  connection  that  an- 
other imposing  list  could  be  made  of  problems  for  the  solution 
of  which,  in  America,  Swedish  experience  would  be  valuable. 

In  1907,  Mr.  Y.  S.  Thornton  from  England  wrote  in  a letter 
about  his  studies  in  Scandinavia:  “The  object  of  my  studies 
grew  as  I went  on.  I felt  almost  like  an  explorer.  The  schools 
in  the  north  were,  before  the  days  of  the  sloyd,  almost  as  un- 
known as  Central  Africa  was  to  my  countrymen,  before  the  days 
of  Livingston”  (508  Thornton).  And  he  is  not  the  only  one  who 
has  found  studies  of  Swedish  educational  experience  worth 
while.  Similar  enthusiastic  reports  come  from  France,  Czecho 
Slovakia,  Switzerland,  Argentine,  and  so  on.  Both  in  1926  and 
in  1927  under visningsradet,  N.  Fredriksson,  a member  of  the 
Royal  Central  Board  of  Education,  was  invited  to  the  Irish 
Free  State  to  guide  in  the  erection  of  continuation  schools 
there.  Sloyd  and  health  education52  which  are  known  of  old  as 
Swedish  contributions  are  not  the  only  feats.  Among  the  more 

22  Both  sloyd  and  Swedish  physical  exercises  have  undergone  great 
changes.  See,  for  instance,  Architect  Malmsten’s  plans  for  the  sloyd  in- 
struction which  have  a very  “modern”  note  (82  Malmsten) ; also  the 
emphasis  of  games  and  sports  which  must  occupy  at  least  half  of  the 
practice-time  in  physical  education,  not  counting  special  sport  holidays — 
30,000^r.  were  spent  in  Stockholm  elementary  schools  for  supply  of  skiis 
in  1923. 
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outstanding  at  the  present  time,  the  following  might  be  enumer- 
ated: The  development  of  lower  agricultural  and  trade  schools, 
as  well  as  other  vocational  schools,  adult  education,  and  the 
so-called  (34  35  and  36  Fredricksson;  260  Statens  Offentliga 
Utredningar ; 100  and  101  Olsson);  the  Swedish  development 
of  the  Peoples  High  Schools,  parallel  to  the  Danish  Peoples’ 
High  Schools  though  along  different  lines  from  the  Danish  (86 
Netze) ; the  democratic  organization  and  power  of  the  Swedish 
school  faculties;  methods  of  teaching  foreign  languages  (402 
Karre;  413  Lidholm;  502  Soderbergh;  521  Wadstein;  532,  533 
Zachrisson) ; inclusion  of  obligatory  subjects  like  gymnastics, 
gardening,  sloyd,  sewing,  cooking,  and  laundry  in  the  regular 
elementary  school  curriculum;  school  journeys  and  excursions 
as  educational  means;  vacation  colonies;  school  equipment. 
(The  school  museum  of  Stockholm  is  a revelation  to  many  for- 
eign educators) ; and  to  end  our  list,  Sweden  can  offer  contribu- 
tions to  America  even  in  a field  which  is  so  peculiarly  the  lat- 
ter’s as  in  the  field  of  the  educational  moving  picture.53 

“An  editorial  in  Svenska  Dagbladet,  March  4,  1923,  discusses  the 
“school-movie.”  “Often  it  happens  that  we  Swedes  do  not  realize  how 
well  off  we  are  until  a foreigner  comes  and  points  it  out  to  us.  Very 
likely  only  a few  of  us  knew  before  the  Norwegian  overlaerer  in  a pub- 
lic lecture  at  Stockholm,  stated  it  that  we  in  Sweden  are  likely  to  have 
the  best  archive  of  school  films  in  existence”  and  Bengt  Berg,  the  movie- 
expert  and  author,  writes  about  his  investigations  of  the  American  movie 
in  1923,  as  follows  “If  the  national  educational  movie  industry  of  the 
United  States  is  compared  with  that  of  Europe,  it  seems  as  if  the  Ameri- 
can production  leads  in  quantity  and  technical  resources.  The  world  war 
contributed  to  this,  since  it  inhibited  the  development  of  the  European 
production.  In  spite  of  this  set-back,  I have  found  that  European  educa- 
tional films  are  leading.  I have  found  this  by  repeated  comparison  of 
American  and  European  films  on  the  same  subjects.  The  French  and  Ger- 
man scientific  pictures  show  more  care  and  utilization  of  scientific 
knowledge.  A very  valuable  American  picture  like  Nanook,  on  blood 
circulation,  a very  instructive  picture  of  the  South  Sea  Islands,  only 
serve  to  show  off  the  relative  weakness  of  the  American  educational 
film  in  general.  None  of  the  institutions  and  business  firms  in  moving- 
pictures  in  America,  which  I visited  during  several  months’  study  had 
even  a knowledge  of  educational  pictures  made  by  European  companies 
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But  this  study  is  not  on  possible  Swedish  contributions  to 
American  education.  What  is  it  then  concerned  with?  What 
have  we  here  attempted  to  do?  Two  countries  have  been  com- 
pared, which  are  in  many  ways  a contrast  to  each  other.  One 
has,  in  its  independent  life,  always  been  a republic;  the  other 
has  always  been  a monarchy.  One  is  one  of  the  youngest;  the 
other  one  of  the  oldest  existing  countries.  One  is  one  of  the 
largest;  the  other  has  not  as  many  inhabitants  even  as  are  in 
the  greatest  city  of  the  former.  One  is  remarkably  heterogenous 
racially  and  religiously;  the  other  is  outstandingly  homogenous 
in  the  same  respects.  One  is  suspicious  of  traditions;  the  other 
tenaciously  hangs  on  to  them.  One  was  born  from  a revolution- 
ary war  and  had  its  unity  preserved  by  a second  bloodier  one; 
the  other  has  been  developed  through  the  gradual  process  of 
evolution  and  has  had  no  bloody  revolution  in  modern  times. 

But,  in  spite  of  all  these  contrasting  characteristics,  we  have 
found  in  the  latter  part  of  our  discussion,  that  those  coun- 
tries are  facing  much  the  same  problems  in  education  and  each 
could  profit  by  the  experience  of  the  other,  if  only  aware  of 
it.  But  they  are  not,  at  least  not  sufficiently,  aware.  Why  not? 
Potentially,  commercially,  and  technically,  they  are  nowadays 
neighbors- — since  the  opening  of  the  direct  New  York  to  Stock- 
holm telephone,  we  can  even  say  neighbors  within  speaking 
distance.  Swedish  separators,  vacuum  cleaners,  and  “stoves  and 
iceboxes  in  one”  are  sold  here,  while  over  there  American  canned 
goods,  typewriters,  calculating  machines  and  automobiles,  are 
everywhere  to  be  found.  Even  in  the  more  intellectual  field 
we  have  an  international  exchange.  Swedish  artists  like  Greta 
Garbo,  Lars  Hanson  and  Seastrom  in  the  moving-picture  field, 

like  Gaumont  and  Pathe  Freres,  France;  Svensk  Filmindustri,  Sweden; 
Decla  and  Ufa-Gesellshaft,  Germany.  Much  less  did  they  possess  a col- 
lection of  them.  I can  mention  in  this  connection,  that  the  Swedish  mov- 
ing-picture company  seems  to  own  a larger  and  more  valuable  col- 
lection of  educational  moving  pictures  than  any  organization  abroad” 
(184  Berg). 
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are  beginning  to  be  as  well  known  in  the  United  States  as  Mary 
Pickford  and  Douglas  Fairbanks  are  in  Sweden.  American  op- 
era-goers  admire  Karin  Branzell,  Julia  Claussen,  Nancy  Larsen- 
Todsen,  and  Gota  Ljungberg,  Swedish  singers  at  the  Metropoli- 
tan. A world  famous  violinist  plays  in  Stockholm  as  well  as  in 
New  York.  A Svante  Arrhenius  and  a Michelson  are  equally  ac- 
claimed in  the  two  countries.  But  in  the  field  of  education  we 
find,  as  always,  a slower  development  of  understanding  and 
appreciation.  So  much  slower,  that  many,  even  specialists  in 
the  field,  are  apt  to  deny  that  any  closer  educational  inter- 
change has  taken  place  between  the  United  States  and  Sweden 
in  the  past  than  in  the  American  adoption  of  Swedish  sloyd 
and  gymnastics. 

To  eliminate  this  barrier  of  ignorance  and  to  accelerate  co- 
operation between  the  two  countries  is  the  chief  aim  of  this 
study.  The  first  part  has  proved  that  in  the  past  there  has  been 
an  influence  from  America  to  Sweden.  P.  A.  Siljestrom  and 
Fredrika  Bremer,  N.  G.  W.  Lagerstedt  and  Anna  Kruse  have  car- 
ried American  educational  theory  and  practice  to  Sweden.  In  the 
democratization  of  the  Swedish  school,  in  studies  of  early  child 
psychology,  primary  education,  coeducation,  laboratory  work  in 
natural  sciences,  interest  and  technique,  in  library  administra- 
tion, and  in  vitalizing  school  instruction,  American  influence 
was  early  felt. 

The  last  part  of  this  study  has  pointed  out  that  this  exchange 
of  educational  experience  has  not  gone  far  enough.  A community 
of  interests  and  problems  would  warrant  a better  knowledge  of 
each  other’s  successes  and  failures  in  the  common  field.  But  as 
long  as  the  awareness  of  common  problems  is  inarticulate,  the 
exchange  will  be  slow.  With  a developed  consciousness  of  inter- 
dependence, efficiency  will  demand  a gradual  alleviation  of 
duplications  and  a generous  pooling  of  results  valuable  to  all. 
Francis  Bacon’s  idea  that  all  possible  fields  of  intellectual  ac- 
tivities should  be  surveyed  and  mapped  out  and  this  “pansoph- 
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ism”  then  apportioned  to  different  internationally  known  and 
collaborating  workers,  is  still  a desideratum  which  we  are  striv- 
ing to  realize. 

If  people  active  in  education,  ‘the  greatest  and  most  difficult 
of  all  arts,’  would  conscientiously  strive  to  overcome  their  con- 
servative intellectual  provincialism  and  purposefully  work  for 
closer  contacts  with  each  other,  then  the  day  might  come  when 
the  potential  neighborliness  is  not  only  a commercial  fact,  but 
also  a more  real  social  and  spiritual  one.  Then  we  will  have  not 
only  merchants  in  electric  appliances  and  motor  cars,  but  we 
shall  have  true  “Merchants  of  Light”  of  “the  great  society,” 
who  can  say  of  themselves  in  Bacon’s  words:  “We  maintain 
a trade,  not  of  gold,  silver  or  jewels  nor  for  silk,  nor  for  spices, 
nor  for  any  commodity  of  matter,  but  only  for  God’s  crea- 
ture which  was  light,  to  have  light  of  the  growth  of  all  parts  of 
the  world”  (3  Bacon  p 24). 
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Advantages  of  Consolidation 

Some  of  the  advantages  usually  claimed  for  the  consolidated 
school  will  be  enumerated.  In  general,  they  are  those  of  the  large 
school,  with  adequate  financial  support  and  a large  enough  num- 
ber of  pupils  to  permit  proper  organization  and  administration 
and  adequate  curriculum  provisions,  over  the  small,  inadequately 
supported  one-room  school.  The  following  are  some  of  these  ad- 
vantages : 

1.  Better  organization.  Pupils  can  be  graded  and  classified 
better  because  there  are  more  of  them,  thus  making  it  pos- 
sible to  form  regular  “grades,”  in  charge  of  grade  teachers. 

2.  Better  teaching.  With  a teacher  in  charge  of  only  one  or 
two  grades,  instead  of  all  eight,  as  is  often  the  case  in  the 
one-room  school,  much  better  work  can  be  done.  It  is  sim- 
ply the  application  of  the  principle  of  specialization. 

3.  Better  teachers.  The  consolidated  school  can  attract,  and 
hold,  the  better  qualified  teacher,  just  as  the  city  does  at 
present. 

4.  Better  attendance.  When  the  bus  calls  at  the  home  of  the 
child  in  the  morning  and  safely  returns  him  at  night,  the 
problem  of  tardiness  and  absence  vanishes. 

5.  Better  health  and  morals.  The  modern  sanitary  school  bus 
operated  by  a competent,  upright  driver,  protects  children 
from  exposure  to  weather  and  indecencies  on  the  road. 

6.  Better  school  buildings.  The  modern  consolidated  school 
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building  is  the  last  work  in  schoolhouse  planning  and  con- 
struction. 

7.  Better  equipment  and  apparatus,  with  less  duplication. 

8.  Better  library  facilities.  The  large  district  makes  it  possible 
to  have  more  books  and  apparatus  at  a much  lower  cost 
than  could  be  had  at  the  small  schools. 

9.  Better  supervision  of  instruction.  The  consolidated  school 
has  a supervisor  on  the  grounds  all  the  time,  thus  making 
it  possible  to  have  better  and  closer  supervision  and  to  have 
it  when  and  where  it  is  most  needed. 

10.  Provides  for  high  school  training  at  home.  The  consolidated 
district  should  be  planned  so  that  it  will  be  large  enough  to 
offer  a four-year  high-school  course.  This  makes  it  possible 
for  all  to  avail  themselves  of  a high-school  education  with- 
out the  heavy  expense  of  going  away  to  high  school. 

1 1 . Provides  for  differentiated  courses.  Agriculture,  domestic 
science,  music,  etc.,  can  be  taught  by  special  teachers, 
whereas  this  would  be  impossible  in  scattered  one-room 
schools. 

12.  Provides  for  civic-social  opportunities.  The  school  becomes 
the  community  center,  where  civic  and  social  gatherings 
may  be  held  regularly. 

13.  It  stabilizes  the  country.  People  do  not  have  to  move  to 
town  to  educate  their  children,  and  so  a better  class  of 
citizens  remains  in  the  country.  This  leads  to  community 
improvement — better  homes,  better  grounds,  better  roads, 
etc. 

14.  It  gives  every  child  an  equal  opportunity  for  education  re- 
gardless of  wealth,  or  distance  from  school.  All  have  equal 
length  of  school  term. 

15.  It  has  a greater  holding  power  on  the  child.  Many  more 
children  complete  the  eighth  grade  and  the  high  school  in  the 
consolidated  district  than  in  the  one-room  district. 
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II 

Studentexamen  and  American  College  Entrance 
Examinations 

It  might  be  helpful  to  notice  that  not  only  in  discussing 
broad  principles  but  also  regarding  many  a technical  detail, 
American  experience  might  be  of  value.  For  instance,  it  seems 
as  if  American  experience  could  include  some  valuable  sugges- 
tions even  regarding  the  most  debated  Swedish  question:  re- 
garding the  student  examination  (the  baccalaureate),  the  leav- 
ing examination  at  the  gymnasium. 

In  America  the  cry  “Too  many  go  to  college”  is  quite  vague 
in  comparison  with  the  loud  and  united  Swedish  warning  against 
a white-collar  proletariat.  And  this  is  natural,  since  America  has 
not  reached  the  point  where  there  is  a general  overqualification 
even  for  minor  offices  and  professions.  In  Sweden  this  condition 
is  acute  enough  for  the  Postmaster-General  to  have  decreed  that 
“Studenter  (B.S.)  must  not  apply  for  certain  lower  positions 
within  the  Royal  Mail  Service.”  In  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica there  is  not  the  situation  prevalent  as  in  Sweden,  where  the 
state  yearly  provides  practically  free  higher  education  only  to 
see  its  young  men  emigrate  to  other  countries,  or  work  for  other 
nations  in  constructive  work  for  certain  years,  or  to  be  unoc- 
cupied altogether.  In  Anatolia  there  are  at  present  many  Swed- 
ish engineers  working;  the  same  is  true  of  the  Indies,  Siam, 
Persia,  Egypt,  and  South  America.  Cederschiold  in  his  book 
Skolfragan  ur  samhallets  synpunkt  (20  Cederschiold  p 24-25), 
refers  to  the  following  statistics  of  civil  engineers,  which  show 
that  of  the  graduates  of  the  Royal  Technical  Institute  of  1920 
there  were,  among  the  thirty  to  thirty-five-year-olds  38  per 
cent  without  positions  in  1923  and  12.8  per  cent  emigrated, 
and  for  those  under  thirty  the  figures  were  respectively  six  and 
seventeen.  The  second  largest  institute  of  the  country  of  equal 
standing  has  even  more  unfavorable  figures: 
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Graduates  of 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 


Emigrated  Unemployed  Gain] idly  Employed 

36%  40%  24% 

30%  45%  25% 

44%  52%  4% 

38%  45%  17% 


Certainly  these  statistics  are  very  meaningful  and  indicate  a 
great  national  problem.  Sweden,  in  spite  of  being  the  most 
densely  populated  country  of  its  latitude — we  often  forget  that 
it  is  on  the  same  parallel  as  upper  Labrador  and  Alaska — has 
never  been  able  to  supply  work  for  all  the  people  within  its 
borders.  Emigrations  have  always  taken  place  from  the  Viking 
days  to  the  present  “quota  rush.”  But  it  is  a great  national 
economic  problem  as  to  how  far  Sweden  will  be  able  to  provide 
higher  education  for  all  its  migratory  youth.  In  the  present  dis- 
cussion of  the  problem  three  main  views  may  be  distinguished. 
One  as  represented  by  the  Committee  of  Experts  is,  that  the 
State,  according  to  just  democratic  principles,  should  provide 
higher  education  for  all  who  can  profit  by  it.  That  is,  there 
should  be  provided  as  many  sections  of  the  classes  in  the  real 
school  and  in  the  gymnasium  as  there  are  pupils  who  success- 
fully pass  their  entrance  examination.  Lektor  Oscar  Olsson,  and 
the  minority  of  the  Social  Democrats  or  the  Special  Riksdag 
Committee  on  Schools  subscribe  to  this  point  of  view.  A second 
point  of  view  is  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  state  to  divert  as  many 
as  possible  of  its  youth  into  practical  courses  by  lessening  the 
suction  exercised  by  the  theoretical  studies.  This  can  be  effected 
by  not  allowing  students  to  branch  off  into  theoretical  studies 
too  early.  Many  others,  however,  hold  that  it  is  contrary  to  all 
economic  principles  to  let  the  supply  considerably  exceed  the 
demand.  They  maintain  that  the  state  owes  the  young  an  esti- 
mate based  on  statistics  showing  what  per  cent  of  them  ought 
to  choose  certain  trades  or  professions.  A systematic  vocational 
guidance  is  recommended.  From  1916  to  1920  Sweden  had  an 
average  of  nineteen  hundred  eighty-eight  studenter;  in  1925 
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they  were  two  thousand  three  hundred  thirty-six,  in  spite  of 
the  increased  unemployment  in  all  fields.  Dr.  Sven  Em.  Ohlon 
points  out  in  his  pamphlet  Skolpropositionen  that  the  school 
question  has  another  social  aspect  which  does  not  appear  in  the 
Royal  Proposition:  “What  is  going  to  happen  to  all  these  young, 
tempted  into  the  higher  schools?”  he  asks. 

Is  the  intention  really  that  the  government  shall  supply  stu- 
dentexamen  (roughly  corresponding  to  two  years  in  college)  for 
young  men,  that  they  may  afterwards  drift  about  unemployed  or 
with  an  uncertain,  precarious  existence  as  salesmen  of  vacuum 
cleaners,  sewing  machines  and  Christmas  numbers  of  periodicals? 
But  if  this  is  the  situation  now,  what  will  it  be  when  the  new  crowds 
are  switched  over  on  the  learned  road?  The  Royal  Proposal  passes 
over  this  problem  (98  Ohlon  p 29). 

There  might  be  some  line  of  thought  indicated  in  the  United 
States  which  might  prove  helpful  especially  regarding  the  Swed- 
ish overestimation  of  studentexamen.  We  find  that  it  is  not  only 
the  social  democratic  members  of  the  Riksdag  who  have  moved 
its  abolition  as  a “class  badge.”  Even  representatives  of  higher 
learning  like  Professor  C.  G.  Bergman  of  Lund  University  pro- 
pose to  replace  studentexamen,  as  exercising  too  great  attraction 
on  the  young  and  wakening  pretensions  hard  to  meet,  with  a 
leaving  certificate  and  no  ceremony.  The  editor,  T.  Fogelquist, 
even  puts  it  more  forcefully  in  his  lecture  in  Uppsala,  Novem- 
ber 25,  1925,  reviewed  in  the  Dagens  Nyheter.  “All  the  false 
glamor,  all  the  glory  with  wThich  studentexamen  is  resplendent, 
all  the  false  hopes  it  holds  out  without  ever  meeting  all  the 
misdirected  social  ambition  attached  to  it — they  all  contribute 
to  an  overestimation  of  its  value  and  worth.  Studentexamen  at- 
tracts the  youths  as  the  light  the  moths.”  Some  vote  to  do  away 
with  the  student  romanticism  and  the  sentiments  of  the  white 
cap  and  the  student  song,  “Sing  of  the  happy  days  of  the  stu- 
dents,” and  so  on,  by  moving,  as  in  early  nineteenth  century, 
the  entrance  examinations  back  to  the  universities,  and  thus 
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dispel  the  popular  excitement  of  the  studentexamen  in  the  higher 
schools. 

Mr.  Munck  af  Rosenskjold,  Mayor  of  Landskrona,  proposes 
a shortening  of  the  gymnasium  by  one  year  for  everybody  and 
a special  propaedeutic  course  for  potential  university  students 
at  these  institutions;  while  lektor  Folke  Berlinde  in  Svenska 
Dagbladet,  March,  1924,  proposes  that  this  course  ought  to  be 
kept  at  the  gymnasium.  Regarding  the  drawbacks  of  having 
the  examinations  at  the  respective  universities,  American  ex- 
perience can  supply  plenty  of  evidence.  But  what  about  the 
American  practice  of  having  the  graduation  from  the  schools  of 
youth  as  an  impressive  social  ceremony  with  valedictories,  Class 
Day  exercises,  etc.,  etc.,  at  all  the  high  schools,  Commercial, 
Technical,  Practical,  as  well  as  those  of  a more  academic  trend? 
Since  the  Swedes  maintain  that  it  is  the  glory  of  the  student 
cap  that  tempts  so  many  to  theoretical  studies  and  that  there 
exists  in  their  country  a regrettable  overvaluation  of  the  aca- 
demic studies  over  the  practical  ones,  why  not  make  the  student 
cap  a sign  of  completed  graduation  of  whatever  kind  his  sec- 
ondary school  may  be?  This  might  give  added  prestige  to  the 
technical  and  practical  courses — the  fond  interest  of  the  reform- 
ers. It  might  be  profitable  to  investigate  more  closely  the  Ameri- 
can system  of  graduation  from  high  school  as  a leaving  cere- 
mony for  all  and  specially  arranged  College  Entrance  Board 
examinations  only  for  those  who  intend  to  go  on  to  college? 
Even  some  more  technical  suggestions  regarding  these  College 
Board  examinations  might  prove  helpful  to  Swedes  engaged  in 
solving  the  leaving  examination  problem.  Since  1916  Intelligence 
Tests  have  been  used  in  the  College  Board  examination,  showing 
a high  positive  correlation  with  the  more  traditional  subject- 
matter  tests. 

But  enough  has  been  said  about  the  value  of  the  mental 
tests.  The  technical  suggestions  referred  to  in  this  connection 
deal  with  the  written  subject  tests  and  their  relation  to  the  edu- 
cational tests  in  the  Swedish  leaving  examination.  The  latter 
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have  been  much  discussed  by  all  authorities.  The  School  Com- 
mission claims  that  the  translation  of  a Swedish  text  into  a 
foreign  language  as  the  only  written  examination  in  that  lan- 
guage provokes  an  undue  stress  on  grammatical  niceties  and  a 
lessened  weight  in  consequence  on  the  knowledge  of  the  people, 
its  customs,  and  culture.  The  Commission  proposes  an  essay  on 
a general  subject  or  that  the  knowledge  of  the  language  might 
be  tested  by  a translation  from  the  foreign  language  into  Swed- 
ish. This  has  been  much  opposed,  since  it  has  been  remarked 
that  stress  will  then  be  put  on  the  correct  expressions  of  the 
Mother  tongue  instead  of  on  the  foreign  language  in  question. 
Dr.  R.  E.  Zackrisson  stresses  the  importance  of  a written  test 
in  the  foreign  language,  and  gives  as  an  illustration  a test  in 
French  given  in  the  General  School  Examination,  London  LTni- 
versity,  containing  both  translation  to  and  from  French  as  well 
as  a free  composition  in  French. 

American  experience  in  this  respect  may  also  be  helpful.  If  we 
compare  the  written  test  in  French  as  given  in  Swedish  schools 
with  a college  entrance  examination  test,  we  find  that  many 
valuable  suggestions  may  be  received  by  the  Swedish  teachers. 
(The  comparison  would  be  unfair  without  mentioning  that  the 
Swedish  written  examination  is  supplemented  by  an  oral  ex- 
amination which  is  supposed  to  provide  an  adequate  test  of  the 
student’s  acquaintance  with  the  conditions,  culture  and  litera- 
ture of  the  people.) 

This  leads,  however,  to  another  point  w7orthy  of  consideration. 
There  has  been  some  criticism  of  the  oral  examinations  in  the 
studentexamen.  In  spite  of  the  state  witnesses,  the  so-called 
“censors”  (their  presence  at  all  student examena  tends  to  guaran- 
tee a certain  equality  of  standards),  it  has  been  maintained 
that  the  time  allowance  on  the  oral  part  of  the  leaving  exami- 
nation is  limited  to  a few  minutes  per  pupil  and  that  thus  the 
examination  is  marked  by  accidental  formulation  of  questions 
as  w’ell  as  by  the  teacher’s  personality  and  subjective  judgment 
in  general. 
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Some  of  the  Gothenburg  teachers  started  a discussion  club 
on  the  School  Commission’s  proposals  and  published  their  opin- 
ions in  a book,  Gymnasial  rejormen.  They  propose  that  since  the 
work  of  the  gymnasia  is  to  be  reformed,  the  examination  should 
also  be  reformed  and  suggest  that  uniform  written  lists  of  ques- 
tions could  be  given  to  do  away  with  the  accidentalness  of  the 
present  oral  examination  and  the  stress  on  rapid  and  superficial 
thinking,  encouraged  by  the  need  for  immediate  answers.  They 
stress  further  that  if  there  is  to  be  a stricter  selection  of  students 
for  higher  institutions,  which  is  one  of  the  desiderata  of  the 
new  reform,  the  written  tests  would  meet  the  just  demand  for 
an  equal  opportunity  for  all  students  better  than  do  the  indi- 
vidually conducted  quizzes.  The  Experts  have  taken  up  the  sug- 
gestion but  maintain  that  subjects  like  chemistry  could  hardly 
be  satisfactorily  tested  in  a written  examination.  (This  would 
indicate  that  they  were  unaware  of  American  practice  of  long 
standing.)  The  Gothenburg  teachers  had  suggested  that  written 
tests  could  well  be  tried  in  chemistry,  history,  biology,  physics, 
and  all  traditional  subjects.  Since  the  reorganization  of  the  gym- 
nasium aims  at  distributing  studies  over  the  last  years  of  the 
gymnasium,  it  would  mean  that  some  of  these  written  quizzes 
could  be  taken  in  the  Sophomore  and  Junior  years.  Examinations 
in  a few  major  subjects  should  constitute  the  leaving  examina- 
tions. Celander,  one  of  the  Gothenburg  group,  says  that  when 
they  recommended  these  lists  of  questions,  they  did  not  know 
about  foreign  attempts  along  this  line.  In  a footnote,  he  mentions 
that  similar  ideas  have  arisen  in  Denmark.  The  Danish  Gym- 
nasieskolernes  Loererjorening  recommended  similar  written  tests 
in  history,  physics,  chemistry,  Latin,  mentioning  that  these 
forms  of  examinations  were  well  known  in  England,  United 
States  of  America,  France  and  Germany.  The  Swedish  advocates 
of  the  written  tests  have  carefully  searched  for  possible  draw- 
backs. They  mention,  for  instance,  undue  stress  on  details  and 
an  accumulation  of  facts,  in  themselves  unimportant,  and  a 
temptation  to  enlarge  the  courses  by  including  new  material 
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and  so  on.  They  recommend  that  in  the  Swedish  tests  students 
would  get  a chance  to  refer  to  special  individual  studies  car- 
ried out  in  various  subjects  like  music,  art,  scientific  research, 
and  the  like  (59  Jacobsson  and  Celander,  p 127).  Also,  they 
maintained,  that  students  should  never  have  to  answer  more 
than  one-third  or  one-fourth  of  all  the  detailed  questions,  and 
that  “essay”  questions  on  major  problems  should  round  out 
the  test  until  the  plan  had  gained  more  confidence.  Further- 
more, the  students  could  have  a choice  between  the  new  written 
tests  and  the  old-fashioned  oral  examination.  Maybe  an  oppor- 
tunity to  try  both  would  alleviate  the  prevalent  nervousness  of 
the  students  in  the  leaving  examination,  popularly  considered  the 
hardest  of  all  examinations,  especially  in  the  matter  of  taxing  the 
health  of  the  eighteen-to-twenty  age  level. 

The  present  American  discussion  and  development  of  Col- 
lege Entrance  Board  examinations  would,  among  the  Gothen- 
burg teachers  at  least,  find  an  interested  audience.  Their  atten- 
tion could  be  drawn  to  questions  like  “new  type  versus  old 
type,”  the  stress  on  “Comprehensives,”  the  need  for  more  at- 
tention to  the  complete  school  records  and  former  teachers  con- 
sensus as  well  as  the  present  American  attacks  on  the  evil  of  all 
examinations.  Gustaf  Ageberg,  one  of  the  Gothenburg  teachers, 
for  instance,  is  against  all  kinds  of  examinations.  He  wants 
certificates  with  a ceremonial  leaving  examination  without  any 
censor  as  state  witness  even.  The  certification  plan  has  worked 
in  higher  private  schools,  he  points  out.  He  wants  the  gymnasia 
to  become  “not  bureaucratically  administered  examination  insti- 
tutions, but  institutions  for  real  education  and  fostering  of 
youth.”  He  would  also  find  many  in  America  to  share  in  his 
opinions.  And  it  would  interest  him  as  well  as  the  many  Swedes 
who  look  upon  the  studentexamen  as  a great  evil  to  find  out 
about  the  system  of  doing  away  with  the  special  entrance  ex- 
aminations, developed  to  a great  extent  in  so  many  American 
state  universities. 
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Note  : The  Swedish  vowels  A A O are 
to  be  found  at  the  end  of  the  alphabet. 


A 

Activity  school,  39;  and  the  new 
psychology,  69 
Adolescence,  183,  184 
Agardh,  A.  C.,  29;  on  free  promo- 
tion : on  hometasks,  103 
Alaska,  22,  244 
Alcohol  restriction,  20 
Allgemeine  Mittelschule,  87 
Almquist,  N.  J.  F.,  49,  and  the  Law 
of  1927,  74,  89;  and  elections 
of  1928,  78;  on  special  classes, 
176,  180;  on  differentiation,  180 
Amendments,  to  Educational  Law 
of  1927,  SO 

American  Educational  World,  120, 
1SS,  212.  See  also  Amerikanska 
Uppfostringsvdrlden 
American  Library  Association,  123 
American  Scandinavian  Foundation, 
1S7  sqq 

American  Scandinavian  Review,  4 
Americanization,  of  Europe,  31 
Amerikanska  Uppfostringsvdrlden, 
120, 1SS,  212.  See  also  American 
Educational  World 
Andersson  of  Hackenas,  Jonas,  36 
Andersson  of  Ovanmyra,  6 
Angevin  Britain  and  Scandinavia,  22 
I Anglo-Saxon,  22,  65,  138,  16S 
Arbeitschule,  66,  126,  166,  213 
Arbetet,  51 

Arbetsskolan,  66,  166 


Argentine,  praise  of  Swedish  schools, 
239 

Arrhenius,  Svante,  241 
Ars  Donati,  23 
Ascheberg,  Margareta,  7 
Australia,  21 

Austria,  S3;  in  Higher  School  Sys- 
tems Abroad,  86;  and  the  uni- 
fied system  of  schools,  87,  166; 
and  differentiation,  179 

B 

Baldwin,  Bird  T.,  on  heredity  and 
environment,  221 

Barnard,  Henry,  influence  on  Silje- 
strom,  107 ; methods  praised 
107  sqq 

Barndomsskola,  11,  40 
Barnens  Ratt,  171 
Behorighetslagen,  39.  See  also,  Sex 
Disqualification  Removal  Act 
Bengtsson,  Sven,  i Norup,  chairman 
of  Continuation  School  Experts, 
79 

Berg,  Fridtjuv,  37,  137 
Bergquist,  B.  Jison,  47;  on  politics 
and  education,  85;  on  Siljes- 
trom,  103 ; on  teacher  training, 
ISO  sqq;  on  attitude  to  psy- 
chology, 151;  on  democratic 
laroverk,  172 ; on  detecting 
bright  students,  185 
Bergstrand,  Anna  Brita,  143 
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Bemadotte,  Carl  Johan,  S 
Beskow,  Bernhard  von,  28 
Biology,  229,  250 
Bolsheviks,  50 
Boman,  Esther,  134  sqq 
Bondejorbundet,  76 
Borgstrom,  Marcus,  151 
Brahe,  J.,  7 

Bremer,  Fredrika,  241 ; on  educa- 
tion of  American  women,  114; 
champion  girls’  education,  116 
sqq;  on  coeducation,  140 
Brummerska  skolan,  119 
Biirgerschtde,  81 

Bus  service,  178;  and  the  one  lad- 
der school,  218,  222;  recent 
growth  in,  221;  and  consolida- 
tion, 222 

C 

Camps,  summer,  237 
Canada,  21 

Carlson,  F.  F.,  29,  117 
Carney,  Mabel,  219 
Catechism,  condition  for  marriage : 
in  1919  Regulations:  compared 
with  intelligence  tests,  IS;  re- 
newed controversy,  80 
Catholics,  number  of,  in  Sweden,  1 
Central  Board  of  Education,  and 
new  investigations,  76;  and 
Riksdag’s  recommendations, 
79;  and  reforms  of  old  laroverk, 
80;  and  girls  transfer  to  gym- 
nasium, 83 ; and  traveling  schol- 
arships, 99 

Centralization,  in  Swedish  govern- 
ment, 10 
Charles  IX,  1 
Chemistry,  229,  250 


Church,  Lutheran  state  in  Sweden, 
homogeneity  of,  1,  14;  and 
education,  13,  14;  and  Gus- 
tavus  Adolphus,  14;  compul- 
sory attendance  of,  14 ; records, 
14;  contributions  of,  20;  and 
state,  separation  of,  15,  16; 
Catholic  influence  of,  23 
Citizenship,  instruction  in  Swedish 
constitution,  17;  training  for, 
18 

Clason,  S.  A.,  48;  and  the  Commit- 
tee of  Experts,  89 
Class  circulation,  7,  172 
Classics,  retrenchment  of,  88;  in 
U.S.  criticized,  111 
Comenius,  J.,  8,  24 
Committee,  The  Continuation- 
school  experts  of  1929,  79;  Edu- 
cational of  1828,  34;  of  Five 
Experts  of  1924,  48  sqq,  64;  on 
written  work,  67,  on  sport  holi- 
days, 68;  on  lyceum,  208;  on 
intelligence  tests,  226  sqq;  on 
tests,  229,  250;  on  access  to 
higher  school  246;  “Experts  of 
1927”;  report  on  communal  girl 
schools,  80;  on  administrative 
problems,  81;  on  girl  schools: 
lyceum,  82 ; experts  of  1924, 
reference  to  America,  166;  on 
individualized  instruction,  213; 
on  differentiation,  179, 183, 184; 
on  foreign  experience,  187 ; Ex- 
perts of  1931,  60;  calling  of, 
84;  on  Girl  schools,  1885-88, 
141 ; the  Improvement  of 
School  Libraries,  67 ; National, 
on  Research  in  Secondary  Edu- 
cation (American),  233;  the 
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Great  School  Commission  of 
1918-1923,  19,  41  sqq,  64; 
and  examinations,  68;  referred 
to  by  Ryden,  75 ; and  commit- 
tee of  1931,  84;  and  interna- 
tional trend,  86;  on  coeduca- 
tion, 142 ; neglect  American  ex- 
perience, 143,  165;  and  indi- 
vidualization, 213;  and  selec- 
tion of  gifted  students,  226, 
227  ; Special  Riksdag,  on 
Schools,  52,  74,  90,  213;  Special 
on  State  Support  of  Elementary 
School  Buildings,  222 

Common-school  enthusiasts,  plat- 
form of,  37;  triumph  in  1909, 
38;  and  Ryden,  74;  on  differen- 
tiation, 176,  179;  and  rural 
youth,  177,  178 

Competition,  free,  between  school- 
forms,  38n,  52 

Concentration  of  studies  and  the 
School  commission,  46 ; and  the 
Bill  of  1927,  66,  sqq;  and  com- 
munal girl  school  report  of 
1928,  80,  sqq;  and  shortened 
secondary  schools,  89 

Consolidation  of  schools,  220  sqq; 
242  sqq 

Constitution,  Swedish,  1720,  34 

Contacts,  personal,  importence  of, 
95,  98,  100,  101,  153,  154,  157, 
158, 159, 164;  educational  slow- 
ness of,  159 

Contributions  to  School  Architec- 
ture, 106 

Cooking,  obligatory,  239 

Courses  of  study,  in  1862,  29;  and 
School  Commission,  43 ; and 
Law  of  1927,  56,  57,  68;  made 


flexible,  68;  enrichment  of,  201, 
202,  244;  obligatory  elementary 
school  subjects,  240 
Crown,  leadership  of,  9-12;  power 
of,  76;  and  the  Wasa  Rings,  3 
Cubberley,  E.  P.,  on  surveys,  224 
Current  events,  in  American  schools, 
128 

Czecho-Slovakia,  praise  of  Swedish 
schools,  238 

D 

Dagens  Nyheter,  51;  and  the  Law 
of  1927,  74;  and  studentexa- 
men,  247 

Dalton  Plan,  in  Pedagogiska  Spors - 
mal,  97 ; growing  interest  on, 
211,  212 ; and  Oscar  Olson,  212 ; 
and  Anna  Pallin,  213 
Danielson,  Anna,  126 
De  Geer’s  method,  4 
De  la  Gardie,  M.  G.,  7 
Democracy  demands  on  education 
in  Experts’  report,  48 ; of  Swed- 
ish old  system,  170,  172,  173, 
175;  and  special  classes,  176 
Demokratiens  Skolvasen,  212 
Denmark,  serfdom  in : feudal  system 
of,  3 ; in  Higher  School  Systems 
Abroad,  86;  and  the  common 
foundation  school,  86  sqq;  and 
differentiation,  179;  written  ex- 
amination, 250 

Department  of  education,  and  fur- 
ther investigations,  76;  and  the 
execution  of  the  Bill  of  1927, 
76,  78 

Dewey,  Evelyn,  148 
Dewey,  John,  31 ; translation  of  into 
Swedish,  96,  135,  147 
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Differentiation,  57;  in  the  Danish 
system,  87 ; in  elementary 
schools,  175-176;  necessary  for 
democracy,  179,  181,  182;  in- 
compatible with  democracy, 
180,  181,  189;  necessary  for 
gifted  youth,  190,  202,  209;  not 
enough,  209;  individualized  in- 
struction, 210 

Discipline  of  the  youths  of  Jonkop- 
ing,  11 

Doctrinols,  23 
Domestic  science,  67 
Dorpat  University  founded  by  Gus- 
tavus  Adolphus,  10 
Dublin,  22 

E 

Ecklesiastikdepartmentet,  16.  See 
also  Department  of  Education 
Ecklesiastikminister,  19,  60,  75;  and 
continuation  school  experts,  79; 
and  Experts  of  1924,  74,  89; 
and  Experts  of  1927,  80,  81 ; 
and  the  Experts  of  1931,  79; 
and  the  catechism,  80 
Edgren,  Hjalmar,  on  coeducation, 
141 

Education,  civic,  35,  36,  37;  co- 
educational, 42 ; and  School 
commission,  46,  90;  American 
influence,  101;  and  Bremer: 
Siljestrom,  140;  arguments  for 
and  against,  141,  144;  physical, 
in  the  Law  of  1927,  68;  modern 
tendencies,  240;  pre-school, 
120,  238.  See  also  under 

Schools,  elementary ; Schools, 
secondary,  Education  of  girls 
Educational  bill,  or  Law  of  1859, 


29;  of  1927,  50  sqq,  54  sqq, 
165,  168  sqq.  See  also  Church 
laws;  Folkskolestadga;  Ordi- 
nance; Regulations 
Educational  Institution  of  the  Unit- 
ed States,  Their  Character  and 
Organization,  The,  103;  on 
Barnard,  107 

Eighteenth  century,  political  ideals 
and  Norway,  3 
Ekman,  premier,  53,  74 
Electives,  57;  reconsidered,  84;  in 
American  graded  schools,  192 
Emerson,  Ralph  Waldo,  quoted  by 
Bremer,  115 
Encyclopedists,  24 
England,  22,  23 ; in  Higher  School 
Systems  Abroad,  86;  in  Swed- 
ish educational  periodicals,  93, 
94,  95,  96,  97,  98;  traveling 
scholarships  to,  100;  and  Sil- 
jestrom, 102,  106;  and  Swedish 
schools,  238 

Englewood  High  School,  Chicago, 
143 

English  language,  study  of,  advo- 
cated by  Liberals,  24 
Enhet  och  medborgerlighet,  34 
Enhetsskolan,  175  ; and  rural  youth, 
177;  undifferentiated,  179 
Esthonia,  20 

Examinations,  entrance,  to  real 
school  56,  69,  169,  234;  to 
gymnasium,  42;  types  of,  68 
sqq 

Examination,  leaving,  real  school, 
34,  42,  43;  gymnasium  or  stu- 
dentexamen,  18,  42,  43,  54,  58 
sqq,  69,  70,  185,  244,  255;  and 
girls,  83 ; and  School  Commis- 
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sion,  46,  149,  226;  and  Clason, 
48;  American,  130;  oral  stu- 
dentexamen,  249,  250;  College 
Entrance  Board,  248,  249,  251; 
uniform  tests,  229,  249;  com- 
prehensives:  certification,  251 
Expositions  and  fairs,  International, 
99;  and  exchange  of  ideas,  98, 
99 

Extraldrare,  and  the  Education  Bill 
of  1927,  62  sqq 

F 

Fairbanks,  Douglas,  4,  241 
Fellows,  of  American  Scandinavian 
Foundation,  158,  159 
Festina  lente,  2,  50,  77,  85,  152 
Filosofisk  dmbets-examen,  require- 
ments in  psychology  and  peda- 
gogy, 70 

Finland,  20;  in  Higher  School  Sys- 
tems Abroad,  86 
First  Chamber.  See  Riksdag 
Foerster,  F.  YV.,  31,  118;  on  coedu- 
cation, 144 

Folkhogskolan.  See  Peoples  High 
School 

Folkskolan  and  Ryden’s  memoran- 
dum, 39 

Folkskolan  som  bottenskola,  37,  75, 
137,  138 

Folkskolestadga,  11 
Folkuppfostran  och  yrkesskolor,  31 
Formalstujen,  26 

France,  22,  23;  in  Higher  School 
Systems  Abroad,  86;  in  Swed- 
ish educational  periodicals,  93, 
94,  95,  96,  97,  98;  and  praise 
of  Swedish  schools,  239 
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Fredlund,  G.  J.,  on  selection  of  stu- 
dents, 228 

Fredrika  Bremer  Association,  on  dis- 
crimination against  girls,  60 
Fredriksson,  N.,  and  Irish  continu- 
ation schools,  238 
Freeman,  F.  N.,  on  special  treat- 
ment of  gifted  children,  208 
Frihetstiden,  17 

Fryxell,  Anders,  34,  35,  52;  advo- 
cated one-ladder  system,  103 
Foreningen,  123 

G 

Garbo,  Greta,  241 
Gardening,  obligatory,  239 
Geijer,  E.  G.,  52 

German  language,  predominance  of, 
24;  in  studentexamen,  229 
Germany,  23,  53,  166;  influence  of, 
23,  24,  25,  30,  32;  in  Higher 
School  Systems  Abroad,  86; 
and  a unified  system  of  schools, 
86 ; in  Swedish  educational 
periodicals,  93,  94,  95,  96,  97, 
98;  and  traveling  scholarships, 
100;  and  differentiation,  179 
“Get-Culture-Quick  schemes,”  129 
Graves,  F.  P.,  on  consolidation,  221 
Gustavian  domains  given  to  Uni- 
versity of  Upsala,  10 
Gustavus  Adolphus,  savior  of  Pro- 
testantism ; and  communica- 
tion; and  universities  of  Up- 
sala, Dorpat,  Abo ; and  School 
Commission  of  1922,  10;  es- 
tablishment of  barnaskolor : on 
the  Discipline  of  the  Youths  of 
Jonkoping,  11;  and  state  in- 
spection : departmental  govern- 
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ment:  administration,  12;  and 
Lutheran  church,  13 
Gymnasial  reformen,  250 
Gymnasium,  18,  24;  criticism  of, 
30;  and  Fryxell,  34;  proposed 
reorganization,  34,  38;  and 
Ryden,  40;  sectioning  of,  41; 
and  School  Commission,  42,  43, 
46,  226;  and  Law  of  1927,  54, 
57  sqq,  169;  Modern  Lan- 
guage-, 57;  concentration: 
practical  work,  67  ; rural  youth, 
177;  and  Jacobson:  Gymnasial 
Reformen,  245-251.  See  also 
Examinations,  entrance : leav- 
ing: Studentexamen 
Gymnastics,  17,  239 
Goteborgs  Handelstidningen,  53 
Goteborgs  posten,  75 

H 

Hall,  B.  Rud.,  on  Siljestrom,  104 
Hall,  G.  Stanley,  118  sqq;  149 
Hallendorff,  Carl,  10 
Hamburg,  schools,  intelligence  tests, 
227 

Hammarlund,  Emil,  37,  137 
Hammer,  B.,  118,  185;  prognosis  of 
success  in  studies:  psychology 
in  Swedish  schools,  186 
Hebrew,  study  of  eliminated,  17 
Hekscher,  Ebba,  116 
Helger,  Nils,  171 
Herbart,  J.  F.,  27 
Herbartian  system,  25,  27 
Hertka,  116 

Higher  School  Systems  Abroad,  The 
86 

History,  57,  229,  250 
Holidays,  for  sport,  68 


Holland,  the  New  Act  of  1918,  87 
Homes  of  the  New  World,  The,  114 
Home-work,  limitation  of,  67 
Homogeneity,  1,  240 
Hubendick,  E.,  1 

Hanninger,  Nils,  on  American  kin- 
dergarten, 120;  on  modem  psy- 
chology, 146;  on  “American,” 
155  sqq;  on  individualized  in- 
struction, 212 

Hogalid  elementary  school,  address 
at,  102 

I 

Iceland,  22 

“Inner  work,”  34,  43,  64  sqq;  and 
the  Riksdag,  70;  new  direc- 
tions needed,  84;  means  to 
shorten  secondary  schools,  89; 
in  America,  127,  165 
Instruction  individualized,  and  de- 
mocracy, 179,  203,  209,  210,  211 
Intelligence  tests.  See  Tests 
Intelligensmatningar  deras  teori  och 
praxis,  147 

“Interest  in  all  things  foreign,”  21,  ' 
22  1 
Introduction  to  School  Architecture, 
106 

Ireland,  22 

Irish  Free  State  and  Swedish  con- 
tinuation schools,  238 

J 

l 

Jacobson,  M.,  147 ; on  gymnasial  j, 
reform,  229,  250 

Jaederholm,  G.  A.,  on  Swedish  at- 
titude towards  intelligence  tests  ^ 
145,  146,  147,  226,  227 
Jean  Christophe,  4 
Jews,  in  Sweden,  1 
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Johansson,  August,  on  expansion  of 
Central  Board  of  Education, 
76 ; on  heredity,  171 

K 

Kandel,  T.  L.,  33,  86 
I Kerschensteiner,  G.,  31 
Kilpatrick,  W.  H.,  on  tests,  232 
Kindergarten,  American,  influence 
on  Sweden,  120 

Kruse,  Anna,  on  visit  to  America, 
99;  reformer  of  primary  edu- 
cation, 119;  impressions  of 
America,  126 
Kulturstadien,  27 

L 

Labrador,  22,  244 
Laboratory  work,  obligatory,  67 
Lagerstedt,  N.  G.  W.,  travel  in  the 
U.  S.,  99,  100;  and  Stanley 
Hall,  118;  on  American  high 
school  students,  130,  132,  133 
Lancastrian-Bell,  25 
Languages,  and  the  Bill  of  1927,  56, 
57,  169;  written  work  in,  67; 
in  studentexamen,  69 ; Riksdag 
discussion  of,  70;  postponement 
of  study,  89 ; in  Gymnasial  Re- 
jormen,  229  sq;  methods,  239. 
See  also  Classics ; English ; Ger- 
man ; Hebrew ; Latin ; Swedish 
Lantmannapartiet,  37 
Latin,  18,  35 ; and  written  work  in, 
67,  250;  and  studentexamen,  69, 
229 

Latvia,  20 

Laundry,  obligatory,  239 

Leach,  Henry  G.,  22,  23 

Library,  34,  67 ; American  influence, 


101;  and  the  Riksdag  1840-41, 
103;  and  Siljestrom,  121  sqq; 
and  Oscar  Olsson,  121;  and 
Valfrid  Palmgren,  123  ; and  Alf- 
hild  Sandberg,  124  sqq;  in 
schools,  126 

“Light  and  heat  funds,”  and  poor 
students,  71,  173 
Lighthart,  Jan,  31 
Linder,  Gurli,  124,  154 
Literature,  American  educational,  as 
means  of  transfer,  95-98,  148, 
150;  not  well  known,  153,  162, 
164 

Ljungberg,  Gota,  241 
Locke,  J.,  24 
Lockstep,  29,  166 
Luther,  Martin,  23 
Lyceum  and  the  School  Commis- 
sion, 42;  in  the  Law  of  1927, 
58;  postponement,  78,  84;  dis- 
cussion of,  208 

Laroverk,  35,  54,  55,  168;  opened  to 
girls,  59;  “inner  work,”  64; 
“light  and  heat  fund,”  71 ; new 
type,  80 ; discrimination  against 
girls,  83 ; in  the  Law  of  1927, 
169;  social  status  of  students, 
170,  172,  173;  fees  of,  173; 
special  classes,  176 

M 

Malmsten,  C.,  architect,  238 
Mann,  Horace,  and  Siljestrom,  107 ; 

and  Fredrika  Bremer,  114 
Marriage  laws,  20 
Mathematics,  examination  obliga- 
tory, 56;  value  of  examinations, 
69;  in  studentexamen,  69,  229, 
250 
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McMurry,  Frank,  on  tests,  232 
Medborgerlighet,  36 
Melanchthon,  Ph.,  23 
Metternich  era,  28 
Michelson,  A.  A.,  241 
Middle  class,  SO 

Monopoly,  avoiding,  in  Experts’ 
Report,  49 
Monroe,  P.,  27 

Montessori,  Maria,  31;  in  Peda- 
gogiska  Sporsmal,  97 
Munsterberg,  H.,  148 
Mansson,  Nils,  S 

N 

Napoleonic  era,  and  Norway,  3 
Natural  Sciences,  17;  laboratory 
work  in,  67 ; American  influence 
on,  101;  experiments  in,  130; 
and  Lagerstedt,  130  sqq,  133; 
in  America,  131  sqq 
New  Era,  97 
New  Zealand,  21 

Nilsson,  Teophil,  128;  on  intelli- 
gence tests,  146 

Nobility,  Swedish,  and  the  middle 
class : Epoch  of  Greatness : pub- 
lic spirit  and  donations,  7 ; 
leadership,  8;  contributions,  20 
Nordfelt,  A.,  155 

Nordisk  Familjebok,  on  Siljestrom, 
104 

Nordisk  Tidskrijt,  American  sub- 
jects, 97 

Nordlund,  Karl,  on  increase  in  ele- 
mentary school  enrollment,  79; 
on  intelligence  tests,  151;  on 
American  schools,  162 
Nordvall,  J.  F.,  on  American  meth- 
ods in  natural  sciences,  131  sqq; 
on  coeducation,  143 


Normalskolan,  64 
Normalskolekompetens,  60 
Norway,  political  awakening  of 
peasants,  3 ; in  Higher  School 
Systems  Abroad:  the  common 
foundation  school,  86 
Nya  Elementarskolan,  58,  64;  cen- 
tenary, 85 ; and  Siljestrom,  102 
Nylund,  Sven,  222 

O 

Olsson,  Olof,  on  social  status  of  stu- 
dents, 170 

Olsson,  Oscar,  American  sympathies 
of,  87,  166;  on  Siljestrom,  104; 
libraries,  121;  adult  education, 
121  sq;  American  schools, 
125;  individualized  instruction, 
166,  212,  213;  lockstep,  166; 
examinations,  226;  access  to 
higher  education,  246 
Ordinance  of  1864,  25 
Organization,  capacity  for:  interest 
in,  20  sqq 

Outline  of  the  History  of  the  Swed- 
ish Girls’  Schools,  166  sqq 
Overcrowding  of  professions,  21,  22 
Overproduction  of  studenter,  41, 
149,  226,  244;  counteracted, 
183,  247  sq;  opinions  on,  246 
Overqualification,  of  candidates  for 
office,  36 

Oxenstierna,  Axel,  and  educational 
funds:  and  Comenius,  8 

■ 

P 

Pallin,  Anna,  on  “Daltonization,” 
213 

Palmgren,  Valfrid,  and  American 
libraries : first  children’s  library 
in  Sweden,  123 
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“Pansophism,”  241 
“Parish,”  16 
Parliamentarism,  49 
Party,  Farmer-,  SI 
, Liberal,  Si;  and  1904  re- 
form, 18;  after  World  War,  39; 
educational  platform  of,  88, 139 

, Social-democratic,  viii,  9, 

19;  socialists,  SO;  educational 
platform  of,  88,  139.  See  also 
Bondeforbundet ; Lantmanna- 
partiet 

Paternalism,  state,  10 
Pauli,  Lektor,  Si 

Peasantry,  racial  characteristics,  1, 
3,  4;  political  rights,  2,  3;  cul- 
ture, 4 ; literacry : education,  S ; 
reforms  of  186S  : conservatism, 
6;  contributions,  20 
Pedagogier,  141 
Pedagogiska  Blad,  30 
Pedagogiska  Sporsmal,  foreign  in- 
fluence, 96,  97 

Pedagogisk  Tidskrift,  foreign  in- 
fluence, 95  sqq;  Lagerstedt  ar- 
ticle, 131 

People’s  High  School,  S,  16,  18,  239 
Persistence  of  students  in  school, 
American  schools,  191;  and 
consolidation,  244 
Pestalozzi,  H.,  27 
Pestalozzian,  24,  25,  26 
Peter  the  Great,  20 
Physics,  and  written  work  in,  67, 
229 

Pintner,  Rudolf,  on  retardation  of 
bright  students,  204 
Poffenberger,  Albert  T.,  148 
Proletarians,  SO 

Promotion,  free,  29,  34;  percentage 
of,  65;  and  Siljestrom,  102;  in 


American  schools,  127 ; and 
Olsson,  166;  rapid,  175;  against 
uniformity,  193,  194;  danger 
of,  19S,  199;  in  mathematics, 
196,  197,  200;  in  reading:  spell- 
ing : writing,  197 

Provlaroverk,  63 ; and  traveling 
scholarships,  100 

Prov-ar,  and  modern  psychology,  70 
Prussia,  26;  influence  of,  29,  30;  in 
Higher  School  Systems  Abroad , 
86;  Electors:  Kings,  20 
Prussian  system,  8,  28 
Psychologists,  modem,  39;  on  tran- 
sition from  elementary  school, 
184;  not  allowed,  186,  207,  226 
Psychology,  child,  and  American  in- 
fluence, 101,  117  sqq;  and  pri- 
mary education,  119;  suspicion 
of,  120;  lack  of  interest,  ISO;  in 
schools,  186,  207 ; and  teacher 
training,  214.  See  also  Psychol- 
ogists’ tests 

Q 

Quadrivium,  23 

R 

Ramee,  Pierre  de  la,  24 
Reforms,  of  1904,  36;  and  activity 
school  methods,  66;  of  1909,  37 
Reformation,  Protestant,  and  Swed- 
ish patriotism,  13  ; German  in- 
fluence, 23 ; influence  on  edu- 
cation, 13-16 

“The  Reformation  Gift,”  16 
Regulations,  Normal  Schools,  of 
1862:  of  1865,  26;  Schools  of 
1867,  29;  of  reformed  Second- 
ary Schools  in  1904,  30;  See 
also  Folkskolestadga;  Reforms 
of  1904;  1909;  School  law  of 
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1859;  1927;  Ordinance  of  1864 
Rektor,  and  girls’  schools,  60;  and 
school  holidays,  68;  and  new 
real  school  classes,  78;  and  ly- 
ceums,  82 ; and  Siljestrom,  102 
Religion,  in  Swedish  schools,  14 ; as 
subject:  Christendom,  57 
Repeaters,  in  Swedish  schools,  65; 

in  American  schools,  191 
Report,  Financial  of  October  1925, 
50.  See  also  Committee;  Ex- 
perts; School  Commission 
Ecklesiastikminister 
Report  on  the  Free  and  Voluntary 
Adult  Education  Movement, 
1924,  and  American  influence, 
124 

Reseintryck  fran  Amerikanska  Un- 
dervisningganstalter,  125 
Revolutions  of  1918,  38 
Riksdag,  56;  state  grants  to  private 
schools,  61 ; rights  to  open 
schools,  61 ; and  higher  colleges 
for  women  teachers,  62 ; de- 
bates on  the  bill  of  1927,  76; 
execution  of  the  Bill,  78 

First  Chamber,  18,  50,  54; 

and  Christendom  in  the  gym- 
nasia, 57;  and  studentexamen, 
58;  apportionment  of  schools, 
63 

Second  Chamber,  18,  50,  54; 

and  Christendom,  57 ; and  ap- 
portionment of  schools,  63 
Rolland,  Romain,  4 
Rousseau,  J.  J.,  24 
Rudenskiold,  Torsten,  Count,  8,  37 
Rugg,  Harold,  on  rapid  promotion, 
194,  195 

Rural  youth,  178 
Russell,  James  E.,  162 


Ryden,  Varner,  minister  of  educa- 
tion, 39;  and  the  School  Com- 
mission, 1918-23,  39,  89;  and 
Riksdag  Committee  on  Schools, 
52  sq;  and  foreign  language 
teachers,  71 ; and  the  catechism, 
80;  and  the  report,  Nov.  1929, 
82 

Rohl,  G.,  26 

S 

Sdchsischer  Schulplan,  23 
Sandberg,  Alfhild,  124  sqq 
Sandberg,  K.  L.  E.,  on  the  Law  of 
1927,  76;  on  Siljestrom,  102 
Scheele,  Frans  von,  31 
Scholarships,  and  students  from  ru- 
ral districts,  48;  traveling  for 
teachers,  63;  maintenance,  71, 
175;  American  Scandinavian 
Foundation,  158,  159;  in  laro- 
verk,  71,  173  ; and  social  justice, 
173,  175,  178 
School  and  Society,  96 
School  Architecture  for  the  Im- 
provement of  Schools,  107 
School  boards,  separated  from 
church,  15 

censor,  59,  249 

- — clubs,  237 

community  center,  238,  244 

course,  lengthening  of,  43;  : 

result  of  reform,  1927,  56,  60; 
not  advisable,  195 ; and  con- 
solidation, 244 

equipment,  102,  239,  244 

excursion,  239 

experiments,  and  Ryden,  40 

Experts,  49;  plans,  48  sqq; 

and  Almquist,  49 

fees,  secondary  schools,  173 

inspector,  15 
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— journeys,  239 

— movies,  239  sq 

— museum,  238 

— supervision,  237,  244 

— vacation  colonies,  239 

— -,  agricultural,  lower,  239; 
apologist  skola,  35,  36;  Barna- 
skolor,  11;  caste,  182;  cathe- 
dral, 23;  common,  42;  com- 
munal middle,  37,  38,  46;  ef- 
fect of  Liberal  victory,  89 ; 
continuation,  compulsory  in 
Law  of  1918,  19,  39;  and  Ry- 
den,  39;  continuation  practical, 
177,  239;  elementary:  new 
courses:  and  Ryden,  39;  and 
the  common  foundation  school, 
40;  and  the  School  Commis- 
sion, 42;  and  Clason,  48;  and 
foreign  language  teachers,  7 1 ; 
and  differentiation,  175,  176; 
and  rural  youth,  177,  178; 
foundation,  three-year,  abol- 
ished, 53,  55  ; six-year  favored, 
52,  55,  56,  166;  and  girls’ 
schools,  60;  and  “inner  work,” 
70;  and  four-year  foundation, 
81;  recent  tendencies,  84;  girl 
schools,  27 ; investigations  in 
1912,  38;  and  Ryden's  pro- 
posal, 38,  40 ; and  School  Com- 
mission, 42,  46;  certificate,  43; 
in  the  Law  of  1927,  59  sqq,  90; 
communal,  investigation  of,  70, 
90;  report  by  Experts  of  1927, 
80  sq;  modifications  suggest- 
ed, 82  sq,  90;  in  America,  111; 
committee  1885-88,  141;  social 
status  of  students,  170,  171, 172, 
173;  high  American  repeaters: 
failures,  191;  electives  in,  192; 


insufficient  preparation  of,  193 ; 
and  undifferentiated  grade 
school,  187-214;  social  status 
of  students,  215  sqq;  and  farm 
population,  218,  219,  220;  and 
one-room  school,  219,  220; 

intinerant  village,  17;  monas- 
tery, 23 ; municipal  intermedi- 
ate, 18,  38;  non-classic  higher, 
34;  nursery,  237;  one  teacher, 
219,  220;  parallel  system  of, 
34,  46,  135 ; replaced  by  uni- 
fied, 86 ; broken  by  reforms  of 
1909,  89;  not  actually  parallel, 
171;  democratic  character  of, 
172,  173,  174;  flexible  articula- 
tion, 175;  undemocratic,  176; 
and  rural  youth,  177;  and 
status  of  students,  170,  171, 
172,  173;  preparatory,  169; 
private,  and  School  Commis- 
sion, 46;  and  Clason,  48;  in 
the  Law  of  1927,  56,  61;  Sil- 
jestrom  on,  136;  arguments 
against,  136,  137;  and  undif- 
ferentiated school,  182;  real, 
18,  38,  54,  55,  56  sqq,  168; 
and  practical  work,  67 ; practi- 
cal lines,  70;  and  rural  districts, 
70;  rural,  218  sqq;  secondary, 
23,  24,  38,  46,  52;  subject  mat- 
ter of : German  influence,  28 ; 
modern  methods,  66 ; reforms 
planned,  86 ; transfer  changed, 
90;  town,  23;  trade,  239.  See 
also  Committee;  Courses  of 
study;  Enhetssokolan ; Folk- 
skolan;  Kindergarten;  Laws; 
Lyceum,  Laroverk ; Gymna- 
sium ; Pedagogier ; People’s 
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High  School;  Reforms;  Regu- 
lations 

Schools  of  Tomorrow,  149 
Second  Chamber.  See  Riksdag 
Segregation,  of  homogenious  groups, 
205,  206;  of  dull  children,  207; 
of  gifted  children,  201 
Self-activity,  and  the  old  parallel 
system  of  schools,  65 ; and  the 
communal  girl  school  report  of 
1928,  81 ; in  American  schools, 
127,  134 

“Sense-impression,”  26 
Sewing  obligatory,  239 
Sex  Disqualification  Removal  Act, 
39.  See  also  Behorighetslagen 
Short  Instruction  in  the  Arts  and 
Virtues  Which  a Royal  Person- 
age Should  Practice  and  Pos- 
sess, A,  8 

Sigmund,  Einar,  on  Norway,  86 
Sigtuna-stiftelsen,  16 
Siljestrom,  P.  A.,  and  Lantmanna- 
partiet:  unified  school  system, 
37;  liberal  ideal,  74;  rektor  of 
Nya  Elementarskolan:  of  first 
Women’s  College:  member  of 
Riksdag,  102 ; school  equip- 
ment: buildings,  102,  106  sqq, 
110;  on  free  promotion:  meth- 
ods, 102,  103,  127;  on  inspec- 
tion, 107  sqq;  women’s  educa- 
tion, 103,  111,  113  sq;  women 
teachers,  103,  111,  112,  113; 
adult  education:  readers:  lec- 
tures, 103;  libraries,  121; 
American  experience,  105  sqq; 
American  taste  for  reading, 
121;  popular  education,  122, 
138;  coeducation,  140,  157, 


241 ; secularization,  136 
Sjalens  pinobank,  23 
Sjoberg,  G.,  30 

Skipping,  193,  194;  danger  of,  195; 
effects  on  subjects,  195  sqq; 
and  Freeman,  208;  and  Rugg, 
194 

Skola  och  Samhalle,  foreign  in- 
fluence, 96 

Skolan,  foreign  influence,  96 
Skolfragan  ur  Samhallets  Synpunkt, 
244 

Skolpropositionen,  247 
Skytte,  Johan,  8 
Skyttean  chair,  8 
Sloyd,  17,  67,  238,  239 
Social  justice,  34;  and  the  School 
Commission,  89;  and  modern 
demands  on  education,  135, 
139,  170;  more  scholarships, 
170,  175;  and  differentiation, 
175,  179,  180,  181;  and  flexible 
articulation,  175;  and  rural 
youth,  177;  and  enhetsskola, 
179,  181;  and  special  classes, 
203 

Social  Tidskrift,  American  subjects, 
97 

Societies,  Pedagogical,  reports  on 
America,  98 
Sommelius,  Rektor,  30 
Sport,  holidays  for,  68;  value  of, 
debated,  79;  reconsidered,  84 
Stadener,  M.,  60;  and  Experts  of 
1931,  79,  84 
Standardization,  27 
Statlig  Organisation  och  Pedagogiskt 
Reformarbete,  162,  163 
Stern,  W.,  227 

Stockholm,  City  Hall:  Consert 
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Hall:  City  Library,  9;  School 
museum,  239 
Stockholms  Tidningen,  51 
Students,  gifted  for  study,  from 
poor  homes,  40;  admission  to 
gymnasium,  41,  51;  mainte- 
nance, 71;  and  enhetsskolan, 
175,  183,  184;  when  gift  dis- 
covered, 184;  neglected,  190; 
and  skipping,  198,  199;  retar- 
dation, 200,  204;  fundamental 
skills,  201 ; special  program, 
204,  205,  206,  209;  social  status 
of,  216;  selection,  226,  228 
Suffrage,  universal,  18,  19 
Surveys,  educational,  224;  Mont- 
clair, 225 ; rural  schools  of  New 
York,  219,  220 

Svensk  Tidskrift,  American  sub- 
jects, 97 

Svensk  Ldrartidning,  foreign  in- 
fluence in,  95  sqq;  and  report 
of  1929,  82;  on  Stanley  Hall, 
118;  Hammarlund  in,  137 
Svenska  Dagbladet,  50  sqq,  60,  76; 
and  girls’  preparation  for  stu- 
denten,  83,  154  sqq 
Svenska  Morgonbladet,  and  the  Bill 
of  1927,  74 

Swedish  language,  examination  in, 
56,  57 ; written  exercises  in, 
67 ; chief  subject  in  real  exam- 
ination, 69;  in  studentexamen, 
69,  229,  250 

Switzerland,  in  Higher  School  Sys- 
tems Abroad,  86;  and  Swedish 
schools,  238 

Sydow,  Gerda  von,  126 

Symonds,  P.  M.,  231 

System,  one-ladder,  29 ; unified,  Eu- 


ropean tendencies,  85  sqq : 
American  influence,  101 ; dif- 
ferentiation, 187-214,  234;  de- 
mocracy, 189;  failing,  191; 
electives,  192,  193;  Law  of 
1927,  234;  American  and  Swed- 
ish contrasted,  160,  161,  162. 
See  also  Schools,  common 
foundation ; Schools,  parallel 
system  of 

Sorensen,  Anna,  and  individualized 
instruction,  213 

T 

Teacher,  hours  of  instruction,  62; 
planning,  26,  27;  in  private 
schools,  56 ; promotion,  62 ; 
salaries,  70;  traveling  scholar- 
ships, 100;  training,  50,  71,  150 
sqq,  237;  and  science  of  edu- 
cation, 114;  and  consolidation, 
244.  See  also  Extralarare  Filo- 
sofiska  Ambets-examen  P’rov- 
ar 

Teachers  Colleges  for  Women,  60; 
and  the  Bill  of  1927,  62  sq; 
and  Siljestrom,  102;  and  Fred- 
rika  Bremer,  116,  117 

Tegner,  Esaias,  28;  and  the  parallel 
system,  103;  need  for  popular 
education,  103 


Temperance,  teaching 

of, 

and 

American  influence, 

101 

Tests,  educational,  201, 

230, 

231, 

232 ; intelligence-,  doubts  re- 

garding,  70,  146,  147 

148, 

185; 

Jaederholm  on,  145, 

146, 

226; 

and  rapid  promotion 

197, 

198; 

basis  for  segregation,  204,  205, 
206;  basis  for  selection,  197 
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210;  and  Experts,  226  sqq;  in 
Hamburg,  227;  group  tests, 
229,  230,  233 ; in  higher  Ameri- 
can institutions,  230,  231;  cri- 
ticisms of,  232 ; and  College 
Board,  248 

Text-books,  commission  for  revision 
of,  66;  American,  129 
Thirty  Years’  War,  booty  of  and 
education,  7 

Thorndike,  E.  L.,  148,  149,  230,  233 
Thornton,  Y.  S.,  238 
Tiden,  75  sqq 

Tidskrijt  for  Praktiska  Ungdoms- 
skolor,  foreign  influence,  97 
Tidskrijt  for  Svensk  Fattigvard, 
American  subjects,  97 
Toops,  H.  A.,  230 
Transfer,  opportunity  of,  175;  best 
time  for,  183,  184,  186 
Transition,  period  of,  recommended 
in  Bill  of  1927,  64 
Travel,  as  means  of  approach,  95, 
98,  100,  101  sqq 
Trivium,  23 
Tyringe,  Hindis,  132 

U 

Uniformity,  not  desirable,  174,  175, 
202 ; mistaken  for  democracy, 
189;  inefficient,  190;  minimum 
of,  193 

United  States  of  America,  and  Lan- 
castrian-Bell  system,  25 ; and 
Pestalozzian  system,  26;  in 
Higher  School  Systems  Abroad, 
86 ; lack  of  reference  to,  87  sqq; 
in  Swedish  educational  periodi- 
cals, 93,  94,  95,  96,  97,  9S; 
visits  to,  as  means  of  transfer, 


98;  travels  in,  101  sqq;  Bremer 
and  Siljestrom  visit,  117 
University,  students  in  I'drorverk: 
entrance  examinations:  home 
demonstration  department,  238 

of  Dorpat,  8,  10 

of  Stockholm,  9 

, Swedish,  24 

of  Upsala,  7,  10 

— of  Abo,  8,  10 

Upsala  University,  Gustavus  Adol- 
phus’ benefactions  to,  10 

V 

Vacation  courses,  121 
Verdandi,  foreign  influence,  96;  on 
Stanley  Hall,  118 
Viking  times,  22,  32 
Vikings,  characteristics  of,  22 
Villa  Dei,  Alexander  de,  23 
Visitationbuchlein,  23 
Vives,  J.,  24 
Voltaire,  F.  M.  de,  24 
Vara  Skolor,  47,  150  sqq,  185 


Wallin,  J.  O.,  52;  and  girls’  educa- 
tion, 104 

Wasakings,  and  peasant’s  political 
duties,  1,  3 

Washburne,  C.,  and  individualized 
instruction,  210  sq 
Watson,  Goodwin,  232 
Weber,  Ernst,  31 
Wennerberg,  Gunnar,  30 
West  Newton,  Mass.,  114 
Widegren,  Mathilda,  125 
Wiese,  L.,  29 

Wilkinson,  J.  J.  Garth,  on  Silje- 
strom, 104 
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Windes,  E.  E.,  218 
Women,  political  equality  of,  38; 
and  the  Bill  of  1927,  62  sq; 
culture  of  American,  112; 
teachers,  112,  113;  access  to 
Normal  Schools:  and  Fredrika 
Bremer,  114,  116,  117;  Higher 
State  Colleges  for,  60,  102,  116, 
117.  See  also  Teachers  Colleges 
Wood,  Ben,  232 

World  War,  effect  of  upon  educa- 
tion in  general,  vii,  viii,  19,  33 ; 
upon  democratic  reforms,  88; 
and  movies,  239 


Written  work,  exercises,  67,  250 
Z 

Zachrisson,  R.  E.,  on  caste  schools, 
166,  182 

Ziehen,  Th.,  147,  148 
Ziller-Rein-Jena,  brand,  27,  31 

A 

Avo,  Finland,  University,  10 
O 

Ostgota  Correspondenten,  and  the 
Bill  of  1927,  75 
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